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This book i$ an attenpi to outline the essence of the six cUssic 
systems of Hindu Philosophy, nsmel^ Nyiys, Vei&efike, SimJchyi, 
Yoga, MTmedisi, and Vedinia. Al) other schools of thought are hai 
variations of these ax. 1 felt it necessary to present only one additional 
school, namely KS&nur daivism which gives the most detailed analysis 
of the Ultimate Principle; however, it can hardly be fully understood 
until the other six systems are comprehended. 

To understand correctly HindQ Philosophy, it is paramount that 
one realize that the basis of all the schools is the same. Together they 
form a graduated interpretation of tbe Ultimate Heality. Each school 
is based on the same metaphysical doctrine, while discussing some 
particular aspect of the whole. For example: Nyiya discusses the 
means by which knowledge may be had of the Ultimate Reality; 
Vellefike, the things to be known about that Ultimate Reality; 
Sgrnkhya, the evolution of metaphysicei doctrine; Yoga, the meta¬ 
physical doctrine in relation to the individual; MjmiHisi, the rules 
and method of interpreting the doctrine; Vcd&nta, the lelaiionahlp 
between God, Matter, anduhe knrld; andjlCUmlr Aaivlsm, the nature 
of the Ultimate Spirit and the Causa of the Initial Impulse. This 
outline is Intended merely to show the interrelationship of these 
schools and how each assumes the doctrines of the other while it 
solves its special problem. 

In this introduction to the classic philosophical schools of India, 
there is no attempt to prove or disprove but rather to present the 
system of each school-many eminent scholars have ably discussed 
the philosophical implications m full detail. My problem has been 
one of deciding what would be omitted rathe: than what should be 
included. Only the esentlaU of each system are presented. 

According to the classic schools of Hindu Philosophy, the method 
by which tbe individual can evolve himself during this life is through 
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the practice of Yoga. This is the universal lechnique recommended 
to enable man to acquire actual insight into the true naruxe of things. 
AU schools agree that until the faith is fortified with understanding, 
little prepress can be made, for knowledge without application is like 
mediciQe that is not taken. 

To aid chose wbo do not have a knowledge of Sanskrit, each term, 
in most cases, is defined when it is introduced, giving the seed con¬ 
cept of the word, so chat the intended meuphysical idea can be more 
readily grasped. For future reference a glossary of all important terms 
has been provided in the hope that it may aid chose wbo wish to 
read some of cbe recommended bibliographical roaterial. In the use 
of the English translation of these technical Sanskrit terms, one is 
cautioned not to take them literally, for it is impossible to adequately 
translate them. Various wdcexs have used different translation&.which 
will be the source of confusion at first. However, if one learns to use 
the technical cem, he will soon grasp its full connotation. 

This work is a synthesis rather than an oiigmal contribudon. In 
its preparation, I have relied enensively upon the writings of rec^ 
nized authorities on Hindi! Philosophy. For the sake of simplification, 
I have avoided extensive use of quotations and foODoies, and 1 have 
made use of the cradinonal chionology throughout without comment. 

In conclusion, 1 wish to express my gratitude to those authors, 
listed in the bibliography, from whose works I have drawn. Special 
mention shottid be made of two outstanding guides: Indian Phihso- 
fhy by S. Radhaknshnan, and A History of Indian Philosophy by 
S. Da^pta. 1 am also indebted to Professor Habert W. Schneider, 
for many helpful recommendations in the preparation of cbe maou* 
script, and to Professor Louis H. Gcey, for his constructive critidsm 
and technical assistance. 


Tnsos BeaNAfio. 
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INTRODUCTION 


There is ionaie m the human hean a ixieuphysical hanger co 
know and understand what lies beyond the mysterious and illusive 
veil of nature. This is true from savage to savant Each in his ovm 
way, according to his own capacity, tries to fathom the eternal mys' 
texy of life. From the beginning of rime, teachers have eodeavouted 
Co bridge cbe gap betweea the seen and the unseen and to show 
cause for the inescapable experiences of sorrow and suffering that 
engulf mankind. But the questions still remain: Wbac is cbe nature 
of Reality? What is the ruture of human enstence? What is the 
causa of pleasure and pain? How can Liberation be attained? 

ThcrsoIuUons and explanations offered by man range from the 
simplest supersdtions to the most subtle philosophical speculations. 
In the West, man's perceptual knowledge of the external world has 
been his measuring rod, his basis for theoriiing. The primitive who 
is unable to see beyond the physical manifestation of forces displayed 
by nature construcu an anlmisn or a pantbelsn; the scientist exam* 
ining the depths of matter with his micioscope and sweeping the 
heavens with his telescope postulates a materialisia. Nowhere is 
there any record. Mystery stiU remains. 

Since the dawn of Western Giviliration, there have been few 
achievements in the realm of philosophy that have been able to ou^ 
live the scientific findings of a single century. With the advent of 
every new discovery, we have to revise our scheme of things. The 
endie sea of science is strewn with theories that have had to be 
abandoned because the Inventive genius of man has been able to 
bring to light new facts that would not fit into the previous theories. 
The latest ideas are always called improvements and "evolutSon.” 

The West refuses Co accept the postulate that the world of mind 
and matter is but an appeanuce of a deeper reahty which lice beyond 
the perception of our senses, regardless of how magnlGed these may 
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bd by powerful msiruments of pred&ioo. One of tbe reasons for this 
is due £0 the preconceived nodoo that man cannot Imow metaphysi* 
cal truths by direct experience^ therefore, at best, metaphysical 
truths can only be speculations, inferences, or ungrounded faitb. 
Even if it were possib l e , the West maintains chat no man has ever 
attained such supreme knotvledge. Another atdcxtde Is that all sys¬ 
tems of thought must be mutually conttadictlve, and that, if one 
of them be true, the rest must be false. There is little place left foe 
various inteipretations of a single philosophy b> suit dlEerenc minds. 

In the Orient, it has been accepted that man can know motaphysi* 
cal truths by direct experience. He need not depend upon specula¬ 
tion, inference, or faitb. The literature is replete with the writings 
of men who axe said to know the whole truth of Nature and hximan 
existence, and the teachings of these men have been set forth in the 
philosophical systems of ancient India, 

Purpose of Hindv Philosophy 

All systems of Hindu Philosophy are in complete agreement that 
the purpose of philosophy is the exonction of sorrow and suffering 
and that the method is by the acquisition of knowledge of the true 
nature of things which aims to free roan from the bondage of 
ignorance which all teachers agree is the cause human suffering. 

Hindu Philosophy does not attempt to train one to discern meta¬ 
physical truths; it offers a way of chinking which enables one ra¬ 
tionally to understand the reaUty experienced by self-ful£lJed person- 
alities, and thereby to lead one to the realiaadon oi Tru&. In this 
light, philosophy is seen as an arc of life and not a theory about the 
univetse, for it is the means of attaining the highest aspirations of 
roan. It is not for the discovery, but for the understanding of Truth. 

There are said to be three stages by which the student can arrive 
at this realization of the true nature of things. They are: C*) Faith; 
(a) Understanding; and C3) Eealization. The first stage is diat of 
accepting the laws of nature as taught by the great minds of the 
past. In the next stage, through the process of analysis, the student 
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arrives at a radons] and logical conviction; hov.’cver^ reasoning and 
speculation about transcendental principles can never lead to more 
than probability, for there can never be certainty in reason as a 
means of discovering transcendental truths. At best, reasoning is 
merely a means of undeistaodjng the principles of narure and it is 
the purpose of philosophy to guide and aid the reasoning of the 
student. Tlie last stage enables the individual actually to becoroe one 
with the Ultimate I^^lity. This is accomplished through the practice 
of Yoga. The teebnh^ttee and methods used for the attainment of 
this end have been treated at length in a previous book ^ by the 
author. 

These stages are not unlike those employed In teaching goomecry. 
First the student is given the proposition that the sum ot the angles 
of a triangle is equal to two right angles, This must be accepted u 
anonutic, until it ia finally demonstrated through reason to be an 
actual fact. Still it is only a rational conviction which does not 
necesssrily cany certainty. The tnich of this pro|)osition can be 
verified only by actually cutting cut from a piece of p;ipcr a triangle 
and measuring the angles, thereby actually experiencing beyond any 
measure of doubt that the sum total of the titree angles is iSo degrees 
or the equivalent of two right angles. This last procedure of obtain* 
ing direct knowledge or realization of a geometrical truth might be 
said to correspond to the realization of transcendental truth through 
Yoga. 


Test of Phiktophy 

Philosophy is one of life's noblest pursuits; although its wisdom is 
(he reward of few, it ought to be the aspiration of all. If a philosophy 
is going to sadsty the intellectual life of the modem world, iu con* 
clusiona must be able to withstand the acid test of analysis in the 
dry light of reason, Nothing can be taken for granted; the necessity 
of every assumption must be established, It must be capable of ex* 
plaining all things from the Great Absolute to a blade of grass; it 
‘ Toga, New Votk, Columbia Univmisy Ptc«, 1944. 
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must not contradict the facts of experience, coDceprual or perceptual. 
Its hypothesis must satisfy aU the demands of our nature; it must 
account for aU types of experience; waking, dreaming, sleeping, and 
those moments which axe claimed by the religious ascetic during his 
deep contemplation. It must be realistic as well as idealistic; it must 
not be a brutal znatenalism, worshipping facts and Sgures and ^gno^ 
ing values, idealizing science and denying ^irituality. Nor must it 
be predominantly a philosophy of values which evades and ignores 
all connection with facts. It must be comprehensiye enough to ac* 
count for every new discovery of science; it must embrace all the 
concepts of religion and other philosophical systems. All ideas must 
receive recognition and find their proper place within the border of 
its syntheas; every fact of the universe, every aspect of life, every 
content of experience must immediately faU within the scope of its 
mould. The March of Science must justify it at every step. . 

It is not enough merely to interpret reality as perceived by the 
senses; it must explain both sides of reality, the change aird the 
unchangeable, being and becoming, permanent and impermanent, 
animate and inanimate. The emphasis on one or the other of diese 
two aspects brings about many of the radical differences in philoso¬ 
phy. The need is to unite them in a deep abiding harmony. All 
diese conditions have been satisffed by the philosophical systems cf 
India. . i 


The Daritmas 

Accoiding to Indian tradition there is only one Ultimate Keality, 
but there are six fuirdamental interpretations of that Reality. These 
are called the $ad Darinas or "six insights,” because they give man 
sight of the sensible verities and enable him to understand in the 
light of reason the super-sensible Truth attainable, only through the 
revealed scriptures or through the experience of (sages). The 
word darfema comes from the root dri, "to see,” and is the Sanskrit 
term used for philosophy. The six darianas constitute the 
philosophical systems of India. They are N^ya, Vai^ka, Simkhya, 
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Yoga, Mimljhsa, and Vedanta. They are not the creation of any one 
mind nor the discovery of any single individual. The real founders 
are unknown, and there is coo&iderable controversy as to when they 
were first reduced to writing, but neither of these conditions detracts 
from the value of thdr principles. Together they form a graduated in* 
lerpietaiion of the Ultimate Reality, so interrelated that the hypothe* 
gis and method of each is dependent upon the other. In no way are 
they contradictory or antagonisifc to one another, for they all lead to 
the same pracdeal end, knowledge of the Absolute and Ubetation of 
tha Soul. 

They have many characteristics in conunon. They all grew out of 
the Upanifads, the philosophical portion of the Veda which is ac* 
cepted as the supreme authority; they are delivered in the SUera style, 
that is as a^oxisms; as such, they are extremely concise, avoiding all 
unnecessary repetition and employing a rigid economy of words, 
making it dlfhcult co understand them correctly in their oH^nsl 
form without the use of commentaries, for they use many of the 
same terms, but each system ^ves its own meaning to the use of the 
term. They rest their conclusions on several conmon concepts: all 
accept the eternal cycle of Nature which is without beginning and 
end, and which coruists ^ vast periods of creation, msintenanct, and 
dissolution; all accept the principle of regeneration of the soul chat 
maintains that life and death are but two phases of a aingle cycle to 
which the soul is bound and to which it clings because of ignorance 
of the true nature of things; all accept Dharms as the moral law of 
the universe that accounu for these etemol cycles of Nature, as well 
as the destiny of the hiimaa soul; all agree that knowledge is the 
path to freedom and that Yoga is the method to attain final liberation. 

For the purpose of study, the six Dallas have been classified into 
three divisions: 


Nyiya .. 

Samkhya 

Mimiinsi 


Vaitefib 

V^u 


The first division lays down the methodology science and elah 
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orste the concepts oF physics and cheroiscy to show how mani testa- 
lion of phenomena comes into being; the second division sets forth 
an account of cosmic evolution on purely logical principles; and the 
third division critically analyses the basic principles, developing them 
in greater detail and furnishing arguments to substandate, as well as 
mahiog iocidentai concributioos on points of special interest. 

Nyija was founded by Goiama. It is purely a system of logic, 
concerned with the means of acquiring right knowledge which it 
clasafies under sixteen topics. 

Vai^ka was founded by Kanida. It classihes all Vnowledge of 
the objective VTorld under nine realities and discusses how the various 
combinations of these nine basic realities bring all things into being. 

Satnkhya was founded by Kapila who is considered the Father of 
Hindu Philosophy. This system comprehends the universe as a sum 
total of twenty-five categories. In no way does it discard the basic 
realities of the previous system. Ic only shows that they ate not final, 
in the same way that the breaking down of the atom to electrons and 
protons did not discard tlie existence of the atom, but only showed 
that it was not the last possible reduciioo of matter. It shows that 
all derived things in this world are not produced from the nine 
realities, but from two realities. Spirit and Matter, which are con¬ 
sidered as the Ultimate Realities. It discards the creation of the 
Vai^ika sy&tem and shows that aJ) things are evolved out of pre¬ 
existing material which is the static background of the universe and 
which simply unfolds itself as a rose unfolds from its seed. 

Yoga was founded by PatafijaU. This is the individual aspect of 
the system kid down by the Samkhya doctrine. Here die concern 
is with the ways and means by which the individual can know 
Reality by direct experience. 

Mimamsi was founded by Jaiminl. It is concerned chlefiy with the 
correct inieipcetadon of Vedic ritual and texts. 

Vedanta was founded by Sadariyana. It is an inquiry into the 
nature of the Ultimate Principle (Brahman). It does not discard 
the finding of Samkhya, but it endeavours m show that there can 
be only one Ultimate Reality which makes its appearance to the 
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seose as an illusion (jDaya). Its analysis of the pioce&s of cosnuc 
evolution is virtually the same as the Sirbkhya with only those dj£* 
ferences which must Ic^cally follow from its original premise. It 
shows how the world with its infinite variety is ordy an appearance, 
and that all things are one ond the same, only appearing differently. 

Three schools have developed from the interpretation of the open* 
ing sQira of the VadiniasHira, the classic text of the Vedinta system 
tvritten by BidarSyana: 

^IMow, therefore, enquiry should be mode into Brahman Ithe 
Ultimate Principle].^ ^ They are: The Advaita (non^ualism), 
Viftiffldvaita (qualified non*dualism), and Dvaita (dualism), 
founded respectively by darhkara ( 3 th cent.), H&minuja (tith cent.)i 
Madhva (lath cent.)* Fundamentally they have a single conception 
which they irtdividuaUy develop to suit paniculat minds. The 
Advaita school contends that all phenomenal existence is an illusion, 
called iniyS in Sanskdr, and that only the Ultimata Principle 
(Brahman) is real; the Vi&ift&dvaiu system mainiains that there is 
only One ReaUty, but that in the objective world U manifests itself 
as a duality; the Dvaita school treats the evolutionary scheme in the 
same way as Simkbya. Its only contribution is the way in which it 
deals with the Supreme Deity. Special mention should be made of the 
leaders of these ^ree schools. 

&aiHhaa 

The name Sarhhara has become almost synonymous with Vedinta, 
for his commentary on the VedantosHira is the foundation for the 
largest and most popular religious sect of modem Hinduism called 
Vedinta. In his mind, the Sfltrizr of Bldsriyana unfold into the 
fullness of their magnificence, Uberscing the subtlest insight man can 
obtain into the eternal scheme of things. He is the undefeated chain* 

‘VediniAfOm, i, 1, 2. 
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ploa of tlie SwfTtfs; he leaves xmC a stone oS doubt unturned^ he em* 
braces evetj tecet as the son embraces the diversified objects of this 
earth. Within his expoation all conflicts and doubts find harmonious 
equipoise; for he is the master of reason and resolves every diffeience 
CO the ultimate source from which all things come. Here the teachings 
of the Upanisads find their greatest advocate, exponent and in¬ 
terpreter. 

His achievements were many, but bis greatest was in the field of 
speculation. In constructing his system of Monism, called Advalta in 
Sanskrit, meaning '^ion-dualism," the central position of which is 
that all is One, only the Ultimate Principle has any actual existence, 
everything else is an illusion Cmaya). The literature expounding die 
details of the arguments which he advances to sustain his position 
is extensive and readily accessible. He believed this system to he the 
best way to recondJe the teachings of bis times with the tradidonal 
literature. Much of his intellectual attainment vpas a reaction against 
the ascetic tendency of Buddhism and the devotional tendencies 
stressed by the Mlmaihsi school. Here his effort was to save the Vedic 
texts froip any exaggerated viewpoint and to bring them into the 
light of reason. He cried to revive the age of intellectual speculation 
which abounded when the Upanisads were compiled and when the 
eadier systems of thought reached the fullness of their glory. He 
was impelled by the spiritual direction of his age to formulate a 
philosophy and to lay the foundations of a religion which could 
satisfy the ethical demands and spiritual needs of his people better 
than the systems of Buddhism, Mimsmsl, aod Bhakd In the course 
of his life be accepted every faith that had the power to elevate man 
and refine his nature, thus learning from all. He was one of the 
great philosophers of his day, the sage of his century, the saint of his 
race. 

Indian litetature is barren of biographical accounts of dieir spiritual 
and philosophical leaders of the past; therefore, very little is Imown 
the life of fiadikan. It is generally held that he lived between 
A.n. 788 and S20, but tradition records that he flourished about 
200 8.C.; however, all accounts are in accord that his life was short 
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but viu], crowded with accompUdunent and enshrined with pro* 
found philosophical insight, and that he left this world at the age of 
thiity>two. For what litde detail there is on his life, we are irxiebied 
to hia disdples Midhava, who wrote &omkmadiffn]ayn, and 
Anandagiri, who left us hb ^omkaravijaya. Other students wrote 
brief accounts, but these are considered the most outstanding. 

^mkaca b believed to have been bom at Kftladi, on the west 
coast of the peninsula in the Malabar. His famil)' was of the learned 
but hardworking Nambudri sect of Brahmans. Their famll^deity, 
according to tradition, was Blva, and Saihbra was a dikca by birth. 
Early in his youth he went to a Vedic school presided over by 
Govlnda, (he pupil of Ciudapida. Here he learned the principles of 
the philosophy which he later made famous. At the ega of eight, he b 
said to have revealed his genius, and early in hJs youth he gave up 
the world to become a saibnyidn. At no time did he become a pas* 
sionate recluse, for he wandered throughout India, teaching and dis> 
cussing hU beliefs. Everywhere he challenged the leaders of other 
schools to philosophical debate. He founded four mathss or monas* 
teries, the chief of which is the one at Sfhgeri in the Mysore Province 
of Southern India. Tha others are at PQri in the East, Dvinki in 
the Wesr, and Badarlnfith in the North in the Himalayas. He b 
believed to have died in tha Himalayan village of Ked&mitb. 

In the course of hb life he wrote many texts, the most important 
being his commentaries on the l*fuikinatraya which conrists of the 
Upanisads, Bhngavadgfte, and Vedmusutra, Hb general position is 
revealed in bis Vivehteiidirruini and Upadeiaseham, Besides these 
he leaves many other works that mirror the power of hu mind and 
the genius of his soul. They are: ApUgvajrasuH, Atmahodha, Meha- 
mudgera, DaitUMi, Aparoksanuhh&H, and commentaries on 
Vif^wahasnndma and Senab«j4tlye. 

Jidtnanuja 

The uncompromising logic of Bamkara initiated a strong rcacdon 
led by the equally famed teacher Raminuja who b credited with 
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having biought sonJ back lo philosophy. £oth weie outstanding 
spokesmen of their tuneSr but they weie poles apart io chacaccez. 
Samkara was rhe great logician, while Rlminuja was the great in* 
tuiticmalisc, surrendering to his feeltogs and setting forth his religious 
views. Ramanuja stressed the theiatic aspect of the Upanl^ds, while 
Samkara held strictly to the intellectual ^mkaxa locked thought 
in the vacuum chamber of the mind and closed the doors to the light 
of intuition. It was the purpose of Ramanuja to reconcile the 
V^ed^tosutra, Upani^ds, and the Bhagavadgild with the faith and 
beliefs of the Vaif^ava saints. 

The system founded by the famed Valova leader Ramanuja is 
called Viysddvaica> or qualified non-dualiam, He admits that the 
Ultimate Principle is zeal and existSi but he qualifies his position by 
arguing that souls are also real, though their reality is dependent upon 
this Ulrimaie Principle. He maintains that the Spizltual Principle is 
the basis of the world, which is not an illusion^ as is argued by 
Sazbkara. Rimanuja insists on the continued existence of the in* 
dividual soul after its release from worldly chains. He holds that the 
Ultimate Principle, the world, and souls, form a single unity with 
the souls and world existing only as the body of the Ultunace Pririd* 
pie. He agrees that, in the end, there is nothing but the Ultimate 
Principle, but maintains that during the period of manifestation, the 
world and souls are separate in order to serve the Ultimate Prin¬ 
ciple. 

His aim is to proclaim the doccrine of salvation through bhakti 
or devotion, regarding it as the central teaching of the Upanl^ads, 
Bkagavttd^ia, and Ved^uoAtra. The effectiveness of his arguments 
is seen by the movements that have stemmed from his teachings as 
led by Madhva Ci^th cent), Vallabha 05th cent.), Caitanya C^Sth 
cent.), Rimaoanda C'Sth cent.), Kalur Ci4tb cent), and Ninak 
Cl 5th cent). 

Though both Saihkara and Ramanuja were motivated by the same 
pioblem, used the same assumptions for their methods, their results 
were amazingly different. As Sarhkara was restrained by the rules of 
logic, Ramanuja was driven by the fever of the religious instinct. 
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Riminuja einbTac«$ all iQ religious feelings while Suinkara unites 
all in the realm of reason. Ramanuja's philosophical spirit was not 
altogether wanting, but his religious need was greater, so he tried to 
reconcile the demands of religious feeJing with the claims of logical 
thinking and thereby bridge the gulf between religion and phi* 
losophy. 

Riminuja was bom a.d. loay in dfpenjrhbuddr, a town located a 
few miles west of Madras. He lost hia father early; studied Vedinta 
under Yidavaprokiia of Conjeevaram; and wos initiated by Peri* 
anaihbi, the learned disciple of Alavandir. Marital incompatibility 
proved to him (hat renundadon was a necessary condition for attain* 
ing his highest aspirations of human perfection; so he gave up the 
world and became a sahnyisin, settling down at ^rahgam. His life 
was dedicated to study and converting large numbers to Valf^avism 
which he accomplished during his tours of South India where he 
restored many Vaifoava temples. His greet commentary 
on the is the classic text for the Vaifnavas today. Other 

works attributed to him are VedanusAra, VediTihasamgrohe. UedtSn* 
udiffa, and a commentary on the BhagavadgliS. Tradition has it that 
he lived to be iio years of age. 

Medhva 

The opposite interpretation of damkara is set forth by the Kanarese 
Brahman Madhva. His system is popularly known as the Dvaita, or 
dualisiic system. He denies that the Ultimate Principle is the cause 
of the world, end contends that the soul is a separate plnciple having 
an independent existence of its own, end is only associated with the 
Ultimate Principle. He stands brm for unqualified dualism, whereas 
dathkara upholds a pure monism. 

*1110 oichodox biographical account of the life and work of Madhva 
is Ndrajianaedryas Madhvaviji^ and MonimAn/en. Madhva is also 
known by the names Pur^aprajna and Anandailriha. lie was horn in 
the year 1199 in a village near Udipi of the South Kanara district 
about sixty miles nortli of Mangalore. At an early age he became 
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prc£cient m V«dk learning and soon became a samyisiix. AEtex 
spending several years in prayer and meditation, study and discussion, 
he went forth to teach and preach. He founded a temple for Knna at 
Udipi, where be caught un^ his death at the age of seventy-nine. 

71 ie standard treatises of his school are the commentaiy which he 
composed on the Vedanlasutra and a work called Anuvyakhydna in 
which be justifies his interpretation. Ocher works chat help to 
elucidate his central position are his eommentazies on the Bhaga- 
vad^ta and the Upani^ds, his epitome of the Mahdhhorata called 
Mehahhiratatatfaryanirnayat and his gloss on the Bhag^vaUipurana. 
These are considered his most important, although he wrote many 
others. Much can be gleaned from the study of Jayattnba's com¬ 
mentary on Madhva’s Svtrahhasya and that on Madhva's AnuvyaUiy* 
oruz called Nyayantdha. Still another work of impoiiance is Vyasa* 
ditha's gloss on Jayadrtha’s commentary called TotporyacandriJ^ 

The mfiuence of these three leaders, i^amkara, Bamlnuja, and 
Madhva, has been far reaching, in fact, their history is still in 
progress; however, there are many other outstanding commentators 
who have coniribuied valuable material to the history of thought. 
A few of them are Bhiskata Cxoth cent,), Nimbarka C*ith cent.), 
Yadavaprakak (nth cent.)^ Kegava Cx3th ceacOr ^Tlakan^ha C^so 
known as fiiikan^a Cx4ch cent), Caicanya Ciyth cent.), Vallabha 
Crylh cent), Vijnanabhiksu Ci6ih cent), and Baladeva Ctfith cent,). 

K^mir ^(rivisTn 

No account of the philosophical systems of India would be com* 
plete without Kaimir Saivism, fior its analysis of Nature is more com* 
prehensive than any of the six Dardanas; therefore, it must be in- 
cliided. It is a syst^ of Ideal Monism founded by Vasugupta in the 
ninth century. Its central posidon is that there is only one Ultimate 
Principle, but that this principle has two aspects, one transcendental 
and the other immanenc. Its analysis of the proce ss of cosmic evolu* 
don postulates thijTy*six categories (tattvas). What the other systems 
assume, Ki^mir Saivism explains, foe it shows the origin of Spirit 
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and Matter; it discusser the osturc of the Ultimate Principle; and 
it explains the cause of the initial impulse in Nature. 

Kl^mlr ^ivisRi is a philosophical system based on the Sivas&m 
v/hich is one of the texts of that vast body of Indian literature called 
the Tantros. There is probably no body of traditional literature that 
has suffered such widespread criticism, from Western and Eastern 
scholars alike, as the Tantns, due mainly to their esoteric character 
which made it impossible for scholars to obtain adequate information 
of their true content. The ban on tbeir investigation was Anally re* 
moved by the fruitful labours of the late Sir John Woodroffe, the 
first to defend the outraged Tantras, and now the field of T&ntrik 
literature can be intelligently investigated, Poi a correct and corn* 
pleie understanding of Indian culture, it fs imperative that this body 
of trad/tional literature is properly uaderacood; therefore, a brief out* 
line of tbeir position In the history of HindO (bought will be helpful. 

The Tentrtu 

Tbe word Tentra is derived from the root tan, "to sptead,'* and 
the agCDClal sufix fro, "to save" meaning that Imowledge which is 
"spread to save.” It is a generic term under which a whole culture 
of a certain epoch of Indian history found expressioo. Accoidicg to 
thdr own definition, Tantta denotes that body of religious scriptures 
(Ustre) which is stated to have been revealed by fiiva as a specific 
scripture for the foutth and present age (Kali Yuga). They am 
without authorship, for they are reveal^ by divijie inspiration to 
rfis (sages) who record them for the benefit of men living during 
this age, 

According to Indian tradition there are four ages, collectively called 
a Mahayuga, oamely, the Satya Yuga (also called Kna Yuga), or 
golden age; the Tred Yuga (age), in which righteousness (dhatms) 
decreased by one*fouith; the Ovipaza Yuga (age), in which ri^teoua* 
ness (dharma) decreased by one-half; and the present Kali Yuga (age) 
(lit. the age of quarrel), in which righteousness (dharma) has de* 
creased diree*fourth$, considered the most evil of all ages. According 
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10 tKis doctrine each age Kas its appropriate scripture C^^ire), de¬ 
signed to meet the requirements and needs ol men o£ each age In 
ibeir eflbir to attain liberatjon, 

The Hindu Sasiras Cscripiures) are dassided into Sruti, Smrti, 
Puracia, and Tantra; the last three assume the first as their base, 
in factr they are merely spedal presentments of it for the respective 
ages: Sruti for the Satya Yuga; Sm^d for the Ttetl Yuga; Putina for 
the Dvapara Yuga; and Tantra for the Kali Yuga. The orthodox 
view is that the means used during the Satya Yuga became void of 
power; therefore, a new interpieiatioD had to be given for each age 
irt order to meet the needs of environment and the leznperament and 
capacity of men living in each age. Sruti is that knowledge which is 
seen by the ;sis (s^ges), therefore without auibordalp; Smrti is that 
knowledge udiich has been remembered by the ^ Usages); the 
Puranas preserved the teachings and doctrines of the Veda for the 
declining intelUgence arid spirituality of men by means of mythology 
and stories; the Tantra is the universal scripture C^tra) for this 
age and is therefore considered as a Yuga Sastra. It is only a rein- 
teipretadon of the Veda for modem man and therefore is frequently 
called the Fifth Veda (the Mahabhiraia is also frequently called by 
this name). 

A Tantra is generally cast in the form of a dialogue between Sivu, 
the deification of the Ultimate Principle, and his female consort, 
P&rvati, the active aspect of the Ultimate Principle. When Parvad 
asks the questions and Siva answers them, the treatise is called an 
Agama, chat which has come down; when diva asks the questions 
and Parvad answers them, the Oeadse is called a Nigama. The 
Taniras are said to he the truest exegesis of the Vedas, and their 
origiD is certainly as ancient as those of some of the clasrical 
Upanisads. 

The Tantras not only issued from the same source as did the 
Upani»ds, but it is said chat they have been as widespread in India. 
According to tradition. India had been divided into three regions 
called Kxantas. These Krantls were Visnukrinta, Rathakranta, and 
Akval^mtL Vifnukranta extended from the Vindhya Mountain in 
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Csttala (Chittagong), thus includiag Bengal; Rathakrinti» from 
the same mountam to Mahidna (Tibet), including Nepal; and 
AftvaltrlniS, from tbc same mountain Co "the gjeat ocean/’ apparently 
including the resc of India. Sixty*fouc Tantraa had been assigned to 
each region, and all of them could be dassihad accocding to the three 
interpretations of philosophy, Abl^eda, Bedha, and Bhedibheda, that 
is, non^ualism, dualism, and dualism and non-dualism. 

A Tantra is said to consist of seven marks or topics: (0 creation, 
(a) desBuction of the universe, ($) worshipi (4) spiritual exercises 
(Yoga), ($) rituab and ceremonies, (6) six actions, and (7) medita* 
don, They were the encydopedias cf knowledge of thdr time, for 
they dealt with all subjects from the creation of the universe to the 
regulation of society, and they have always been the repository of 
esoteric spiritual beliefs and practices, especially the spiritual science 
cf Yoga, 

There is much conttoversy over thdi antiquity which usually 
reflects a lack of full knowledge of their tradition and a failure to 
distinguish between tl^ record and the doctrine, The Kali age is 
still in pr^ess: therefore, it is bdieved, that new Tantras will con* 
tinue to appear as r^s (sagas) record thdr intuitional insighu on 
the needs of modem man, but the appearance cf these records in xto 
way dates the doctrine which they express, for the doctrine has 
existed in the minds of man since time immemorial, 

The Tantras have miny common characteristics. They all accept 
the Veda end ate in no way hostile to the six Darinas. Their pu^ 
pose is to provide a way for the salvation of man during the present 
age (Kali Yuga), Their principles are of universal application with* 
out regard to time or place, remperameot or capacity, as is witnessed 
by the many religious sects that have received inspiration from their 
teachings, Tliey maintain that mere philosophical speculation on the 
ultimate nature oi things ts not enough to satisfy the spiritual hunger 
of the soul, no more than a description of a banquet is sulSdent to 
satisfy the physical hunger of the body. Therefore, they provide not 
only the principles of speculation, but also the bads for experience; 
they not only argue, but they experiment They provide a rational 
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foundaoon for the spiritual exercises that will liberate man during 
one lifetime. These practices are referred to as Sadhana, derived from 
the root sadh, succeed,” that is, that success which leads to final 
emancipation of the soui. Their philosophy furnishes the reasons re* 
quired to make die mind firm in its faith so that it will not despair 
in the early stages when all seems so hopeless. Other philosophiea 
offer a theoretical explanation of the ultimate natute of reality which 
brings peace of mind, but the Taniias picwde a basis for the actual 
absorption of the essence of man into the essence of Really. Through¬ 
out dieir structure, the emphasis is placed on the practical aspect of 
knowledge. 

The Tantras are aware of the fact that the world of name and 
form with its sorrow and suffering cannot be dissolved by logic alone, 
lliey teach that only by growth and development can the obstacles 
of life be surmounted. They accept the world around us as it is, 
exalting everything, discarding nothing, relegadog everything to its 
rightful place, and provdding a spiritual prescription for an orderly 
life according to the Laws of Nature. 

7 ^e many errors of incerpretacion which the Tantras have suffered 
are perhaps due to the fragmentary character of available material, 
the technical characiec of their terminology, the subtle and meta* 
physical character of their teachings, and the lack of general knowl* 
edge of the traditio n al background upon which they are based. Some 
of these problems may be solved when scholars bring to light the 
rich and untouched wealth of knowledge to be bad in Tibetan litera¬ 
ture, for in Tibet today that which has become tradition in India is 
still living. 

The Tantras axe commonly called Agama, and these axe divided 
into three main groups according to which deity is worshipped: 
Siva, ^kU, or Visiju. Together they form the three priodpal divirions 
of modem Hinduism, namely Saivlsm, ^ktism, and VaUoavism. 
All of them have their seeds of origin in the hoary antiquity of tune, 
and they have passed through many transitiens according to the in* 
teeprecations of their many leaders. As they eusc today, they axe 
considexed as the outstanding teligioos systems of India and have 
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(heir beginnings in (he esily peridd ai cbe Christian era. Numerous 
schools have stemmed from each of these, but it will sufBce to 
iDendon briefly the three principal fountainheads. 


^ivistn 

daivism worships &va as (he supreme being, regarding him as (he 
source and essence of (he universe. The temples dedicaied (o liim 
are chartcrerized by the Liflga (phallus) which is symbolic of the 
attributes of Siva. The sect as it is known today is said to date from 
some lime between the fifth end sixth centuries. It elaborated a dia* 
linctive philosophy called the iaivesiddMnitf about the eleventh 
century. This is based on the tradition of the Vedas and the 
Agamas. Ocher works that have influenced the gtowth end d^ 
veJopment of deivism are the Tamil ToUt^ppie'h and the Sanskrit 
MahAbharata and ^vetAjvotara Vpanitad. Their other sources are 
twenty^ght fiaiva Agomas, the hymns of the fiaiva saints, and the 
works of theologians. 

The chief of the twenty eight Agamas is Kimlka, including the 
section dealing with knowledge called Mr^andre A^ima. These ere 
leferred to by the Tamil saints Mioikkav&sagar Cyth cent.) and 
Sundatar. The most outstanding compiler of devotional literature 
was Nariibi AQdIr Naihbi (looc a.o.), and bis hymns are collectively 
called Tifumurej. Other important works ate Sekkirar's PariopuroAom 
(itch cent.), describing the lives of the sbrry-three fiaiva sainb and 
giving some odier valuable infonnadon; Meybnder’s ^vdjAnnaho* 
dUam (i^th cent.), the standard exposition of the ^vossdikinb^ 
Arulnandi flivicirya's ^Iva/ftdrusuUhiycr; and Umapad's 
fraluiam and Tiruarulpoyan (14th cent.). A systematic reconeflia* 
don of the two-fold tradidon of the Veda and Agama was undertaken 
by Nilakaotha (14th cent), who wrote a comuentaty on the 
VidaHtasvtra, interpiedng that work in the light of the daiva system. 

fiaivisTD is divided into two principal schools, the Northern school, 
known as Ka&mir fiaivism (to be discussed later), and the Southern 
school, known as the Ufigiyat sects, characcerized by wearing a 
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Linga around their necks. Tlie first great leader of the Southern 
school was Lakull^, believed to have been the last incarnation of 
MahcSvara and the founder of the sect of PaSupatas. The infiuence 
of ^vism grew by its conBict with Buddhism and Jainism in the 
age of the great Pallavas king. The fact that it flourished in the 
Cupa era is attested by the Mathura pillar insciiption of Candagupca 
11 \^remlditya (3^0 A.D.). The famed Cola kings were likewise 
flaivas and did everything to further its influence. 

This cult takes its name from its worship of flakti, which is rep* 
resented as the embodiment of the power that supports all that lives 
and which upholds the universe, flakii is portrayed as the female 
aspect of the Ultimate Principle, for it is this force that brings all 
manifestations into being; it is, therefore, deified as the wife of fliva. 
Around this principle an intricate system of ritual has developed. 
Its literature is specifically called the Tantras. All the followers claim 
great antiquity for their literarure, teachings, and principles, tracing 
their origin to the Vedas. The literarure tells of many famed pe^ 
sonages believed to have attained enlightenment through the practice 
of the rites taught by the fliktas. 


Vai^navism 

The chief characteristic of Vab^vism is the intense devotion to 
the personal god Visnu, who b accepted not only as the preserver, but 
also as the creator and destroyer of the universe. As such, Vaisnavism 
is a form of monotheism, for it sets aside the original triune equality 
of Brahma, Visnu, and Siva in favour of the one god Vimu, often 
called Hari. His two manifestations in human form are said to he 
Rama and 

Vaisnavism is very tolerant, for it is always ready to adapt itself 
to other creeds when winning over ocher religions. It has no formal 
organization or selected leader; it is always guided by the most out- 
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sunding mind its reacTiings and doctrines can develop. Its first 
great leader is generally conceded to have been Nadia Muni (814- 
924 A.D.), who was formally anointed in the firirangam temple in 
South India. With him began a new era of Vaisnavism. Then fol¬ 
lowed Yimundcarya and Raminuja 0017-1137 a.d.). It was 
Ramlnujo who laid down the lines of its doctrine by elaborating the 
lyftem of Vi&i^tadvaita. Vaisnavaite theology is based on the Vedas, 
Agamas. PurS^as, and Praha ndham, which consist of the hymns of 
the pc«^s8int8 called Alvirs. The distinctive features of Vaif;iBvisni 
are found in the Paflcar&tra religion jnencioned in the Mehabhirata. 

With the death of TUinSnuja came a period of sectarian sjdlt 
among the Valfnavas which finally ended about the thirteenth cea* 
tury in the permanent division in their ranks into two sects of 
Taokalais CSouihem school) and the Vadakalais CNorthem school). 
Ihe former regards the Tamil Prabandham as canonical, and is ixi' 
different to the Sanskrit tradition; the latter accepts both the Tamil 
and the Sanskrit tradition as equally authoritative. 

The founder of the Vadakalai (Northein school) was Vedlnta 
Delika, also known as VenkatanitUa (i^th cent.). He was one of 
the greatest successon of KftmAnuja. Other outstanding leaders who 
have received thdr inspiration from the teachings of Raminuja are 
Nlmbdrka (nth eenc.)> Midhva (rath cent.), Bim&nanda (136 
cent). Kabir (i4ih cent.). Nfinak (lyth cent.), Vallabba (ifth 
ccnO» and Caitanya Osth cent.). 



NYAYA 


The Njiys i$ the science of logicsl proof, and furnishes a correct 
method of philosophical inquiry Into the objects and subjects of hu* 
man ioowledge. It is said to be the means to true knowledge about 
the soul and the realization of the destiny of man according to the 
laws of nature. The term Nyaya is a Sanskrit word which signifies 
“going into a subject," that is, an analytical investigation of the sub¬ 
ject through the process of logical reason. Vltsyayana. the classic 
commentator on the Nyaya*Sutra. defines It as a “critical examina¬ 
tion of the objects of knowledge by means of the canons of logical 
proof." The Nyaya is also caUi Taikavidya, “sdence of reasoning," 
or \^davi{iya, “science of discussion.” 

The founder of the Nyaya was Gautama (Gotama) who is fre- 
quendy referred to in the literature as Ak^pada, “Bye-footed," and 
I^rghatapas. “Long^penance." It was customary to call one by a 
name which gave a descriptive characteriaation of the individual. In 
this instance, Gautama probably received these names from his long 
penances during his periods of study and from the ^ct that he was 
customarily seen with bis eyes directed toward bis feet when walk¬ 
ing, which is a natural way to carry the bead when contemplating 
during the course of a stiolL In fact, it is the way one is trained 
to walL 

There is considerable argument about die exact date of Gautama 
but the outstanding authorities place him about ^50 b.c.., making 
him almost a contemporary of Buddha. According to tradition, 
OautaiDd, the founder of the Nyaya, was bom at Gautamasthana, 
and each year a fair is held in this village in his honour on the 9th 
day of the lunar month of Caitra (March-April). The village is 
located 28 miles northeast of Darbhanga. Two miles east is a village 
called Ahalyasthana where a stone slab lies between two trees whi^ 
is believed to mark the resting place of his wife, Ahslyl. Gautama is 
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said to have spent most of his life with his wife AbalyS, in a 
hermitage simaied on the banJcs of the l^rodadhi Rivet oa the 
cumins of the city of Miihili, the modem Darbhanga in North 
Behac. He is also reputed to have lived for a time at GodnS at the* 
confluence of the Ganges and Sanyu- For his retirement be went 
to Piabh&sa, the well-known sacred pla« of pjlgrimage in Kathiawar 
^ the west sea-coast. He had a son. Satdnanda, who became a priest 
in the royal family of Jmaka much in the same way as the Niher 
of Gautama was a priest in the royal family of Kurufipijaya. 

Before the time of Gautama, the principles of the Ny 4 ya existed 
as an undifferentiated body of phdosophieal thought bearing on 
things that can be known and on the meins of acquiring such knowl¬ 
edge. Gautama merely formulated the generally accepted principles 
of the time. This was in keeping with the traditional beliefs about 
the evolution of man during the present age CKiH Yuga) which 
was just starting. During this age, it is believed that the conditioni 
and nature of man were to undergo certain changes whicli necessi¬ 
tated the compilation of traditional knowledge necessary for the 
spiritual progress of man. Therefore, the outstanding miods of that 
lime reduced to writing what bd before exised only in the memory 
of man. Gautama was the first to reduce the principles for the exam¬ 
ination of Truth into their present foro; thetefore, he is considered 
as the father of the Nyflya, 


Purpose 

The purpose of the Nyiya is aid to enable us to attain tb highest 
end of life, salvation, release, freedom as it is variously referred to. 
For this purpose it classifies the different ways in which knowledge 
is acquired. It teaches tbt the world consists of the uninterrupc^ 
fiow of misapprehension, Hults, activity, birth and pain. By the cesa* 
don of the flow of this chain of consequences will w« be freed. The 
way a break this chain is to obtain a fuller understanding of the 
true nature of things. Wbn this has been accomplished ib faults 
which consist of a delurion causing us to like and dislike a thing will 
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no longer exist. When this disappears, there will no longer be any 
desire which is the stimulus For all action. It is claimed that ^is will 
&ee us from rebirth, the cause of all sorrow and suffering, and 
enable us to achieve the supreme end of life. 

This exalted goal is said to be attained by thoroughly realizing 
the four subjects established in the Nyaytuutra, namely: (i) the 
thing to he avoided (i.e., pain), CO its cause Ci<^« desire and 
ignorance), Cs) absolute avoidance, C4) ^d the means of such 
avoidance (l.e., tme knowledge) which is to be secured. These four 
steps are considered the prime pre-requisites for the attainment of 
life's highest reward. 

The teachings of the Nylya are believed to enable us to discern 
the True from the false, and at the same dme, to be our greatest pro¬ 
tection when our knowledge is still in the process of growth and has 
not yet matured into the ripened fruit of enlightenment. Today in 
the search for cruch, die doctrine of each new teacher raises doubt as 
CO which is the right path. The seeker of truth centuries before the 
advent of the Christian era was likewise confronted with the same 
problem of trying to discern the true from the false. For this very 
purpose, certain teachings of the Nylya were laid down so tliat there 
would be a rational basis for recognizing the Truth. The only dif¬ 
ference between those of the past and ourselves was that in those 
days there were a thousand teachers to every one met today. 

Scope 

In its scope, the Nylya is a cridcal treatment of the problems of 
the Spirit. It tries to solve the problems of philosophy by studying 
the general plan and method of critical inquiry. It explores the tradi¬ 
tional beliefs of its time and argues vigorously against all prejudiced 
and irrational scepticism. It is said that wherever there is mental ac¬ 
tivity controlled by the purpose of acquiring knowledge of reality, 
there is a topic foi logic This capacity for truth seeking Is innate in 
human nature and is not aeated by logic; however, logic enables it 
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to accomplish its aims. Its solo purpose is ihe reclamation of the 
soul by providing the means of studying, listening and judging, for 
this 1$ said to be the way to mature wisdom which is acquired by 
the removal of doubti or to confirm that which has been p gsM 
down through tradidoa. The Nyaya is founded on the belief that 
only by the thorough examination of the modes and sources of co^ 
recc knowledge can the ends of life he truly accomplished; therefore, 
what has been supplied to us by the traditional teachings and by 
evidences of the senses most be submitted to critical inquiry. 

The Nyiya considers the psychobgical aspect of obtaining knowl* 
edge and treats at length the ways by which the mind is carried 
forward and impelled to produce fresh results and also points out 
the pitfalls. As such, it is tlie science of proof and of the estimadoo 
of evidence. The logical end physical departments become the pre* 
dominant features. It accepts the standard systems of philosophical 
thought and sets for its task the examination of the fundamental 
problems of reality. Its concern is the mcitns of knowledge and do( 
the nature of knowledge. It devotes its inquiry into the objects of 
perception, leaving the problems of origin and manlfestacion for 
the other systems. As such, it lays down the rules of sylbgistic reason* 
ing for the purpose of examining the objects of pcrceptbna It Is the 
operative cause of valid knowledge and dassihes the different ways 
in which knowledge is acquired. 

Phiknophy 

The opening verse of the Ny^sutra says that Supreme Felidty 
is attained by knowledge of the tnie nature of the sixteen categories, 
namely: 


r. 

Means of i 

ight knowledge 

Cpramipa) 

1. 

Object of r 

i^it knowledge 

(pEameya) 

3. 

Doubt 

(samlaya) 

4 * 

Purpose 


Cprayoiana) 

5 * 

Familiar example 

Cdrftania) 
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6. 

Established tenet 

Csiddhanta^ 

7 - 

Members of a syllogism 

Cavayava^ 

8 . 

Confutation 

Ctarka) 

9 - 

Ascertainment 

Cairnaya) 

10. 

Discussion 


rr. 

Controversy 

Cjalpa) 

xa. 

avil 

(vitanda) 

> 3 - 

Fallacy 

(hetvibbisa) 

14. 

Equivocation 

Cchaia) 


Futility 


26. 

Disagreement in principle 

Qaigrahasthana) 


These sixteen topics are to be used to discover truth. The first 
niftfi deal more strictly with logic, while the last seven have the 
fuDcdoQ of preventing and destroying error. 

Caurama in the compilarion of his work has used the method of 
"eniuneradon,” "definidoa’' and “critical examination.'' The first 
book deals with the “enmneration” and “definition" of his sixteen 
categories, and the remaining four books are reserved for "critical 
examination.” Since it is the purpose of this book to set forth only the 
principles of each system in order to enable the student to have a 
systematized outline for further study, only the first hook of Gautama's 
will he discussed. This in no way wOl omit anything that Is materially 
important. 

2. "THE MEANS OF RIGHT KNOWLEDGE (pmmina] are 
perception [pratyakM], inference [anumlna], comparison [upamlnaj, 
and verbal testimony [dabda]."> 

Each school of thought has its theory of knowledge. Perception 
Cpratyaksa) is the only meaos admitted by the f^rvaka^ verbal 
testimony (dabda) is the only means admitted by the Mimamsis; pec* 
ception ^pratyak^a) end inference C^u^nana) are admitted by the 
Vaidesikas and Bauddhas CBuddhists); perception Cp^atyaksa), in¬ 
ference C^unina) and verbal testimony (labda) are accepted by 
the Samkhyas; to the four recognized by the Naiyayikas, a fifth, 
called presumption C&rthlpatti), is used by the Pribhikaias; a sixth, 
called noo-exiitence Cabhiva), is added by the Bha^as and Vedan- 

* NyayofUire, i, I, j. 
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dAs; a seventh end eighth^ called probability (sacnbhava) and tndi* 
lion (ajtihya) are added by the PaurSnihas. 

Presumption (arthipatii) is the deductioo of one thing from the 
declaration of another thing, e.g., from the dedaration that Sinless 
there is cloud, there is no rain/ we deduce that 'there is rain, if 
there is cloud/ Non-existence CabhSva) is the deduction ^ the 
CMSience of one of two opposite things from the non-exiuence of 
the other; e.g., the non-existence of the sun established the ensteoce 
of the stars. Probability (sambhava) consists in c^niaing the ex¬ 
istence of a thing from that of anothet thing In which it is included. 
Tradition (aidhya) is an assertion which has come down from the 
past without any indication of the source from which it Erst orig¬ 
inated. 

Nyiya comprehends these additional means of valid knowledge, 
because presumption, non-existence and probability are Included in 
inference, and tradition is included in verbal testimony. Since ao 
new category is raised by them, they cannot be considered as indc' 
pendent means of tight knowledge; ihcrcfoie, there is no need to 
consider them separately. 

PERCEPTION (pntyakia) is defined ai that knowledge which 
arises from the contact of a sense with its object, and which is de¬ 
terminate, unnameable and non-erratic. Oecerminate is distinguished 
from indeteminate knowledge in the instance of a man who, looking 
from a distance, cannot ascertain whether there is smoke or dust. 
The unnameable brings to out attention the fact that the name of 
a thing has no connection with the knowledge of a thing derived 
through our perception. The non^rratic means that we cannot derive 
knowledge of water by the perception of a mirage which is an illusion 
or erratic. Perceptional knowledge must be real, actual, discreet, 
spedfio, particular and not vague, visionary or general. 

INFERENCE (anumaoa) is deSned as that knowledge which is 
preceded 1^ perception. It may be a priori, from cause to effect; e.g>, 
on seeing clouds, one infers that it is going to raio; or it may be 
a posteriori, from effect to caus^ e.g., on seeing a river swDllen, one 
infers that there has been rain. It may also be what is termed 
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'coTTiTDOnly se^/ which is knowledge of one thing derived from the 
perception of another thing with which it is commonly seen; e.g., on 
seeing rdn, one infers tbet there are clouds. 

COMPARISON Cupamina) is defined as knowledge of a thing 
derived from Its similarity to another thing previously well known. 
For example, one is told that a watec-huffalo resembles a cow. Then 
one goes into a region where the wa(e^buffalo lives, and on seeing 
an animal resembling a cow, one concludes that it must be a water- 
buffalo. 

VERBAl- TESTIMONY C^bda) is defined as the instructive 
assertion of a reliable person, that is, one who is possessed of true 
knowledge and is truthful. This may be about things which can be 
seen or about intangible realities. Tire first can be verified, but oz^ 
must depend upon inference to ascertain the verity of the last. 

The sphere of perception is the present; that of inference Is the 
past, present, and future; while comparison is an instrument of per* 
ceprion, enabling one to know an object designated by a name. It 
has been said that it is by means of these four soumes of right 
knowledge that the affairs of men are conducted. 

2. “THE OBJECTS OF RIGHT KNOWLEDGE [prameya] 
are the soul [atman], body [^riraj, senses [indriya], objects [artha], 
intelligence [buddhij, intellect [maoasj, activity [pravrttij, fault 
[dosa], re*buth [pretyabhlva], fruit [phala], pain [duhkha], and 
release [apavarga]." ^ 

There am innumerable objects that might serve as the objects of 
right knowledge, but these twelve are especially listed because knowl* 
edge of truth about them is said to dispel ail delusions and lead to 
salvation; while false knowledge concerning these topics holds man 
in the bondage of human sorrow and suffering. It is not the object 
of Nyfiya to explain all that la known about these several topics, that 
is left for (he more speculative systems. 

The marks of the SOUL CaCman) are said to be desire (icchha), 
avecsion Cdve^), effort Cprayatna), pleasure Csukha), pain Cduhkha), 
and knowledge That is, the substance called soul is to 

I, 9. 
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be ihe abcde ot ihese qualities. Since tlw soul is one of the intangible 
realities, it cannot be appreltended through the contact o£ the senses; 
therefore, it must be known either from verbal testimony or by 
means of inference from the presence of these marks. 

THE BODY C^rira) is said to be the sire of moiioD Ccc$lS)i of the 
senses Cindnyas) and of die objects Carthas) of pleasure and pain. 
As such, the body 1 $ the held of the soul’s experiences as It strives 
to reach what U desirable and avoid what H undesirable, all of which 
are made known through the semes, the instruments through whkii 
the soul comes in contact with the outer world. 

The SENSES Cindriyes) and their objects Carthas) are the nose 
CghrS^a), the tongue (rosanS), the eyes Coak|us), the skin Cevvk), 
and the ears (Iroirfipi). Here ate meant the poweis of smell, taste, 
sight, touch and hearing. They are associated respectively with the 
five elements: earth (prihisi), water Cipaa)i fire (tejos), air (v&yu), 
and ether (ikfito). Their respective objects (arthas) are odour 
Cgandha)} flavour (rasa), colour CrOpa), sensodon (sperla), and 
sound C^bda). The senses and their objects provide five varieties of 
perception yielding special kinds of knowledge according to the ob* 
jects which they illumine. They will be explained in mom detail 
when discussing Slihkbya. 

INTELLIGENCE (buddhi) is the power of forming and retain* 
ing conceptions end general notions, the faculty of the mind to dia> 
cem, judge, comprehend, apprehend, and understand the meaning 
of right knowledge. It is that power of man whkh enables him to 
contemplate the eternal. 

The mark of the INTELLECT (manas) is the capacity for re* 
flection, inference, testimony, doubt, ready wit, dream, cognition, 
conjecture, memory, desire, and feeling of pleasure and pain, An¬ 
other indication of the intellect is its incapadiy co perceive two 
things at the same time even though the senses are in contact with 
theii objects. In contrast with the faculty of intelligence, the intellect 
seeks factual knowlojgc which is worldly, while the intelligence 
aims at wisdom which is divine. 

ACTIVITY (prav|Tti) is that which sets the mind, body, end 
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Toice in modon, which nay be either good or bad. It is the effect 
cS these actions, stimulated by desire because of false knowledge, 
that holds man in bondage. 

FAULTS Cdosa) are the cause of aU action. They are (i) Attra^ 
tion, which consists of lust, greed, craving, longing, and covetous¬ 
ness AversUntj which consists of anger, envy, jealousy, and iio- 
placability: Cs) Delusion, which consists of ^Ise knowledge, doubt, 
pride, and carelessness. The mark of attnction is attaclunen^, of 
aversion, is the want of forbearance: of delusion, is misapprehension. 
The worst of these is delusion because it breeds attraction and 
aversion, which make one forget that there is nothing agreeable or 
disagreeable (o the soul: therefore, there is no reason to like or 
dislike objects. 

The reason £bi the appearance of the faults i$ due to the incapacity 
to distinguish the parts from the whole, chat is, the real from the 
unreal: o.g., the shapely form of a heaudfu} woman provokes litst, 
while the 9^t of blood is repellmg. And sc it is with everything 
throughout nature: there is the twofold aspect, the real and the 
unreal. Because of this false conception of rhe cue nature of things, 
desires are bom which, in turn, stimulate action. Here it must be 
remembered that the hatred of pain is none the less hatted; and 
until aU such reacdom are removed by true knowledge, one will 
remain attached to the illusicnary world of name and form. 

True knowledge for the teclamation of the soul is said to be 
acquired by constant study and refiection on the teachings of 
philospphy. In this way wisdom can be marured until all doubt has 
been removed, and the mind will then awaken to the unseen reality 
within. Aids mentioned which lead to this end are lectures on 
philosophical topics by individuals well versed in the §astras Caacient 
wisdom) and discussions with teachers and fellow*studeots who are 
sincerely seeking true knowledge. 

REBIRTH Cprecyabhava) means the reappearance of the animat 
ing principle in physical form after having passed away. Birth coo- ' 
«$ts of the connection of the soul with the body, sense-organs, and 
mind. Therefore, birth is zwt the production of anything new, but 
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only leassocistion; while death is not the desiruetion of anything, 
but only separation. To deny this would be to destroy the moral law 
that everyone will rec^ve his just dues. At the same rime it would 
leave meaningleig the teachings ^ some of the greatest minds who 
have ever lived. 

FRUIT Cphala) is the product of all activity. It may be in the 
form of either pleasure or pain, depending upon the oatuie of its 
cause. It is of rwo kinds, that which sppean immediately as seen 
in the labours of a carpenter, or that which appears after a lapse of 
time as seen in the planting of seed by a farmer. The same prirtciples 
operate in man, for the body is merely a field where the harvest of 
the soul will be reaped according to past conduct. The fruit of 
li^t conduct in the world of affairs may appear as companionship, 
progeny and wealth, which are merely the souicea out of which joy 
may be experiaaced. 

PAIN Cduhkhi) is an impediment that hinden the progress of 
the soul. The body is said to be the abode of pain; the senses are the 
instruments of pain; the intellect 1$ the agent of pain; birth, then, 
is association with pain; therefore, life is a passing experience of 
sorrow and suffering. Pleasure is but an interval, for all pleasures 
are ectendod with suffering of non'fulfillmeat which produces con* 
stant mental suffering. It can, therefore, be said that he who is 
addicted to the pursuit of pleasure is in reality given to the pursuit 
of pain, for there is no plosure, in the aiiBinmeut and enjoyment 
of which, pain in some form or other is not presenL 

RELEASE Capavarga) is defined as absolute deliverance from 
pain. Only the soul which is no longer associated with the body, 
sen$e*organs and loiellect is freed from pain. This will come to pass 
when one sees that all pleasures of the world are tinged with pain, 
and that the body, senses, and inieUect are the vehicles of pain. 
When the mind is owakenad to the true nature of things by right 
knowledge, pain will fade away as the darkness of the night before 
the rising sun. Tlie faults will have disappeared, and there will be 
DO longer any incentive to action, which, in rum, will free the soul 
from future reUrths. The Astras teach that man must learn to 
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discnminate: (x) diat rebirth^ fruit, snd pain are the things ro be 
known; CO Action and faults are to be avoided: Cs) that release 
is to be arcained; and C4) that knowledge of Truth is the means 
of its attainment. It is by coostandy turning over the thoughts of 
these teachings in one's mind that the vision of true knowledge 
appean. 

True knowledge is developed first by learning to withdraw the 
senses from thdr contact with their respective objecu in the cuater 
world, When this has been accomplished, they must be held sie&d* 
fast by retentive effort, and then the mind will unite with the soul 
when knowledge of the Truth will b^in to dawn. This is made to 
happen by a strong detire to know the Truth. By habitual cultivation 
of this stale, the mind learns to repose in tbe soul, and ct^ltion of 
the eternal reality soon arises. 

There are many objects which force ibeiuselves upon tlie con* 
sdousness with such intensity that the mind cannot achieve this 
state of abstracdon, such as bungee, thint, heat, cold, disease, and 
the elements. The practices of Yoga have been devised to enable 
one to overcome even these obstacles. This capacity for the practice 
of Yoga comes from the accumulation of previous effort in past lives, 
for it is said that tbe virtue bom of the practice of Yoga accompanies 
one even into another life. Preparation for the practice of Yoga is the 
study of philosophy, 

3. 'IX)IJ£T [sathlaya] which is a conflicting jud^nent about 
the precise character of an object, arises from the rec^nition of 
properties comjnon to many objects, or of properties not common to 
any of the objects, from coixfiicting testimony, and from irr^ularity 
of perception and noa'perception.” * 

Doubt must not be confused with error, which is false knowledge, 
whPe doubt i$ incomplete knowledge which serves as the incentive 
foe investigation. False knowledge may produce conviction which 
puts the mind to sleep by removing all detiie for further knowledge. 
Here error is defined as that which does not lead to successful action; 
for example, it is impossible to fulfill tbe e?cpectatioQ$ created by 

•rw, 
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haDucioations. In other words* the ideal world of thought must 
correspond to the outer reality in order to be considered true. T!ie 
rules of Nyiya are to be used when doubt has arisen in the mind, 
and it becomes necessary, therefore, to examine reality for con* 
Urination, 

The following examples will make clear the five kinds of doubt: 

CO ReccCTition of common properties; e.g., being unable to de* 
cermine in iHe twilight whether an object Is a post or a man, for the 
pr^rtyof taPness belongs to both. 

necognioon of properties not common; e.g., being unable to 
determine wnetber a sound is eternal or non-etema], for the property 
of sound does not abide in either men* animals, and plants whicn 
ate non*etecna], nor in the elements, which are eternal. 

Cs) Conflicting testimony, e.g, being unable to decide whether 
the soul exists or does not exist ircm the mere study of philowphieal 
writings which set forth convincing arguments on botl\ sides. 

C4) Irregularity of perception; e.g., being unable to detensine 
whether water is perceived vmen it is seen In a tank where it actually 
exists* or when it Is seen In a mirage where It really docs nut exist. 

(5) Irregularity of non*perception; e.g., being unable to determine 
whether water exists in a vegetable, sudi ss a carrot* where it 
really exists but cannot be peiceived* or if it ardsts on dry land* 
where it does not exist and also earmot be petcelvod. 

4. "PURPOSE fprayojana] is that with an eye to wliich one 
proceeds to act” 

Purpose serves as the motive behind all action which may be to 
attain something or avoid something. Undl there is purpcee, there 
can be no successful action; therefore, a wise man never engages in 
purposeless action. It U said to pervade all living bangs* all acts and 
ail systems of right knowledge.^ 

5. "A FAMILIAR EXAMPLE [dr^^ota] is the thing about 
which an ordinary mao and an expert entertain the same opinion.” * 

Both sdendrts and ordinary men accept (he general proposition 
that whenever there is rain there must be clouds; therefore, such an 


MfeiA* i* I. 
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example <3n be used as an example in the prxess ot rea^ning 
from the kjicpwn to the unknown. 

6. “An ESTABLISHED TENET [addhanta] is a dogma resting 
on the authority of a certain school, hypothesis, or implication.'' • 

There are four kinds of dogma: 

Cl) A dogma of all the schools is dehned as a tenet which is not 
oppoWd by aoy school and which is claimed by at least one school; 
e.g., all sciiools accept earth, water, light, air, and ether as the basic 
Eve elements, and smell, taste, colour, touch, and sound as the 
objects of the five senses. ' 

(a) A dogma peculiac to some school is defined as a tenet which 
is accepted by si^ar schools, hut rejected hy opposite school^ e.e., 
the Sajhkhya doctrine proceeds on ^e established premise that 
thine cannot come into existence out of nothing." 

An hypothetical dogma is defined as a tenet which, if ac* 
copied, leads to the acceptance of another tenet; e.g., the acceptance 
of the doctrine that there is a soul apart from the senses, because it 
can recognize one and the same object by seeing and touch, implies 
(a) that the senses are more than one; Cb) that each of the senses 
has its particular object; Cc) that the soul derives its Imowledge 
through the channels of the senses; and (d) that a substance which 
is distinct ftom ia qualities is the abode of them. Many other unplica' 
tions could be dtem 

C4) An implied dogma 1 $ defined as a tenet which is not ex- 
pUddy dcclarM as such, but which follows from the examination of 
particulars concerning it, e.g., the discussion whether sound is eternal 
or noo^temai implies that sound is a substance. 

7. ‘The MEMBERS [avayava} (of a syllogism) are proposition 
[pratijQa], reason [hetu], example {udabarana], application fupa* 
nayaj, and conclusion [nigamana].” ’ 

The members are the logical steps used to establish the object of 
knowledge. Together they combine the four means of right 
Imowledge: 

(i) Proposition is the enunciation of the object of knowledge to 
be proved as set forth in the ^tras or by Verhd Testimony. 

« i, I, i6. 
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(i) Reason is ihe vehide of Inferenct used lo prove the propo¬ 
sition. 

C3) Example is an ob)ect of Pmcfthn, 

C4) Application consists of ComporuoM. 

(5) Condusioa shows the convergence of the four means of right 
knowledge toward the same object. 

The application of the members of a syllo^sm can best be se<n 
from the classic example: 


i. Proposition 
a. Reason 

3. Example 

4. /plication 

5. Conclusion 


This hill is fiery. 

Because it is smoky. 

Whatever is smokj' is fiery, is a kitchen. 
So this hill is smoky. 

Therefore, this hdl is fiery. 


These five members fonn the integral part of a syllogism designed 
to demonstrate (he truth concerning a particular statement or object. 
In order to establish the object to be examined, hter commentaries 
have introduced five additional members: however, they do not 
form any part of the actual argument. They arc: 


CO Inquiry CjijABa), which is the inveHigatlon of the proposi¬ 
tion; e.g., is this hill fie^ in all its parts, or in a porticular ptt? 

(a) Doubt Csamftaya), which is questioning the reason; e.g., that 
which is called smoke may be dust. 

C3) Capacity (bkyaprapii), which is to detennine if the example 
warrants the conclu^; e.g., is there alwiw smoke where there is 
fiie^ It is not seen in a moulten ball of steel. 

(4) Purpose (prayojana), which is lo asecruin if the object if 
something to be »u^t, av^ed, or ignored. 

C5) Removal of all doubt (samfcayavyudasa), which is to make 
certain that the opposite of the proposirion is not hue; e.g., it is 
settled beyond any measure of a doubt that wherever there js onokc 
there is fire. 

The function of the Proposition is to connect with the substat>ce 
the attribute » be demonstrated; for it enunciates the thing 10 be 
proved and renders the operation of the other members of tlw 
sylb^sm. 
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The function of the Keaton ii to state that the attribute to be 
demonstrated is the cause of detnonstiation; for it furnishes the means 
by which a thing is proved. It is brought forward in the Example 
and the Application; and by its predicadon, the re statement of tht 
Propoadon in the Conclusion is possible. It may accomplish its pur* 
pose either by afSnning the character of the Example or by deny* 
ingifc 

The function of the Example is to show that the two attributes are 
related in the same substratum as the thing to be demonstrated and 
the means of demonstzadon, It consists of a familiar instance which 
is known to possess the property to be established and which implies 
that this property is invariably contained in the reason'given. The 
Example can be either affirmative or negative. A negative Example 
is a familiar instance whi^ is Imown to be devoid of the property 
to be established and which implies that the absence of this property 
is invariably rejected in the reason given. As such, it fumishes the 
resemblance or difference as the means of the demonstration of the 
thing to be proved and makes Application posible through re¬ 
semblance to it. 

The function of the Application is to demonstrate that the at* 
tribute which is the means of demonstration co-exists with the at¬ 
tribute which is to be demonstrated. It consists of a statement which 
brings forward the attribute which the thing to be demonstrated 
possesses, to show that it is or is not in coixunon with the Example. 
Without Application, the accribute, which is the cause of the dem¬ 
onstration, caimot be brought forward in the thing and it cannot, 
in cCTsexiueoce, demonstrate the object. 

The function ol the Conclusion is to exclude all contrary con¬ 
clusions against the Pcoposition to be proved. It brings together the 
Proposition, Reasorx, Example, and Appbcation; otherwise, the 
various members cannot operate toward the same end and thereby 
produce proof. In other words, the Conclusion exhibits the capacity 
of all the members to operate as a unit and prove the truth of a 
single statement. 

8. “CONFUTATION [tarka], which is carried on for ascertain- 
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mg the real chancier oF a thing oF which the clisracter is not known, 
is reasoning which reveals the chancter hy showing the absurdity 
of all contrary characters.” ^ 

Confuution is a conjecture for the sake of knowledge of truth in 
respect to an unknown object by elimination of all contrary sup> 
positions; e.g., is the soul a product or a non*pToductV If the soul is 
a ooo'product, it will experience the fruit of its action and will on 
the eradication of the cause of le-blrth, attain release; therefore, re* 
birth and release will be possible. If it is a product, these will not be 
possible, because the soul's connection with the body, mind, and 
senses will not be the result of its own action, nor will it experience 
the fruit of its own action. The phenomenon of re-birth and release 
is well known and estahlislied; diercfore, the soul must be a non- 
product. Conjecture in this form is called Confutation. This is not 
knowledge of the truth which ascertains, determines and makes cen 
tain that the soul is such and such and nothing else. It leaves the 
supposition to which assent is given to hold the field undisputed; 
after which knowledge of the truth is produced through the appli¬ 
cation of the means of right knowledge. For this reason Confutation 
U said to be only in essocisdon with the other means of knowledge 
and U, therefore, mentioned separately. 

9. "ASCERTAINMENT (nirnaya] is the removal of doubts, and 
the determination of a question, by hearing two opposite sides.” * 

Ascertainment is the deteniuoadon cS the object by means of 
opposite views after a first impression which creates a doubt. The 
sequence of investigation is ss follows: first impression, doubt, op¬ 
posite views, application of die rules of reason, determination of the 
object, ascertainment, and knowledge of reality. Doubt Is the tesuU 
of first impression, and gives impetus to invesd^tion in order to 
ascertain the truth. There is no need of ascertsinment in the case 
of direct perception or in reading authoritative texts. 

10. "DISCUSSION [>^da] is the adoption of one of two op¬ 
posing sides. What is adopted is analyzed in the form of five mem¬ 
bers, and defended by the aid of any of the means of right knowl- 

•IW., i. I, 40 - •IWi, 1.1,4:. 
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edge, while its opposite is confutation, without deviation 

from die establish^ tenets." 

The purpose of Discussion is to snive at the truth of the proposh 
lion under consideration. This may he hy discussing the topic with 
anyone who is a sincexe seeker of Truth. It is not necessary to estab¬ 
lish one’s belief. It is enough to detire merely to ^bmit one’s views 
for exanuDation in order to ascertain the Truth. The dlscustion does 
not necessarily have to take into considemdon the opposite opinion; 
it is enough to put any proposition to the test of logic. The usual 
procedure is to maintain the thesis by means of valid Imowledge and 
to attack the counter-thesis by means of confutation. 

II. "CONTROVERSY, POLEMICS (jalpa], which aims at gain¬ 
ing victory, is the defense or attack of a proposition in the manner 
aforesaid, by qiuhhles, futilities, and Other processes which deserve 
rebuke." “ 

A polemist is one who engages in an argument for the sole purpose 
of victory. He has no desire to gain further knowledge of Truth, and 
therefore, will employ any device of debate in order to win. Thes€ 
axe usually of a negative character, such as quibbling, putting up 
fudle arguments, or resorting to one of the occasions for rebuke, 
such as evading (he issue. 

ii. "CAVIL [vitandi] is a kind of wnaagling, which consists in 
mere attacks on the opposite ade.' ^ 

Here (here is no desize to establish any proposition. The only in¬ 
terest is to heckle the speaker by carping and offering frivolous ob¬ 
jections. 

Polemics and Caviling, which are considered as forms of Discus- 
sioQ, may be used by one in search of Truth in order to protect one’s 
growing knowledge which has not yet matured into a full blossomed 
conviction. Frequently the student will encounter objectionable per* 
sonalities who have not attained true knowledge but who are over¬ 
come with their intellectual attainments in die fie ld of philosophical 
thought, These people, not being possessed of a noble character, will 
violate all the rules of propriety, having no consideration for the 

i. n, I. i. n, a. 5, n. 3. 
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beliefs of anotbei. Under such circumstances tbe scudeot is urged 
^ make use of these devices in order to protect bis growing mind 
m the same way that nature uses thorns on soine plants to safeguard 
the growth of its fruit 

13. "FALLACIES OF A REASON [hcrvibhisa] are the erratic* 
the contiadicioiy, the equal to the question, the unproved, and the 
mistimed." 

The classic examples given in the commentary on the text will 
best serve to illustrate what is intended. They are: 

Cl) The EttoHc is debned as the reason which leads to more 
usiona than one, 


Proposition. 
Enatlc Reason, 
Example, 
^plication. 
Conclusion. 


Sound is eternal, 

Because it is inungible, 

Whatever is intangible is eternal, as atoms. 
So is sound (intangible), 

Therefore, sound is eternal. 


Again; 

Proposition. 
Erratic Reason. 
Example. 

Conclusion. 


Sound is ncn*etema], 

Because it is intangible. 

Whatever is intangible U non-etemal, as in* 
intellect, 

Therefore, sound is non*etemal. 


Here two opposite conclusions have been drawn from the sane 
reason. This is due to the fact that there is no relatioiuhip between 
"intangible" and "eternal end non*etemal." In other words, the 
middle term ‘‘inungible" is not pervaded by the major terms "eternal 
and oOD-etemar; ^erefore the reason is said to be Erratic. 

(a) The Contradictory is deEned as the mason which opposes 
what is to be esablisbed. 


Proposition. A pot is produced, 

CoDiradjctoiy 

Reason. Because it is etemel. 

Here the reason contradicts that which is to be proved, because that 
which is eternal is never produced. Eternal and produced are con* 
tradictory attributes and cannot abide together. 

«MW., 
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C3) Eqval to the Question (i.e. Petitio Prindpii) is defined as the 
r^son which provokes the very question for the solution of which 
it was employe. 

Proposition. Sound is non-etemal, 

Reason which is 

Equal to the Because it is not possessed of the attribute of 
Question, etemalicy. 

Here nothing new is contributed to the aigumenL The reason merely 
begs the question, for "non-etemal" is the same as '‘not possessed cJ 
tbe attribute of ecemality." la other woids, the subject matter of the 
topic is advanced as the reason for the desired inference. This stops 
the argument and makes the i&vestigadon of Truth impossible. 

(4) The Unproved is defined as the reason which stands in need 
of ptoof, in the same way as the proposition does. 

Proposition. Shadow is a substance, 

Unproved Reason. Because it possesses motion. 

Here it is necessary to prove the reason as well as the proposition; 
the ref or e , the reason cannot be used. 

(5) The Mistimed is defined as the reason which is adduced 
when the time is passed in which it might hold good. 

Proposition. Sound is durable, 

Mistimed Reason. Because it is manifested by union, as a colour. 

The colour of a pot manifests the instance when the pot is revealed 
by the light of a lamp; however, the colour was there before its 
lecognidoD, and it remains after the lamp is taken away. This is not 
tbe case with sound, for it does not come into being until after a 
drum is struck with a drumstick. It did not exist b^ore the drum 
was struck and it does not remain after the drum is struck; therefore, 
tbe analogy between colour and soimd is not complete, and the 
reason is said to be mistimed. 

14. TtQUIVOCATION (cbaU) i$ the opposition offered to a 
proposition by tbe assumption of an altemativc meaning.” 

Equivocations are of three sorts: 

(i) Playing upon words (vacas). This consists wilfully taking 

i, n, xo. 
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i tern) to meap somediing difFeretit from that intended hy the 
speaker; e.g., taking iKe quadruped to mean founlegged table 
instead of an animal. 

(a) Generalizations Csetnanyls). This consists of asserting the im* 
possibility of a particular because of the impossibility of the whole; 
e.^., Co deny that a particular cow is black because all cows are not 

(3) Metaphors CupaeSras). This consists of denying the proper 
meanina of a word ^ taking it literally when It was used ineta* 
phorically; e.e., the grandstand cheered means that the people in the 
grandstand cheered end not the physical structure. 

15. "FUTILITY [jflti] consists in offering objections founded on 
mere similarity or dissimilarity " 

The reply is said to be futile If it does not take into consideration 
the universal connection between the middle term and the major 
tenn. Mere similarity or dissimilarity ia not sufficient. There are 
twency*four kinds of futility which aim at showing an equality of 
the arguments of two sides. They are as follows: 

0 ) Balancing the homogeneity. 

(а) Balancing the heterogeneity. 

Balancing the addition. 

(4) Balancing the subtraction. 

CO Balancing the questionable. 

(б) Balancing the unquestionable. 

C?) Balancing the alternative. 

(8) Balancing the reciprocity. 

C9) Balamting the co'presence. 

(10) Balancing the mutual absence. 

(] i) Balancing the infinite regression, 

00 Balancing the counter-examde. 

O3) Balancing the non*ptoduced. 

O4) Balancing the douM. 

(1 0 Balancing the controversy. 

(16) Balancing the noii*reason. 

C17) Balancing the presun^on. 

03 ) Balancing the non-difference. 

Op) Balancing the non-demonstration. 

•MiiJ., i, n, 18. 
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Cm) Balandxig the percepticfl. 

C^t) Balancing the non^ercepdon. 

(n) Balancing the non'etemality. 

(a;) BalanciDg the etemaJity. . 

(24) BaJandng the effect 

16- '•DISAGREEMENT IN PRINCIPLE [nigrahastiana] arises 
when one misunderstands, or does not understand at all/' 

There is no purpose in arguing with one who reveals his utter 
lack o£ understanding 0/ the subject of invesrigadoD; therefore, one 
as privileged to stop the argument. Twenty*two occasions of disa* 
greement in principle are listed and discussed in the text, but it is 
beyond the s cope of this volume to examine them in full detail They 
are as follows: 

(1) Hurting the propoadon. 

(.%) Shifting the proposition. 

C3) Opposing the proposition. 

C4) Renouncing the propoaoon. 

C5) Shifting the reason. 

(6) Shifting the topic. I 

C7) The meaningless. 

(8) Ihe uninrelligible. 

C9) The incoherent. 

(to) The inopportune. 

(11) Saying too little. 

(12) Saying too much. 

C13) Rq>eriQon. 

(24) Silence. 

C15) Ignorance. 

(16) Ncai'ingenui^. 

C17) Evasion. 

(18) Admission of an opinion. 

C19) Overlooking the censurable. 

(ao) Censuring the non-censurable. 

C21) Deviating from a tenet. 

(22) The seoiBlance of a reason. 

n, 19. 
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Literature 

T (5 Nya)w*sf« U divided imo five books, each containing two 
chapters which were supposed to have been delivend in a series of 
ten lectuies. Ic is sot Imown for certain that Gautama is die author 
of the five books or if he actually committed them to writing, for 
during bis dme it was cuscomaiy to transmit such knowledge by 
Ota) tradition. Nevertheless, the importance of this treatise is partly 
seen from the number of outstanding commentaries that It has 
received. The classic commentary is that of Vitsyiyana C^5o A.n.). 
A few other impcfftanc Hmdu exponents and their works an: the 
V&ntiitA of Uddyotarka (6ch cent.), TAtforyaiikA of Vicaspad Midra 
Cpth cent.), Tet^aya^arihtddhi by Udayana (leth cent.). Nydya* 
moAjari by Jayaata (toth cent.), Nydyosdra of BhisarvajAa (loth 
cent.), and the TettvaantSmarti of GaageU Ct&th cent.). 

Gangeto is considered the father of the modem school and his 
work is the standard text. His son, Verdham&na, continued the tiadi* 
tlOQ of his works. The school is called Navadvipa and fiourishes ro 
this very day in Nudea, Bengal. The first great work of the 
Navidvipa school was the TffttvecintimaHiv)Mya of Vtoideva 
Sirvabhauma. It belongs to the end of (he fifteenth century. One 
of the reasons for its success was due to the outstanding disciples of 
V&sudeva. the most renowned being Caitanya, the famous Vaispava 
reformer. In the lytb century, Annan Bhatie cned to evolve a con¬ 
sistent system from the andent and modern schools of N^ya. Today 
his Tarhtsemgraha is a popular manual of the Nyiya school. 

The traditional use and appUcation of the teachings of the N)iya 
have best been preserved for us today itt Tibet, where the Nyaya 
holds its supreme position as being the foundation for all philosophi* 
cal inquiry. Today in the great monastic universidcs of Lha», re¬ 
gardless of what a student may eventually undertake to study, he 
must devote about four yearn to mastering the teachings of the 
Nyaya. This knowledge has been passed down through Buddhist 
teacUngs from Asanga wbo is said to have introduced first the 
principles of Nyaya into the practice of Buddhistic circles. Another 
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rcndvnied teacher of Logic was Vasubandhu, who was t]ie teacher 
of Digaaga. His famous pupil was I^raseoa, the teacher of 
Dhannaklrti ccdl). Both Dignaga and Dharmakirti were 
natives of Southern India and bom from Brahman parents. Dignaga 
won his fame as a powerful bgidan in a famous debate with a 
Brahman named Sudurjaya at the Nalandl University, the centre of 
Buddhistic learning for almost a thousand years. The condnuator of 
Dhatmaklcti's teachings emerged a generation later in the person 
of Dhaanottara, through the intermediate pupil, Devendrabuddhi. 
Today the teachings of Dharmahlrti are the standard text studied in 
Tibet; the Tibetans provide their own commentaries, but it is 
ptaisewordiy that these wdtings live today in their traditional form. 



VAISESIKA 


Tlte terra Vaitefika is derived from the Sanskrit word "viiexa/ 
which means the cherscieristics thai distinguish a particular thing 
from til ocher things. As a system of philosophy, the Vai^ka teaches 
that knowledge of the nature of reality is obtained by knowing the 
spedal properties or essential differences which distinguish nine 
Eternal Realities (Dravyas): Earth CPTthi> 0 » Water CApas), Fite 
CTejas), Air CVflyu), Ether (Ahida), Time CKila), Space (Dik), 
Soul CAiman), and Mind (Manas). 

The importance of the teachings of Vaike^ka as contrasted with 
other teachings is best illustrated by the classic example of the post 
and the thief. If we see a tall object in front of us when walking in 
the twilight, a doubt arises In eur mind as to whether the tall object 
is a post or a thief, and because of thU uncertainty we suffer from 
fear. This is due to the fact that we see only the common property 
of tallness which belongs to both post and thief. If we had know!* 
edge of the properties which distinguish a post from a thief, there 
would be no doubt, and, consequently, no suffering of fear. The 
same condition obtains in regard to all objects in tbe world around 
us. When we have knowledge of the distinguishing chancterUtics of 
the reality, objects of p erce ption will no longer awaken within ui 
the feeling of attraction or emsion which is the source of all misery. 
This is why the teachings that reveal to us knowledge of this sort 
are called Vaifiefika, 

The founder of the VaifiefUca was Ka^ida, also known as Ka^abhuj 
or Kanabhak^a. These names are merely descriptive of his accom* 
plishment, for his real name appears to have been Ki^yape. The 
name Kanada is derivad from kana, '*atom” and ad, '*(o eat,” literally, 
the "atonyeater.'' He is so named because be resolved reality to its 
smallest possible division, which is called anu in Sanskrit and com¬ 
monly translated as "atom.” 

4J 
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TKe system iias also been caUed Auluka wMch comes from uluka, 
This name- is said to bo descopcive of Kanada's habit of medi' 
taCing all day and seeking his food dining the night like an owl. 
It is the common practice of yogis to sleep by day and practice by 
nighti so it is quite possible that Kanada followed this routine of 
living. 

Kanada is not the origmdtor ^ these teachings, (be they have 
existed in the minds of the enlightened ones from time immemorial; 
however, he is oediied with having given us the first systematic 
account of them. These is little available historical information on 
the personal life of Kan Ida, and there is much speculation as to 
when he actually lived. The weight of authority places him in the 
third century B.c. 


Pwfose 

The purpose of the VatHsihisHiTa is best understood from the 
story of how ft happened to be written. It is cold that in times past 
a group of worthy disciples desiring to throw off the cloak of suffe^ 
ing that shrouds human existence entered the first stage of self* 
culture known as Hearing C^vana), which means to acquire in- 
formation or understanding by merely listening to the teachings of 
the sacred writings. These are the various Sruds (Vedas or revealed 
knowledge), Smrids (traditional knowledge, such as the phiiosopbi* 
cal teachings), Itibisas (hiscorical literature), and Puii^ (teachings 
of the origin of the universe). The puxinas have five purposes, i.e., 
Sazgasca pradsargasca varhtomanvantaxinica, vamianucaritericaiva, 
puranam pafica lakmajn. After an exhaustive search, they concluded 
that the fundamental means of escape from human bondage was to 
attain a direct vision of (be reality of the Self. With the need further 
to elaborate their faith, they entered upon the second smge of self* 
culture, called Manana, which conrists of discriminative undezsuud* 
ing, rather than simple belief. With this purpose m mind, they ap¬ 
proached the renowned sage, Kanada, beseeming him to reveal to 
them rationally the means by which they could attain Sel£*ReaIiza- 
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tion, and thereby be forever released from tbe coil of mortality. In 
response to their sincere desJie to know the path which leads to 
Self-Kealization* Kanada, full of compassion, set forrh the true nature 
of reality. His treatise, the VaiUstktuutto, is frequently called a 
Mok$a^tra, because it teaches the doctrine of ll^radon; and be* 
cause it also teaches that Self-Knowledge and Self-Realiaaticn are 
the means of attaining liberation CMok^a), it is sometimes called 
an Adbylime&astra, '’treatise about the Supreme Spirit.*' 

Dberetion (Moksa) cannot be attained by rhe cessation of pain 
alone, for there ia still the memory (Sanukfira) of past pain and the 
ever present potentiality future pain. This potentiality 

is the resultant energy abiding in the sou) as potential energy in 
consequence of previous action. This is said to be the cause of all 
suffering, because it urges the Heal Self to seek or avoid the illusive 
phantoms of worldly existence. It is possible to neutralise this re* 
sultant energy by the practice of Yoga, the third stage of self<ultdie. 
But the prime prerequisite is claimed to be an intellectual insight 
into the true nature of reality. 


bcopv 

T^e Vaitefika accepts the universe as it ia found extended iu 
space and changing in time, displaying a medley of sounds, colours 
and forms of the phenomenal world. By the process of reason it 
* organizes this cbaodc mass into a coherent and intelligible whole, 
and exhibits a system that seu forth the cosmic plan which shows 
the inierreladon of all its parts into a synthetic whole, operating 
with such perfection that its very conception is spiritually e» 
hilorating. 

Tbe criterion of truth is the correspondence between the subjec* 
rive world of thought and the objective world of focm. Reality is 
pervaded by existence; therefore, to be reel is to exist, and to exist is 
to be knowable; so when there is perfect harmony between the inner 
and outer world, tbe truth of reality is said ic cast its light 

As a system of philosophical thought, the Vaike^ka is intended 
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only for those inierested in the phenomenal world as it pertains to 
the fulfillment of life's purpose. The principal question (he VaUedka 
endeavours to aoswtz is, ‘'What are the bade realities of nature?" 
'There is no desire to indulge in intellectual speculations about the 
origin of things, but only to seek the practical means of philosophical 
insight. The sole interest is to analyze and syn^eslze the world of 
experience, strhdng to explain rationally the true nature of things. 

Kanlda reduces this objective world of infinite variety to nine 
ultimate realities, beyond which the mind cannot go and without 
which the objective world could not exist. He removes the illusions 
of life and lifts the veil of mystery from all forms, leaving reality 
naked in all its simplicity and beauty. As yarn is shown to be the 
reality of doth which is only the appearance of a new form, Kanada 
discloses the reality behind all the objects of experience, the con* 
cepts of thoughts, and all the movements of heavenly bodies. He re¬ 
veals the workings of the Invisible forces of nature and indelibly 
imprints upon the mind that the diversity of forms is nothing but 
a tefiection of the nine basic realities which, if realized, will enable 
us to attain the goal of absolute h^dom. 

The method of observation by which the cbaractetbtics of the 
nine Eternal Realities can be known is stated In the Vai£6fikasii[Ta, 
as follows: 

"The Supreme Good Cresults) from the knowledge, produced by 
a particular dhacma, of the essence of the Ptedicables [Padartbas], 
Substance [Dravya], Attribute [Guna], Action (Kaona], Genus ^ 
{Samkiya], Species [Vitesaj, and Combination iSainas^ya], by 
means of their resemblances and difeiences." ’ 

Kanada then shows chat Attribute, Action, Genus, and Spedes 
exist because of their combination with Substance (Dravya), in 
which they inhere. These can no more exist without Substance 
(Dravya) than a shadow can exist without its substance, for they 
are not realities; therefore, they must inhere in something in ordec 
to manifest. In the same manner, Combination is shown to be in¬ 
separably connected with Substance (Dravya); as heat is assodated 

* i, 1, 4, 
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with fixe, one cannot exist without the other. Finally, SubsoiiLc 
(Dravya) is shown to be the (oimdaiion of the universe and is re¬ 
solved into the nine Eiemal Realities. 

Iq the teachings of the Vaifiesika are to be found references to the 
laws which have served as the means of all ancient knowledge of the 
composition and transfornution of substances, the action of forces 
on moving bodies, and the sciences dealing with heat, light, sound, 
electricity, and magnetism. Even the basis foi ethics, sociology and 
psychology are intimated; but it is beyond the scope of this volume 
to point out the philosophical foundations for these subjects. 

Philosophy 

The nine Eternal Realities according to the Voi^aftluzsdtni are: 

"Earth [Ffthivij, Water [Apas], Fire [Tejas], Air [Viyu], 
Ether [Akida], Time [KUa], Space [DOt], Soul [htman], and Mirtd 
(Manas] (axe) the only Substances [Dravyas]." * 

The following discussion will show why the early teachers found 
it necessary to postulate these nine ultimate realities and no others 
in order to account for all known phenomana of Nature. 


Paromi^us 

. The first four Eternal Realities, Earth, Water, Fire, and Air axe 
^ considered together under the term ParanSnus, which are the uld* 
mate elements out of which they are composed. Parama^u is a 
Sanskrit term composed of a^iu, meaning that beyond which there 
can be no division, and the superlative prefix f aroma; therefore, the 
term means the smallest possihle division of mauer, beyond which 
funher division Is impossible, or that whole which has no poits. 
The word has been translated into English as "'atom” which does 
not give precisely the same meaning as Atom is understood toda^ 
if definition as given to Anu Is held In mind, no harm 
will be done in using the term "Atom.'' 

■JHA, i. I, 5. 
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Logical necessity showed the andent thiDkers chat it was not 
plausible to go beyond (be concept of Anu, otherwise a smaU thing 
such as a grain of lice, would be of (he same dimension as a large 
things such as Mount Everest; for both of them would possess an 
infinite number of parts. And since by logic it is impossible for 
something to come out of nothing, it was necessary to stop with 
some existent Keality; $0 the logical concept of Paranmus was 
postulated. By definition it is without parts, whidt means that it was 
not produced, and cannot be destroyed, since destruction involves 
the separation of parts; therefore, it is eternal. For the same reason 
it has no magnitude; therefore, it does not occupy any space and 
has no inside ot outside. It is super^sensible, that is, oanscendental in 
the same way that light is beyond the range of snell; therefore, it 
can be conceived only by tbe mind. 

We do not doubt the actual existence of sensible matter of the 
objective world, for its very persisteoce establishes its existence. Tbe 
feet that it is sometbing apart from ourselves is proved from the fact 
that it does net yield to our influence as do ideas and thoughts of the 
mental world which we can cell into being and haiii<h at our will. The 
objective world ia observed only when we come in relation to it, and 
it reveals the same forms to everyone, as for example, when everyone 
reports the same form on the observation of a chair; while the inner 
forms of ideas end thoughts of the sul^ective world cannot he ob* 
served hy others; for example, only one individual can see a dream.< 
If, then, the seosble world exists, it must be made of Paramanus,4|^ 
which are the logical ultiioaces of all things. 

The emptiness of matter has been proved today by out own 
scientists employing western methods. They have been able to show 
us chat a block of marble contains more spec than solid substance. 
This has been established from che fact that all mass is composed 
of atoms, chat is, che smallest possible divkion of pacucles which 
physicists have found to be nothing but a zoicrocosmic reproduction 
of che macTocom; for each atom concains a nucleus analogous co 
our sun, and around this nucleus revolve what ace called electrons 
conesponding to our planets. Tbe distances between the nucleus 
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and constiments of ad atom axe propordonauly the same os the 
planets of our solar system. 

There are lexical reasons, also, why all sensible matiec must con* 
tain space. The fact that all mass is capable of being compressed 
means, by debniiion, that its parts must be apart in order to be 
pressed more closely together; for if its pans were contiguous, it 
would be solid, which, by definition, is that without an Internal 
cavity, therefore, incapable of being eompressed. Then, too, mass 
must be porous in order to be operated upon by heat, which is said 
to penetrate the subsunce in order to produce a tnnsformation. To 
penetrate means to enter into, which is impossible of a solid thing. 
Then, too, all mass has magnitude, which is defined as the capacity 
to increase or decrease, which is Impossible of things that are 
solid. 

If all sensible matter did not contain empty space, we could not 
accept the auom that the Universe is pervaded by some cosmic 
force or power, whether it be called God or Natuie. All religions, 
beliefs, and philosophies are in accord (hat this cosmic force or power 
is omnipresent, that is, pervading all space and manifesting itself in 
a]] things. If the objective world of diversified forms known to out 
senses is to be pervaded by this cosmic force, it means that all sensible 
matter cannot be composed of hard, solid particles cf extended matter 
with magnitude so related as not to have any intervening space. If 

r were the case, it would be impossible for all sensible matter to 
pervaded, which is a principle universally accepted. 

If science has shown us that matter is merely an extension of the 
invisible, the question irises, how can something of magnitude be 
produced from something without magnitude) This can best be 
iUusrrated by an example from machemadcs, which deals in the 
realms of abstraction. Through a process of logical reason in the 
analysis of mauer, we arrive at a place beyond which further division 
would involve u$ in the fallacy of regressus ad tn/iHitvm, which no 
reasonable person can admit This idtiineM portion is designated a 
point, which is defined as that which has neither parts nor extent, 
bur posidon onl^ ihexefore, it can be considered only from its post* 
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tiOD, which i$ a stress in the universal, al]*pemiding cosmic force 
out oF which all thlogs come. As such, it occupies no space, has no 
inside or outside; having no parts, it'is not produced and cannot be 
destroyed, which involves the separation of parts; therefore, it is 
eternal, and it has no magnitude, that is, no length, breadth, or thick¬ 
ness. This poatiopal reality is what is meant hy the Sanskrit word 
A^u and the superlative of the term, Paramanu. 

If, at least, two points Canus) associate themselves in such a man¬ 
ner as to combine along a common axis, the resultant effect is class!* 
fied as a binaiy or a form consisting of two vaiiahles. This form is 
described as a line which is as a series of related positions or 

association of points SO co-ordinated as to have a single ans. In 
Sanskrit this binaiy form is known as a Dvyanuka. 

To produce the third element of thickness necessaiy for the aea- 
tion of all visible phenomena having magnitude, it Is necessary for 
at least three lines to associate themselves in such a manner chat they 
will combine to form an integral whole, operating and functioning 
as a single system. This system is technically classified as a ternary 
form, that is a rational, integral, homogeneous function of a set of 
three variables. In Sanskrit it is designated as a Txyanuka or 
Trasaienu. To produce this form, three lines must remain apart and 
relate themselves on different planes so as not to form a more e?^ 
tended line, e.g. In diis manner they 

produce an independent unit, operating as a separate system with ib 
own sphere of influence apart the individual points from wbic^ 
it is made. T^ combination of lines gives thickness to the former 
unit having only length and breadth, and thus produces aU visible 
fbnns known to u$ in the objective world, vaiying only in the d^ree 
of intensity of the assodatlon forming either vaporous clouds or a glit¬ 
tering diamond. 

In this manner, all the objects of the phenomenal world ate pro* 
duced. So, in the last analysts, everything is but an appearance of an 
intangible reality; ^t appearance is the magnirude called mass, 
which is only a means of measurement and not an actual reality. 
These new forms act independently from their fundamental con- 
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sticu«Dt pans in tlie same way that a gyiosccpe exerts iu own in* 
fluence when it is opeiaiing. 

The Paramanus are supersensible, that is, they are beyond the 
range of sense perception in the same way that all flavours are be* 
yond the range of smell. Therefore, they cannot be classified a^ 
cording to such standards as weight, measure, shape, size, and such 
means as are customarily used. Their existence is knovm only by 
the manifestation of the attributes which inhere in them; therefore, 
they must be classified accordingly. There are certain attributes which 
they all have in common. For instance, when they are so associated 
as to produce the various forms of the objective world, they ere all 
impenetrable; therefore, this attribute is called one of their General 
Qualities (Simlnya Guna), But knowledge of General Qualities 
which are common to all things of magnitude does not enable us 
to isolate and comprehend the ultimate variables out of which all 
things are produced. 

' The fact that there la a diversity of forms assures us that there 
must be several different kinds of ultimate Parainigus; otherwise, 
everything would be of the same nature, varying only in form, such 
as the infinite variety of pottery forms that can be made out of clay. 
The fact that we perceive things that are made of gold means there 
must be another material cause. These different kinds of materials 
out of which things are made have attributes which disiinguish them 
one from another, end these attributes are so intimately associated 
^ith their substance that their removal means the absence of their 
substance. For example, if the ettribute of being golden U removed 
from a gold chain, there on be no chain, for gold is the substance 
of golden. Attributes of this description are termed Special Properties 
eVitefas), that is, those qualities which ate so inalienably associated 
with their substance that they c&noot be removed without altering 
the nature of the substance in which they inhere. Therefore, i( is 
by the Special Qualities CVi6efSs) chat the Paramaous must be 
classified. There are only four which we can use, namely: 

I. Odour CGandha) ^ ^ 

1. Flavour (Rasa) ^ 2 6 i 
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3. Form CRupa) 

4. Touch (Sparta) • 

By means of these four Spedal Properties (V^feeOs) the Paramanus 
can be classified and in no other way, for these qualities alone show 
the essential difference between the Faraml^us. These four qualities 
as attributes cannot manifest themselves without a substance, and 
since they are essentially and basically different, the substance with 
which they are inalienably associated must likewise be different. 
Therefore, to classify the diffeient kinds of substance it is necessary 
to find: 

j. That form of matter From which odour (Gandha) cannot be 
eliminated. 

3. That form of matter from which flavour OUsa) cannot he 
eliminated. 

3. That form of matter from which form CR^pa) carmot he 
eUmioated. 

4. That form of matter from which touch (Sparta) cannot be 
eliminated. 

An examination of the objective world will dearly show us that 
there are certain forms of matter with which these four Spatial Prop¬ 
erties (Viie^) are so closely allied that, If the quality is teoioved, 
that particular form of matte: can no longer obtain, in the same way 
that the removal of fragrance from pecfume destroys perfume which 
is, by definition, a substance with an agreeable odour, and the re¬ 
moval of wetness from water, destroys water, which is wet by its. 
very nature, In each case there is some form of extended matter which 
is the means by which each particular quality is enabled to manifest. 
Id Sanskrit they have been technically called P^M (Earth), Apas 
(Water), Tejis (Fire), and \^yu (Air). They are collectively called 
Bhucas in Sanskrit, "that which has been,'' and are considered as 
compound and produced forms of matter. C^y the Paramanus are 
considered real because they are selFsubdsting and unproduced. 
They may be classified as follows: 

* Spar^ is s wcbnicaj term gen^nlly Cnasltted as Touch and used to 
the tense of ieeiioe as the impiessioQ left on the consciousness rather than its 
(BCtual meaning. As For Ayawipt<», one ij touched by m act ot Uadoess. 
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t. Paramlnus which originate odour. 

2. The Panmsnus which originate flavour. 

3. The Parama^us w)iich originate form. 

4. The Peramanua which originate touch. 

This classification does not mean that several of these Special 
Properties CVi§esis) cannot manifest themselves in a single form of 
matter, but oaiy that each class of matter has one Special Property 
CViSesa) which cannot hs remold without bringing about a radical 
change in the nature of that particular form ctf matter. 

The different classes of matter are descrihed in the Sutras as 
follows: 

“Earth [PrthivJ] possesses Odour (GandbaJ, Flavour (Rasa], Form 
[Rupa], Touch iSparfia]." 

'Water [Apas] possesses Flavour [Rasa], Fom [Rupe], and Touch 
fSparda] and is fluid and viscid.” 

'Tm possesses Fonn [RupaJ and Touch [SparSa).'' 

“Air (ViyuJ possesses Touch [Sparta].” < 

Classification of these categories shows that rhe range of each 
succeeding one is wider and more subtle than the preceding one- 
This is best iflusiraied by a concrete example: 

1. An apple has odour, flavour, form and couch. 

^ ^ water has flavour, form and much, but no odour. 

3. A flame has form and touch, but no odour or flavour. 

4. A gust of air has touch, but no odour, flavour or form. 

This means that the element Air must be more subtle than the 
element Earth, for Air is able to pervade Earth as seen from the 
fact that Earth has Touch; but Earth does not pervade Air, which 
has only Touch. 

These four categories of matter make themselves known to us by 
means of special senses which must be made from the same essential 
ingredients. The truth of this is based on the principle that the 
meierial cause can be fijund in the effect; for example, a cotton 
blanket must he made out of cotton. We know that each sense is 
capable of perceiving only one of the Special Properties CViSesIs); 

* IhkL, ii, I, 1-^, 
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for example ihe eye can see only forms, it can never smell odours 
ot caste flavouzs, and, sinularlj, for cLe other senses. Tiut which a 
sense is capable of perceiving is deiermined by that which it is 
capable of producing^ for example, ardiicial pressure on the optic 
nerve produces light, never odours oi flavours; the olfactory nerves 
always produce odours, never light or flavour^ the taste buds always 
produce flavours, never light or odours. To produce these respective 
qualities means that they are made of the same ingredients; there¬ 
fore. the senses are made from the same Paramanus diat produce 
the respective Qualities. Because of this fact, we are able to resolve 
the entire objective world of sen^ble matter down to terms of 
Odour, Flavour, Form, and Touch. 

Since nothing can be found from the unfathomable depths beyond 
the starry Armament above to rhe core of this celestial planet bounded 
by the four directions (hat is composed of anything besides these 
four basic Realities, they are considered as the foundation and ulti¬ 
mate constituents of all things in the objective world of sensible 
matter. 


Akaia 

The flfth Eternal Reality (I^ravya) is called Ahiia in Sanskrit 
which is derived from the root kds, ^*to be visible, appear, to shine, 
be brilliant.'' Aka&i is that in which tilings appear, that is, the open 
space of the sky or attnosphete, the Ether. 

In the Sutrs Ether is described as follows: 

■These (characteristics^ are not in Ether [AkaSa).” • 

By "these cbaractenstics” is meant, Odour, Flavour, Colour and 
Touch, the characteristics of Earth, Water, Fire, and Air. 

Akaia is postulated to account for the universal phenomenon of 
sound known to all of us. Perhaps it was observed that sound was 
not included when speaking of the senses. This was due to the fact 
that the Special Quality sound is not inalienably associated with any 
of the four Elements, Earth, Water, Fire, and Air Sound can be 
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produced in Any of them, but the remove! of sound from any of 
there does not produce any alteration in their essential nature: 
thereForc> another reality must be postulated in which sound can 
inhere. 

That sound is an objective phenomenon is knovm £r«n fact 
that a single sound can be witnessed by several persons as being some' 
thing apart from themselves, while a ringing in the head is hoown 
only ro be one Individual who feeU it to be within himself-ihat 
is, his sound. 

The existence of Aka§a is proved by another reason. It has been 
shown that all discrete ibings are produced by Paramanus, which 
are pure points, when they stand apart, and thereby form a 
oidioating system of functioning variables: therefore, there must be 
some Reality to serve as the medium in which they unite to produce 
new fonns. Akaia is postulated to account for this need. 

AkaAa must be a continuum which is in touch with all discrete 
things, that is, aU-pervading*. otherwise it would be made out of 
Paramanus as all other things, which is impossible, for still another 
medium would have to be postulated, and $o on od in^nitum. Since 
an aii'pervading continuum is an absolute logical necessity for the 
manifestation of discrete things, AUia must be assumed to be chat 
medium. 

As a continuum, AJeafa is absolutely continuous and selfsame, that 
is, of which no distincdon of content can be affirmed except by 
reference to something else. Therefore, it is of Inhnlte magnitude, 
which means that it has no parts, and is, therefore, indestructible 
and eternal. It is motionless, because it has infinite magnitude, im* 
plying that it is a whole without parts; therefore, it caonot be ex* 
panded ot contracted, because all movement necessitates the displace* 
ment of parts. 

As a continuum, Akl^ is supersensible and eanruK be perceived 
in the same way that the Paruninus caruiot be perceived. TVs is 
due to the fact that all things are perceived by some form of con* 
trast, which is impossible of a uniform continuum. However, it has 
a special property, sound, which is perceived by the special sense 
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o£ Learing when this sense is conditioned hy the Atc^. As the otbet 
were composed oi the same essential ingredients as were the 
Paramanus which produced the t^ualities that the special senses pe^ 
ceived, so must the special sense o£ bearing be essentially the same 
as Aki§a. 

The five Realities thus far discussed ate collectively called in 
Sanskrit Bhatas, ''that which has become," or that out of which all 
things come» the ultimate essence of Nature. 

Kala 

The axth Eternal Reality (Dravya) is called Kala in Sansbit. 
The etymology of diis term is uncertain, but, according to one 
authority, it is said to come from the root ktzl, '‘to calculate or 
enumerate," that is, a fixed or right point of time; therefore, Kala is 
Cranslared as 'Time.” In the Sums, Time is desoibed as follows: 

"'Posterior' in respect of that which is posterior, ‘simultaneous/ 
'slow/ '^ick/—such (cognitions) are the marks of Time.” • 

The necessity of another reality arises from the notional ideas of 
present, past, and future produced by the continual coming and 
going of all manifest phenomena observed in the objective world of 
sensible matter. We know that some force must be the cause of this 
phenomenon, and this force roust be something that effects all dis¬ 
crete things from the outside. If this force resided within things, 
there would be no reason for their mutual relations or for the 
existence of seasonal changes and other such periodic cycles. 

This force must be all pervading, for it affects all things at all 
times. It cannot be AkaAs, which is all'pervading, because whenever 
Akaia comes into special relationship with things, the phenomenon 
of sound, its special quality, is produced; but there is no manifesu* 
lion of sound when the force which produces all change is operating, 
for no one ever heard the coming of the day and night or the passing 
of the seasons. These changes do not produce souad; therefore, the 
force which effects this orderly sequertce of eternal events cannot 

MW., ii, n, 
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be AVa^, Still another reason why it cannot be Ahik is proved by 
the phenomenon of silence, wbicb would be impossible, for this 
force is in contact with all things at all tinics; therefore, if it were 
Akida, having the special quality of sound which is inanifested 
whenever it is in special relatioDsbip with things^ the universe would 
be in a constant roar, and there could be no silence in the ethereal 
reakns above. Therefore, this force must have no special quality and 
must be only in a general relationship with all things. 

It must be agreed then that there is some general principle which 
is the cause of all movement and which baa only a general relation 
with all things, producing the ideas of present, past, and future. 111]$ 
thing is called Tune (K^a). It is a reality because we cannot con* 
ceive It to be dependent on anything for its existence. 

Ddc 

The seventh Eternal Reality (Dravya) is called Dik in Sanskrit. 
This word is derived from the root dii, “to point out, show, exhibit." 
it is the direction, the quaner, region, or cardinal point, giving rUe 
to the notions of east, west, north, and south. Space is de¬ 

scribed in the Sutras as follows: 

"That which gives rise to such (cognition and usage) as This (is 
remote, etc.) from this/—(the same is) the mark of Space [Dik ]."' 

The aecesdty for this reality arises from the fact that all things 
are seen to have an orderly relacionshfp in the course of their move* 
aent, that is, they hold a relative poauon. If some force did not 
hold things apart during their career of existence, there could be no 
orderly succession of periodic events. 

Aka^ cannot be this force for the same reason that Aka&i could 
not account for the phenomenon ^ Tune (Kala), even though it is 
all-pervading. Here again, it must be some universal force, all•pe^ 
vading, without a special quality, having only a general relationship 
with things. 

(Time) cannot be this force, because it must operate In the 
11 ,11, to. 
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opposite direction to Kl]a CTime): everything 

apan in order to enable things to have positional relationship v;lth 
one another. 

TKereTore, a s^arate principle must be recognized to account for 
these factors, and this principle is Dik (Space). This terra is 
cuswraarily translated as “Space'' which is confusing until the con* 
cept intended is clearly grasped. We tend to think of Ether (Aki^) 
as providing the Space which things manifest. Dik (Space) has 
reference to that power or force that holds all discrete things in their 
respective posidons In relation to each other as they appear in Space 
(Aklia). The difference between Aka£a, as space, and Dik, as 
position, is the same as a chandelier and the room in which it hangs. 
The loom provides the space (AkiM), and the chain which bolds 
the chandelier suspended in the room is the posidonal force (Dik). 
In this manner Dik (Space) holds all things that manifest cheia* 
selves in the all-pervading continuum, Aka£a. 


Atman 

The eighth Eteroal Reality (Dravya) is called Atman in Sanskrit 
and is translated as “Soul, Self, Principle of Life and Sensation, or 
Abstract Individual." Its characteristics given in the Sutres are: 

'The ascending life-breach [Praria], the descending li£e*breath 
[A^na], the closing of the eyelids [Nbne»], the opening of the 
eye*lids [Uomefa}, life [Jivana], the movement of the mind 
[Masiogati], and the affections of the other senses [Indriya-antaxa- 
vikaxaiij, and also Pleasure [SukhaJ, Pain {Duhkha], Desire [Iccha], 
and Volitim [Prayacnij are marks [Litigani} (of the ejtiscence) 
of the Soul f Atman]." ^ 

The oecessity for postulating another reality arises from the uni¬ 
versal experience of consciousness which is the property of awamness 
aimbuted to all animate things. As a property It can have no inde¬ 
pendent existence of its own; therefore, it must inhere in something, 
Consciousness cann« be said to be a quality of any one of tbe 
•ftii. iii.U. 4. 
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seven rediiies already named. ParamSnus cannoi be its substance^ be¬ 
cause it does noc manifest in the various productions of Paramanus. 
Earth, Water, Fire, and Ait. Ether CAkaia) is ruled out by definition, 
because sound is the only property of Ether (AkBa). There is no 
manifestation of consciousness in the operations of Space (DiV) or 
Time (Kala); therefore, they cannot be its substance. 

As a general rule, consciousness is thought of in conneciioR with 
the body, but the body cannot be its substance because the body b 
composed of the four Bbutas: Earth, Water, Fire, and Air, which 
we have already shovm not to be the substance of consciousness. 
Some ibiakers agree to the that consciousness is not a property 
of the Paranunus, Odour, Flavour, Colour, and Touch, or the 
Bhutas, Earth, Water, Fixe, and Air, but chey maintain that when 
these basic elements of Nature cornbine and form a new thing, this 
new thing has special properties of its own. This is true, bur it does 
not apply to the body, because the special properry of the new thing 
is contained in every part of the new thing as well as in the whole. 
For example, alcohol is riot found in the grain from which it is 
produced; but once it is produced, the pioperty of intoxicadon is as 
much in a drop alcohol as In an entire bottle. But this is not 
the case with the body, for it is seen that consciousness is not in 
the parts separated from the body. Then, coo, the property of incoxi* 
cadon endures as long as the alcohol endure^ but ibis is not the 
case with the body, for coosciousness is gone from the body during 
stales of nance, swoon, and at death. Consciousness does not endure 
with che body as does colour, a property of che body. Even though 
colour may change, it is always present so long as die body exists. 
Some critics urge that consciousness changes to unconsciousness, but 
this dearly is wrong, because unconsdousoess is not a positive quality 
as are the various shades of colour. Unconsciousness is the want of 
consciousneu. So consdousoess must inhere in something else which 
is inrinisidy associated with the body. 

The body cannot be the substance in which consciousness inheres 
for still another reason. The body Is a created thing, and, therefore, 
must be made for the purpose of stmietbing other than itsdf, in the 
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same way that an automobile is made (ox the use 6( man, for it i$ 
impossible for an automobile to use itself. It is as impossible for 
a thing to use itself as it is for Gie to bum fire or water to wet 
water. Iherefore, the mere existence of a body implies there must 
be something to use it. 

To be conscious is to be aware, which necessitates two things, 
a subject and an object, or a perceiver and chat which is perceived. 
There is no question about the fact that consciousness exists in the 
subject and never in the object therefore, anything that is an object 
cannot be the abode of consciousness. It U this very inner feeUng 
that enables us to divide the world into the two large categories of 
object and subject. Another attribute that is always associated with 
the subject is volition, which enables it to function; so anything that 
serves as an inscnimenc means that it has an agent, and tliat agent 
is the subject or perceiver. This perceiver or subject gives us the 
feeling of being a possessor; for instance when we say, ''this Is My 
body”; and it is postulated as the Reality to reconcile these conditions 
in which consciousness dwells. It is called Atman. 

Since the body can be an object, it cannot be the seat of con* 
sciouaness which is associated with the subject. For the same reason 
the senses are ruled out. for they, too, serve as objects as well as in* 
stniments of tbe perceiver. Then, too, the senses are capable of pe^ 
ceiving only a single class of objects, but we have the experience of 
seeing and tasting an apple; cherefote, there must be something 
which has this maoifold perception. The mind is lo a smilar position, 
for its ideas and fantasies are objects of consciousness, and it can 
be directed according to our will. The vital processes of respiration, 
digestion end assimilation likewise cannot be tbe seat of conscious 
ness, for through the ptKtice of Yoga we can become aware of 
them and temporenly suspend them. sdlJ remaining conscious. 

Still other facts prove the existence of Atman as the perceiver 
within us. If there were no permanent substratum In us, memory 
would not be possible, and we could not have the feeling of self* 
identity throughout the span of a life-time. From infancy to old 
age, we pass through many physical and mental irandtioas, yet we 
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slways feel we are the same individual. Physiologists teJl us that the 
cdlulax stTucture o£ the body is completely renewed every few years. 
If this is the case, there must be something which remains the same 
and is apart from that which is changing in the same way that a 
thread strung through rose*peials remains the same, even though 
the petals wilt and fall away. 

The existence of the Atman oifen the simplest explanation of the 
most mysterious phenomena of human existence, Other explanations 
which are merely dogmatic assertions oc which are thinly veiled with 
vague and obscure a^umenrs cannot he accepted by a reasonable 
person in tbe presence of such a simple principle. Then, too, no one 
to date has positively proved the non-existence of Atman; therefore, 
it cannot arbitrarily be set aside. 

We cannot disregard the universally accepted teaching of Moral 
Justjce which has been the cornerstone of the most far reaching and 
far influencing creeds followed by man. The principle of Annan 
re c o n ciles the dogma that every mao will reap according ro what he 
sows, even beyond the grave. The feeling that we have a soul is 
inborn in every human being, and the doctrine of Atman affords 
the simplest and most tenable explanation: so for the same r&son 
that a mao is innocent until he is proved guilty, every man must 
have a Soul until it is proved to the contrary. 

The plurality of Atminas (souls) is esublished by the variety of 
status which exist amongst human beings, from rich W poor, happy 
to miserable, and ignorant to wise. That the ultimate source ^ 
Atman must be one, in the same way as is the universal continuum, 
Akl^, is demonstrated by the fact that all pleasure and pain ex¬ 
perienced by man throughout the history of time is the same, just 
as all sound is tbe same, no matter where or when it is experien^. 

That Atman is a univcisal, all-pervading reality is seen from the 
fact that it pen^ades the body as a vdjole; therefore, it is infinite in 
scope, without parts, unproduced, incapable of destruction and, 
therefore, eternal. 

Consciousness inheres in Atman as Sound inheres in Akala, tliat 
IS, it IS not essential to it, for Atman can exist without the manifesta- 
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don of consciousness, as Aka6a can exist without the manifestation 
of sound. Consciousness appears only when Arman Is in special 
rdationship with something. 


Monos 

The ninth and £nal Eternal Reality (Dnvya) is called Manas in 
Sanskrit. This term is derived from moti, "to think, believe, imagine, 
suppose, or conjeccure.*' It is translated as "Mind,*" and is used in the 
widest sense of the word, for it is applied to all the mental powers, 
that is, the intellect, understanding, perception, sense, conscience, 
and will. It refers to the entire internal organ of perception, the 
faculty or instrument through which thoughts enter or by which 
objects affect the Soul <Atman). In the Sutras it is described as 
follows: 

*The appearance and non*appearance of knowledge fjft6na], on 
account of the Soul {Atman] with the senses |Indriyas] and the 
objects [Arthas] are the marks (of the existence) of the Mind 
[Manas].’*» 

The necessity for postulating this Reality arises from the fact that 
we observe on occasions chat the Acmin, which is alJ*pervading, does 
not perceive an object even though the object is in contact with 
the sense^igen which is the instrument of perception by which the 
Atman pemeives. Since the Atman is all*pervading, it can be in 
contact with all senses at all times; therefore, if the sense-organ is 
in contact with an object, there can be no reason for its lack of per¬ 
ception, unless the Atman needs another instrument with which it 
can come in contact with the respective senses. This phenornenon of 
non-perception Is a common occurrence, especially when we are 
deeply absorbed; therefore, the Reality of Manas (mind) is postu¬ 
lated to explain this everyday experience. 

The existence of Manas (Mind) is clearly shown from the fact 
that we can perceive only one thing at a time, and can never have 
a simultaneous perception of several objects, nor can we taste and 

*Iba, iii, n, I. 
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smell en object at the same time, Sucb a phenomenon should be 
posable IF there were a direct contact between the all-pervading 
Atman and the sense-organs, (or, being all-pervading, there is no 
reason why it should not receive impressions from all the senses at 
once. Since the Atman does not and since we know that all percep- 
tions are in succession, there must be an intermediate instrument, 
the Manas CMind). 

That the Atman can perceive objects only by means of some 
inslFumeot of perception is seen from the need of the five sense- 
organs, which leveal the objects of the erriemat world to the Atman. 
We know that the Atman perceives objects of the subjective or 
internal world in the nature of ideas, thoughts, and feeling there* 
fore, since 11$ nature is to use an instrument for perceiving objects, 
and since each sensoorgan is capable perceiving only its own 
class of objects, there must be a sense^rgan different from the sense* 
organs of smell, taste, sight, feeling, and bearing in order for the 
Atman to perceive this new class of objects, ideas, thoughts, and 
feelings; for it would not be reasonable for this to be the single 
exception; therefore, the Manas CMind) is this instrument. 

There is yet another need for some kind of an instrument. The 
phenomenon of forgetting is a cooimon experience, and so is the 
phenomenon of remembering. This means that an object which was 
previously in the presence of the Atman bas passed out of the realm 
of coQsdousness; and at another time, the Atman has recalled this 
object or impression that is brought back into the field of conscious 
ness. Zn other words, the Atznan has had to make use of an instru¬ 
ment which must be postulated to be the Manas (Mind). 

The existence of only one Manas (Mind) Is pioved by the fact 
that there can be no simultaneous perceptions which would be pos¬ 
sible if there were several Manaus (Minds) to associate the all* 
pervading Atman with the lespectivo senses all at tbe same time. 

Tbe fact char toere can be no simultaneous perceptions reveals 
to us two qualities of Manas (Mind). The first is that it canooc be 
of infinite magnitude, that is alJ*pervading, for if this were true, 
there could be simultaneous perception. If it U not of infinite magni- 
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tude, the only alternative is the oppo^te, which meaQS that it has 
no magnirude, like the Paraitianus. The fact that we sometimes fed 
that simultaneous perception has occurred brings to light the second 
quality, that it must be of instant motion, which is possible of all 
things without magnitude. 

Since Manas (Mind) is without magnitude, it can have no parts, 
which means that it is unprodxxced, indestructible, and, therefore, 
eternal. It has no special qualities, such as odour, Savour, colour, 
touch, sound, and consciousoesa; therefore, it does not enter into 
special rdationship with anything, that is, create o new thing by 
combining with other elements, as do the Paranl:9us when they 
combine to form Earth or one of the ocher BhQtas. Manas (Mind) 
has only a general relationship, that is, it cornea in contact with the 
senses only to carry out its function as an instrument of pereep* 
tion. 

Atman (Soul) is the basis of all experience, while Manas (Mind) 
j$ only an instrument for ei^rience; but there must be as many 
Manihsi (Minds) as there are Atminas (Souls); therefore, they 
are infinite in niunber. 


LisanrHirs 

The Vaiisfikfisutra proceeds by the method of “enunciation,'' 
'’definition,'’ and '’examination,” and Is divided into ten books, as 
follows: 

Bock one discuses the characteristics by which things must be 
known. 

Book two discusses subsance. 

Book three discusses the soul and the inner senses. 

Book four discusses the body and its constituents. 

Book five discusses the various kinds of acdon. 

Book six discusses the laws of conduct. 

Book seven discusses attribute and combination. 

Book eight discusses the source and memifesurion of knowledge. 

Book nine discusses spedes. 

Book ten discusses the different attributes of the souL 
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Each book is divided into two chapters, and the surras are fol* 
lowed by remarks by some of the most outstanding commentators; 
but the subject matter is not presented as clear cut as this outline 
indicates. The discussion to follow attempts to give only an outline 
of the system and a few of the key arguments offered for its support. 

From lime to time the onginal treadse has received set'eral addi¬ 
tions, which will nor be cansidered here. Tire greatest contribution 
has been, made by the famed scholar Pra^stapada in his Podor* 
thadhamasatiigreJui (4th cent, a.d.) which is an independent vfQzV, 
developing su^estions hinted at in Kanada’s work, rather than 
a commentary. An outstanding Vai^ka treatise based on Pra- 
Sastapada's work is Candra*$ Daiapadanhaiastra, preserved for us 
in a Chinese version (648 a.d.). The four standard commentaries 
are Vyoma^iva's Vyomavori, Srldhara’s Nyayafiandali C^i a.d.). 
Udayana’s Kiranavali (loth cent.)* and Srlvaiesa’s IMdvali (nth 
cent.). Two works which belong to this period, but present Nyaya 
and Vai^ka principles as parts of one whole, are Sivaditya's 
Sapia^dArlhi and Laugiksi Bbiskara’s Tarktfkeuniudi. Other works 
on the VtnUfikasitras worth considering are Samkaiami^ra's 
Ufoskffra (about 1600), ViSvanlthas Bhasaparicch^da (17th cent.) 
and the commentary on it called Siddhantamuitiavtili Other useful 
compendiums of the Sutras are Annarh Bhatta's works, JagadUa's 
Tarkdmrta (1635 A.D-) and Jayanarayaga’s Viwfi (lyth cent.), This 
last work, though based on the Uposkdra, differs from it on certain 
points. 



The Simkhya is the oldest school of Hind& Philosophy, for It is 
the first attempt to harmonize the philosophy of the Vedas through 
reason. The unique position of the Simkhya in the histoty of 
thought is the fact that it expounds by careful reflection rhe first 
systematic account of the process of cosmic evolution which attempts 
to comprehend the universe qs a sum total of rwenty-five cacegorifis. 
This exposition is no mere metaphysical speculation, but is a purely 
logical account based on the scientific principles of conservation, 
transformation and dissipation of energy. The Skiikhyn is held to 
be the most notable attempt in the realm of pure philosophy. 

The term Sisikhya is derived from the word simldiyd, "number." 
This name is used because the Slnrkhya enumerates the principles 
of cosmic evolution by rational analysis and in the philosophical 
sense, the term is used because this system teaches discriminative 
knowledge which enables us to distinguish between Spirit and 
MaiKr. 

The founder of the SirhUiya was KapiJa. Very little is known of 
this renowned sage and there is much controversy as to hU actual date; 
however, the weight of authoricy places him in the sixth century a.c. 
According to tradition his father's name was Kardama, and his 
mother's name was Devahiiti. His father was an (Inspired sage), 
but KapUa is believed to have learned the rudiments of philos^y 
and the nature of the soul from his motlier. A likeness of Kapila is 
carved in the cave temple of Anuradliapura in Ceylon. The latter part 
of his life was passed on an island called Sagara, situated in the 
mouth of the Canges Rivet ninety miles from Calcutta. Each year 
on the lest day of the HindQ month Magha (January'February) 
thousands of devotees visit the place where Kapila meditated and 
gave the fruits of his meditations to his disciples. In this manner the 
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tradition of his life is soil kept. Throughout India the memory of 
Kapila is worshipped as a Great Sage and Philosopher. 


Purpose 

The purpose of the Samkhya is to provide that knowledge which 
wiU forever remove the cause of misery aod thereby release the soul 
from its bondage. According to this system misery is threefold: 
(i) adhyaunika, i.e., proceeding from intrinsic causes, such as dis¬ 
orders of the body and mind; (2) adhibhaucika, I.e., proceeding from 
extrinsic causes, such as other men, beasts, birds, or Insnimace ob* 
ject^ (3) adhidaivika, i.e., proceeding from supernatural causes, such 
as the inHuence oi the atmosphere or planets. It is uodlsputed that 
misery constitutes the real torment of the soul. The problem arises, 
how to terminate misery? If known means were sufficient, tber^ 
would be no need to seek further, but all known means fail to be 
absolute. Medicine cannot cure forever, no more than a banquet 
can banish buogei for all time; therefore, it is necessary to search for 
that knowledge which will forever terminate misery. 

The Simkhya argues (hat if misery is an attribute of the sou), 
there is no need to seek further, but it is universaJIy agreed that the 
soul is free and devoid of aU suffering therefore, misery must belong 
to the body. The misery of the soul is aid to be caused by its met* 
mate association with the body. When the true nature of the soul 
is understood, bondage will no longer exist, and the soul will be fot* 
ever free from all suffering. Bondage is claimed to be purely an 
iUusion caused by incorrect knowledge of the true nature of things. 
The release and bondage of the soul depend solely upoo knowledge 
and ignorance therefore, it is believed that discriminative knowledge 
will forever release ^ soul from all misery. 


Scope 

The Samkhya deals exclusively with the empirical world which Is 
governed by the rules of reason and can be known. It leaves the more 
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ir^nsceodental speculactons Co other syscemSf mainUlning chat tjuep 
(ions p}ertaining to the beginnmg of things are not conducive co en* 
Ijghteninent, concerning itself solelj with the evolution of the 
existent universe. 

The Sajhkhya teaches that the world-order is reason and is an 
expansion of the highest kind of intelligencef that there is no part 
without an assignable function, a value, a purpose; that there is 
always an exact selection of means for the production of definite 
ends; that there is never a random combination of events; that there 
is order, regulation, system, and division of function. 

The phenomenal universe is considered as a dynamic order, ait 
eternal process of unfolding, without beginning or end. All has 
evolved out of an Uncaused Cause which is postulated in order to 
evade the fallacy of ragreasvs ad in/initum, which is not consistent 
^ with a ritional solution. The SSiiilthye leaves the Uncaused Cause 
undefined as being impossible to be conceived by rhe intellect. This 
absolute is beyond time, beyond space, beyond thought; it Is without 
difference, without atuibuce, and without form. It is forever removed 
from empirical knowledge, which concerns itself with the phe* 
nomenal world. 

True evolution, according to the Slrhkhya system, does not exist 
in the phenomenal world, but only in the chain of causation from 
the cosmic substance {prakrti) co the gross elements Cmahfibhutas). 
The manifestations of the physical and biological world, such as 
insentient objects and animal bodies, ate only modifications of five 
gross elements (mehlbbutas) end are not new modes of being. The 
gross dements (mah&bhutas) are classified as evolutes, which meaos 
that they are incapable, by defiuition, of prcNdudng a new mode of 
being. All their effects, from a ball of clay to a cow, are not new 
modes of being; they are only modifications of these gross elements 
(mahahhiltas). All such manifestations are )uat as gross as the mstiec 
from which they come; they are perceptible by the same organs of 
cognition; they have the common ph>pertie$ of grossness and per 
cepiibilicy. This is not evolution; it is only modification. 
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Rsr the investigation o( the causal process, the Sajhhhya recognizes 
three means o£ eonect knowledge; perception, inference, and valid 
testimony. According to the Sanikhya, all known means of correct 
knowledge are comprehended in these three. As to which of these 
means of Imowledge is to he used in a particular instance depends 
solely upon what is R> be known. Perception is used for objects which 
are in contact with senseorgans; inference is used when only the 
characterisdc marks ate known; valid testimony is used for knowledge 
of those things that are beyond the perception of the senses and be¬ 
yond the logical analysis of the mind. 

The Simkhya is said m be the philosophical foundation of all 
Oriental culrute, the measuring rod of the entire mass of Hindu 
literanjie, the basis for all knowledge of the ancient sages (nis) and 
the key to all Oriental symbolism. 


Philosophy 

Foe the purpose of study, the Saihkhya postulates two ultimate 
realities, Spirit CPurusa) and Matte: (Prakrti), to account ^ all 
experience. They exist as lo^caJ principles and serve as the source 
out of which all things evolve, The Samkhya views the evolution 
of matter from its cosmic cause as a process of unfolding, a projection 
of potentialities into realities according to fixed laws that can t>e 
understood and controlled by man. This chain of causation Is based 
on the fundamenrai tenet of the Sariikhya that creation is impossible, 
for something cannot come out of nothing; change implies something 
CO change; whatever is, always is, and whatever is not, never is. 

For the sake analysis, the Samkhya divides the process of 
cosmic evolution into twency*&ve categories which are classified under 
four headings: 

(j) That which is neither produced nor produces. 

(a) That which is not produced but pioauccs. 

(3) Those which art Reduced and do produce. 

Those which are produced and do not produce. 
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The fint is called Purusa (Cosmic Spirit). It is the uncvolvcd 
which docs not evolve, the uncaused which is not the cause of any 
new mode of being. 

The second is called Prakrri (Ownic Substance). Il is ihe un¬ 
evolved which docs evolve, the uncaused cause of phenomenal ex¬ 
istence. 

The third group consists of seven categories called evolvenu which 
SI© caused and serve as causes for new modes of being. They are 
Mahit (Cosmic Intelligence). AhariikSia (Individuating Principle) 
and 6ve Tanmltns (Subtle Elements). 

The fourth group consists of sixteen categories called evolutes 
which are caused, but do not serve as causes for new modes of being. 
They ere Manas (Cosmic Mind), five JftSnendriyis (Abstract Know¬ 
ing-Senses). five Karmendriyas (Abstract Working-Senses), and five 
Mabibhuus (Sense Pardeulars). 

Purufa 

The first principle postulated by the SSmkhya system is called 
Puruja and is used to mean the soul of the universe, the animating 
principle of nature, the universal spirit It Is that which breathes 
life into matter; it is the source of consciousness. It is frequently 
identified with the deities Btahmi, Viwu, Siva, and Durg6. 

By logical implication, Puruja is postulated to account for the 
subjective aspect of nature. It la the universal spirit, eternal, in¬ 
destructible, and all-pervasive; it is pure spirit, without activity and 
attribute, without parts and form, uncaused, unqualified, and change¬ 
less. It is the ultimate principle of intelligence that regulaus, guides, 
and directs the process of cosmic evolution; it accounts for the in¬ 
telligent order of things, why the universe operates with such pre¬ 
cision, why there is cosmos and not chaos. It is the efficient cause 
of the universe that gives the appearance of consciousness to all 
manifestations of matter; It is the background that gives us the 
feeling of persistence; it is the static background of all manifest 
existence, the slent witness of nature. 
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The existence of Puruse U supported in the text by the following 

''Spirit exists (as distinct from n:iattec), since collocations serve a 
purpose of some (being) other than themselves* since this other must 
be the reverse of (what is composed of) the three con^ituenu* and 
so on, since there must be control (of the collocations), since there 
must be an enjoyec, end since there is activity for the purpose of 
release (from threefold misery).''* 

These arguments can be further explained in the following 
manner: 

1. Since everything that 1 $ produced is for the use of something 
ocher chan itself a chair is for another not itself), there 
must be a univecsal spirit co use the pioduets of the Cosmic 
Substance (Prakrti). 

a. Since all maoifestadons of the Cosmic Substance (Prakfti) 
are objects composed of the constituents (gui^), rhete must 
be, by definition, a knower of these objects, devoid of the 
constituents CgUAa$)< 

3. Since everything of the objective world is composed of the 
three constituents (gu^as) there must be something that con* 
trols them for the same reason that a car needs a &ver. 

4. Since the Cosmic Substance (Prekrti) is incapable of ex¬ 
perience, there must be something else to account for universal 
experience. 

$. Since all scriprures promise release, there must be something 
that Transcends the Cosmic Substance (Prak^) out of which 
all things come. 

The characteristics of Puru^ described in the text are given as 
follows: 

"And from the contrast with that (which is composed of the three 
constituents, etc.), there foUows, for the Spirit, the character of being 
a witness, freedom (from misery), neutrality, percipience, and non* 
agency.” * 

' The SomUvdJitfhJM, XVH. 
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The second principle postulated by the Samkhya system j$ called 
Prakrti. This U a Sanskrit word composed ol the prehx pra» "before 
or first," and the root hr, "to make or produce." Here the term means 
that which existed before anything was produced, the primary 
soume of all things, the original stibstanee out of which all things 
have come and into which all things will eventually return. It is also 
called ffadhkna, “primary matter/' and (tvyt^a, "non*manifest mat* 
ter." In Bnglish Prakfti is called Primal Nature or Cosmic Substance. 

Prakfti is established on purely logical grounds. The centra] argii* 
menc used by the Siriikhya rystem is that something cannot come 
out of noching. This.view is technically called satkiryavida and is 
the distinguishing feature of this system. Upon this principle the 
material universe is traced back to a first cause. This first cause is 
Prakrti (Cosmic Substance). To avoid infinite regress, Prakrti is 
postulated to be an uncaused cause. It is paramount to keep in mind 
that Prakrri is merely a logical assumption for the sake of analysis. 
It is only a condition in nature. It is beyond the mind and can 
never be perceived by the mind, no more than a surgeon can 
see the soul. It can be understood through reason, but it can 
be known only through the practice of Yoga. 

The existence of Prekfti (Cosmic Substance) is supported in the 
text by the following arguments: 

'The effect subsises C^en prior to the operation of the cause) since 
what is nonexistent cannot be brought into existence by the opera* 
non of a cause, since there is recourse to the (appropriate) materia] 
cause, since there is not production of all (by all), since the potent 
(cause) affecu (only) that of which it is capable, and since (the 
effect) is rwi'different from the cause." * 

The arguments can be further explained, thus: 

t. The effect must have existed in the cause, because whatever 
docs not exist can never be brought into existence; e.g., xniik 
cannot be extracted from sand. 

•IWd., IX. 


« 
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i. The effect must have existed in the causer because every effect 
has its appropriate material cause, e.g.» when huaer is wanted^ 
milk is sought, and not water. 

3. The effect must have existed in the cause, because there must 
be a causal relationship between things that exist; otherwise, 
any cause could produce any effect, which is contrary to the 
cause. 

4. The effect must be potentially contained in the cause, because 
only 3 particular cause can produce a particular effect; other* 
wise, any cause could produce any effect 

y. The eff^ must have existed in the cause, because the effect 
is never different from the cause, e.g., a cbth is of the same 
quality as the thread from which it is woven. 

Cause and effect axe only differenc states oi the same thing, there 
is only a change of form, never of substance; therefore, the distinction 
is only the marking of two events in time. Tbe cause is unevolved, 
and the effect is evolved. Both are real. The manifestation of the 
phenomenal world is only an evolution of the Cosmic Substance 
CPrakxti), and the dissolution of the phenomenal world i$ only an 
involution of tbe Cosmic Substance (Prakiti). Nothing new is 
created; all is but a manifestation of what already existed. According 
to the Samkhya system, the eternal process of nature is without be¬ 
ginning or end. 

The characteristics of Prakrti are described in the text, thus; 

'The evolved is caused, oon-eteroal, non-pervasive, mobile, mani¬ 
fold, dependent, mergent, conjunct, and heieronomous; the un* 
evolved is the reverse ?of ^1 these).” ^ 

By logical implication, Prakrti (Cosmic Substance) Is the uncaused 
caus^ therefore, it is etccnal, indestructible, and all-pervasive. It is 
formless, limitless, immobile, and immanent. It has position but no 
magnitude; "its centre is everywhere, and its circumference is no* 
where.” It is insniinare and uninielligeni. It is an ultimate and not 
a derivative principle; it is the too^priaciple, the seat of all mani¬ 
festation, tbe normal cause of the phenomenal world, the potential 
power of becoming, the instrumental cause of the world, (he sub* 

*Ibid., X. 
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Stance in which all attributes and acdon inhere. It is not produced, 
yet it brings everything else into existence; it is the support of all 
things, yet it is unsupported; it absorbs all ihiogs, yet it is not ab* 
sorbed by anything else. 


The Gu^as 

Prakrti (Cosmic Substance) consists of three constituents, powers 
called Gunes. These are postulated to account for the diversified ob> 
jecQ of experience. The word gui^a is derived from tbe Indo-Euro* 
pean base gere, 'Wirl, wind.” Here the term is used to mean a single 
thread or strand of a cord, that is, a constituent of Prakrti (Cosmic 
Substance). The Gu^as are as essential to Prakfd as heat is to fire, 
for one cannot exist without the other. The three constituents are 
called sattva guoa, rajas guna, and tanias gu^a and each has its 
characteristic function. 

Sattva Cuna is derived from sot, "tliat which is real or existent,” 
Here it is used to connote that power of nature that illuminates and 
reveals all manifestations. It is responsible for the Ughtncss of things, 
tbe upward movement of fire, and the blowing across of wind. It is 
devoid of excitement and is the cause of equilibrium. It has no 
motion of its own; therefore, it is incapable of action or reaction. 
It manifests itself as light. 

Rajas Guna is according to one authority, derived from rafij, "to be 
coloured, affected ox moved,” and must be a homonym of rajas, 
"darkness.” Here it is used to connote that power of nature which 
affects and moves the other rwo constituents. It is the activating and 
exciting potency without which tbe ocher constituents could not 
manifest their inherent qualities. Its function is to move things, ovef 
come resistance, do work. It is responsible for all motion and change 
that goes on tlitoughout nature. It gives matter its force and impetus 
and imparts motion to aii and fire. It manifests itself as the force 
of tbe winds. 

Tamas Guna means “darkness.” Here it is used to connote the 
power of nature that restrains, obstructs, and envelops the other 
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two constituents by counteracting the tendency of rajas to do work 
and sattva to leveaJ. It U tlie restraining and binding potency of 
nature. Ic$ function is to resist motion. It is responsible £or the at* 
tracdon and downward pull of the earth and the tendency of water 
to descend. It is the cause of mass, w^ght and inertia. It makes it 
possible for us to feel invisible air. 

These three constituents are the sum and substance of Prakrii 
(Cosmic Substance). They are the root of all change, the foundation 
of redity, the essence of aJI things. Before the manifestation of the 
objecbve world, they are in a stale of perfect balance, equipoise. 
When this condition of equilibrium is disturbed, the phenomenal 
world begins to make its appearance. The predominance of one or 
the other of these three consdiuents accounts for (he various stagea 
in the process of cosmic evolution. 

During the potential condition of Prakrti (Cosmic Substance) 
the three Guna$ are in a state of constant motion within themselves 
without affecting one another. This inherent subtle movement is 
the nature of the Gunas and exists without eifecting any objective 
result. Because of this iobercni movement, no external cause is neces* 
sary to upset this triune state of balance. Tlie initcal stress in nature 
is the result of past actiOD (karma). 

In the process of cosmic evolution, the three (hinas are never 
separated; they co-exist in everything. Never do they function sep 
arately, but one or the other may predominate. They always support 
one another and intermingle with one another. They are as inti' 
mately cod joined as an eleciroo and proton, the constituents of an 
atom. As the arrangement of atoms accounts for all the elements 
known to science, so does the arrangement of the Gunas account for 
all the manifestations of nature. 

When the balance of nature is first disturbed, Rajas Guna is 
activated and tries to make Saicva Guna manifest, but this is re¬ 
strained by Tamas Guna. With the first manifesation, Sattva Guna 
predominates In varying degrees down to a point where it is equalized 
by Tamas Guna, which then remains In control down to the mani¬ 
festation of gross matter. Sattva and Tamas Gunas inteiact as expan* 
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son and contraction by the power of Rajas Guna. This gives rise to 
the motion and pause witnessed throughout nature. It is this inter* 
action of the Cunas that accounts foe the diversified objects of the 
manifest world. 

The three Gu^s lose their individual characteristics during the 
potential condition of Prakfti (Cosmic Substance) when they are in 
a state of perfect balance; however, they never coalesce, but ever 
remain potentially ready to emerge as distince aspects when the con* 
ditions for the next manifesaiion arise. Never are they non-existent, 
not is their power diminished or altered in any way. 

Puru^ (Spirit) and Ptak^ti (Cosmic Substance) with the three 
Gunas (constituents) constitute the soul and substance of the uni* 
verse. Accually, they are two aspects of a single thing which is a 
mere abstraction of thought that exists only in the mind. They co* 
e»sc and are separated only for the purpose of formal demonstration, 
for they do not have any separate existence. All maoifestarion is the 
intenction of these two principles. Neither has independent func¬ 
tion. The formless Spirit (Putufe) cannot act by itself because it 
has ito vehicle; the Cosmic Substance (Prakfti) can have uo urge 
to action because it is inanimate; therefore, it is only by the union 
of Spirit (Purufa) and Matter (Prskfti) that e»stence can manifest. 
They are dependent upon one another and come into existence by 
the inseparable attribute of one another. Both are eternal realities, 
unmenifesi, without beginning or ertd, alUpervading and omnipotent, 
‘niese features are the salient points of this doctrine and must be 
correctly understood. 

The original polarity appears as consciousiess and uncousdousness, 
subject and object, knower and known. Creation is the first logical 
operation by which consciousness becomes disposed to remain as 
such on the one hand, and appear to cease to be as such on the 
other; hovrever, consciousness never ceases to be, no matter how 
heavily veiled by cosmic substance, The process of creation, mainte¬ 
nance and dissolution unceatingly recurs as an eternal rhythm of life 
and death, two phases of a single process. 

As the result of past action (karma), the great Cosmic Substance 
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CPrakfti) quickens under influence of die Spirit 
When the kanoic stress appears, the Cosmic Substance (Piaferd) 
becomes massive as milk becomes massive vdien it condenses into 
curd. Tbis is tbe first manifest condition of nature. 

Mahet 

TTie tbitd prindple postulated by the S^khya system is called 
Mabatatrva, the "Great Piindple," or dmply Mahal. Here the term 
is used to mean Cosmic InteUigence. In this instance, intelligence 
is understood as the capadty to expand, reveal, and ascertain. Here 
there is no ideation, relationship, or identity. 

Mahat (Cosmic Intelligence) is the first morion that arises in the 
supreme ideal univecse, the first stage away from the original con* 
dition, the first product of the Cosmic Substance (Prakrii)- It is 
the first appearance in the univeise, the order that fulfills the uJn* 
mate destiny of nature, the first birth of intelligence. It pervades all 
space and permeates all manifestations. It is the stage when the 
previously undilTerentiated energy determines upon a definite <U* 
rection, toward a well^efined line of evolution. It i$ cosmic volution, 
will, or urge to satisfy a want chat has been created by a disrurbaoce 
of the perfect balance of nature. It is likened to the swollen state 
on the surface of the ocean just b^orc the appearance of a wave. 
It is caused by a spiritual (kansic) stress that upsets the equilibrium 
of the Cosmic Substance (Prakfti) and secs In motion Rajas Cuna. 
the activating a^cct of the causative constituents. This brings into 
being Sateva Gui^a which manifests itself as pure light. It is classified 
as an evolvent, because it is produced and ic produces a new mode 
of being. 


Tbe fourth prindple is Abamkira, This term is composed of the 
personal pronoun ahatn, and the root fer, “to do, make or per 
form." Here it is used to mean the Individuating Prindple. It is 
responsible for the limitations, separation, and variety that come out 
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of barmony. It is th« stale of acdva consciousness in which the ' 1 ” 
or illiuninadng aspect of consciousness idendbes itself with the total 
''this' and forms the dualistic sute of the yet unmanlfest universe. 
It is a state of Self-Realization where the universal will resolves to 
act, a necessary condition before any act can be undertaken. It is 
classiSed as an evolvent, because It ia produced and it produces new 
modes of E>eiDg. 


Manas 

The £fih principle is Manas, derived from the root man, "to 
thmk.’^ Here the term is used to mean the Cosmic Mind, the princi* 
pie of cognition. It is important to understand the distinction be* 
tween Mahat (Coamic Intelligence) and Manas (Cosmic Mind). 
Maher (Cosmic Intelligence) is classified os an evolvent, that is, it 
is produced and produces new forms of being; while Manas (Cosmic 
Mind) is an evoluie, chat is, it is produced, but does not prodiKe 
new forms of being. 

Manas (Cosmic Mind) is that state when the ideal universe be* 
cornea the object, emerging into view and forming a clearly defined 
picture. Ahamkira (Individuating Principle) was concerned with 
the "I": Manas (Cosmic Mind) is concerned wiih the "this’' aspect 
of the universal relationship, ''I am this.’' 

These three stages, Mahat (Cosmic Intelligence), Aharhkira (In* 
dividuiiing Principle), and Manas (Cosmic Mind) are not marked 
out in rime, but arise simultaneously. They are the outcome of the 
unbalance of the three rausarive constituents; they are universal, 
and unlimited by time and space, by name and form. Each step is 
discussed separaiely only for the purpose of understanding; but as 
to content of transcendental experience, they ere identical. 

indHyas 

The next ten principles are called Indriyas, meaning power, force 
or capacity. They are divided into two groups, five Abstract Knowing* 
Senses or powers of ccgmiioo called jAanendriyas, and five Abstract 
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Woikjng*Senses or capacities for action caJleti Karmcndciyas. These 
powers ate evolved to construct the world as a system o( purposes 
or objects o£ desire. Theic function is to give position to the objects. 

The Jnwendriyas CAbstracc Knowjng*Seoses^ are the power to 
Hear (Srota), the power to Feel (Tvah) the power to See (Cahsus), 
tbe power to Taste (Rasana), and the power to Smell CChraiu). 
The Karmendriyas CAbstract Woiking*Senses) are the power to 
express (Vah), tbe power to procreate (Upastba), tbe power to 
excrete CFSyu), the power to grasp (Pani), and tbe power to move 
CPida). 

It must be kept in mind that these Abstract Sense-Powers (In- 
driyas) are ordy inherent capadiJes on the part of the Cosmic Mind 
CManas) to cognize and act in one of five ways. They are powers 
which need instruments through which to function. All the In- 
driyas CSense*Power$) arise simultaneously with Mind (Manas), 
and are cUs»fied as evolutes since they are produced, and do not 
produce new modes of being. 

These ten fold Abstract Sens&Powers (Indriyas) could have no 
real existence without objects. For example, the power to hear could 
have no meaning without something to bear, that is, sound. Similarly, 
with the other sense powers of feeling, seeing, tasting, and smelling. 
They must have something upon which to operate. So the moment 
these ten-fold Abstract Sense*Power$ (Indriyas) manifest themselves, 
their correlated Subtle Elements (Tanmiaas) come into being. 


Tftnmatras 

The next five principles are called Tanmairas. This term is com¬ 
posed of the pronoun tad, “tbat,” and the toot vta, “to measure," 
used here in the word matm, meaning "an element or elementary 
matter." Here it is translated as "merely that*' or "thatness." Hiey 
are the Subtle Elemeriis of the Indriyas (Sense-powers). They are: 
tbe essence of Sound C^bda), Touch C^p&tSa),* Furm (Rupa), 
Flavour (Rasa), and Odour (Gandha). 

*S«e definidoa, p. 19$. 
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These Subtle Elements (Tenmarras) axe the fivefold extensions of 
the formless manifesistion of enei^, the first conceivable division 
of matter, the subtlest form of actual matter, without magnitude, 
supersensible, and perceived mediately only through particular ob* 
jects. They are classified as evolvents, for they are produced and 
produce new modes of being. From these the universe comes forth, 
continues, and finally disappears. 

Through a further increase of the restraining aspect of the Tanias 
Guna, there is produced in the five Subtle Elements (Tanmuiras) 
an accretion of mass which forms the five Sense^Pariiculars CMtbi* 
bhOtas). 


MahSbhiilas 

The last five principles of the Siriihhya system ate called Mah&* 
bbOtas, derived from the root hhu, "to be, to come into being, to 
exist." They are the five forms into which Cosmic Substance 
CPnkfti) difTcrendates ioelf, namely: Ether (Ah&te), Air (Viyu), 
Fi» CTejas), Water CApos), and Earth (P^tUvi). 

The five Sense*Paniculirs (Mahibhutas) ore postulated in order 
to account for the vehicles through which the Subtle Elements 
(Tajunitris) manifest themselves, for example the Tanmitia of 
Sound (dabda) cannot be heard if it does not have the Mab&bhuta 
of Ether (AkUa) to serve as its vehicle. Each Sense^Particulat 
(Mahibhuia) is conditioned and evolved from the one immediately 
preceding ir, and has e special property in addition to the general 
qualities of the others from which it was evolved. For the sake of 
discussion, each can best be considered separately. 

The first Scns&Particulac CMahibhQta) is Aktda (Ether), derived 
from the prefix a and the root kas, "to appear.” Here it is used to 
mean the principle of vacuity. It has the special property of sound, 
therefore, it can be heard, but it cannot be felt, seen, tasted, or 
smelled: i.e., a clear sound has no touch, do form, no flavour, no 
odour. It is only a sound beyond the range of the four senses. 

The second Sense*Particular (Mahabhuta) is Vayu (Air), derived 
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from lh« root va, ''to blow.*' Here it is used to mean the principle 
of motioa Its function is pressure oi impact It has the special prop¬ 
erty of touch and the general guallcy of sound; therefore, it can ^ 
felt and beard: i.c,, a gust of pure air has a touch and a sound, but 
DO form, no flavour, no odour, therefore, it cannot be seen, tasted, 
or smelled. 

The third Sense-PatCicular (Mahabhua) isTejas (Fire), derived 
from the root rij, "to be sharp." Here it is used to mean the principle 
of luDiinoaty. Its function is e^nsion. It bas the special property 
of form and the general quality of touch and sound; cherkore, it 
can be seen, felt, cod heard: i,e., a pure blue flame has a form, a 
touch, and a sound, but no flavour or odour; theiefore, it cannot 
be tasted or smelled. 

The fourth Sense-Particular (Mahabhuta) is Apas (Water), de¬ 
rived from the root word ap, “water" Here the term is used to mean 
the principle of liquidity. Its function is contraetkm. It has the 
special property of flavour and the general quality of fonn, touch, 
and sound; therefore, it can be tasted, seen, felt, and heard: i.e., a 
glass of pure water has a flavour, a form, a touch, and a sound, but 
no odour; therefoiu, it cannot be smelled. 

The fifth Sense'Patdcular (Mabibhuta) i$ Prthiti (Earth), de¬ 
rived from the Indo-European base * plet(h)e, ''broad, flat, extended." 
Here it is used to mean the principle of solidarity. Its function is 
cohesion. It has the ^«dal property of odoui and the general qualities 
of flavour, form, touch, and sound; therefore, it can be smelled, tasted, 
seen, felt, and beard; i.e., an apple has an odour, a flavour, a fonn, 
a touch, and a sound; therefore, it tan be known by the five 
senses. 

The following outline shows the relation of the five Se^se*Pa^ 
liculars (Mahabbutas) to one another; 

Ether has sound 

Air “ sound and touch 

Fire “ sound “ touch and form 

Water " sound “ touch " foim and flavour 

Earth " sound “ touch " form " flavour and odour. 
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Bit 

With the manifestation of the Sense^Particular (MahabhQca) the 
process of cosmic evolution comes to rest; therefore, these principles 
or utcvas are classified as evolutes, that is, they are produced and 
do not produce any new mode of being. All manifestacions in the 
phenomenal world are said to be modifications of these principles 
and not tbe creation of anything new. 


Lirernture 

The oldest accounc of the Sirhkhya system, according to some 
authorities, is given in the Sdmidiyopravncmesiirra and tbe Tattvosom' 
ostf. These works ate generally attributed to Kapila, but there is no 
tangible evidence to support this claim. According to tradition. 
Kapila left no written works, but passed his knowledge on to Asuri, 
who, in turn, taught PeAcalikha, the reputed author of the works 
just mentioned. The S^hbyeprevdcoKoautra consists of six chapters, 
of which the first three are devoted to an exposition of the SSmkhya 
prindples; the fourth gives some illustrative stories; the fifth refutes 
rival views; and the sixth gives a recapitulation. 

The classic textbook on the Sfimkhya System is the S 4 i»ikhyekAdki 
by livarakffna. This is the oldest extant systematic exposition of (he 
Sfimkhya system and Is the most popular manual used today; and 
It is the basis for this present account. The Sfithkhyek^kfi claims to 
be merely • condensation of an earlier text called the ^Ofritonira, 
leaving out only the parables and the refutation of rival systems. 
There is considerable controversy over the $tu/itantrA, and the 
available data are not sufficient to allow for any definite statement. 
The two best known commentaries on (he Sdml^yakdrika are 
Caudaplda's Bhofya (fith cent, a.o.) and Vacaspati Miftra's 
SainkhyaiettvekaufKudi C^th cent. a.d.). The commentary of 
Oaudapida is held to be based on the Mafharavrtti, but there U able 
argument to the contrary. Vacaspati is supposed to have based bis 
accounc of tbe sixty topics on the A comnientary based 

chiedy on the work of Vicaspad Mifira is the S&mkkyacmtdrika by 
Nfirfiyanaiirtha, Some authorities say chat it is a ireadse on 
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Gaudapida’s work. The was translated Into Chinese 

by Panmliitha, a Buddhist mook of the sixth century a.d. The latest 
coiiunentaiy is the SdmkhyatoruAUdKtoA by Mudumba Nansamha* 
svamin, who tries to relate the Vedanta and the Saiiikhya. The actual 
date of the Sdinfekyokmkd is not known. Some authorities dS5i|n 
it to the first or the first half of the second century a.d., while others 
cootend that it belonged to the third century ijx, aod some place it 
in the fifth century a.d. 

Other wAOiks of interest are: Aiuruddha’s Samfthyavrai Ci5th 
cent A.O.); Mahadeva's S^khymYtttsora (17th cent ajx.); Nlge^a's 
Laghxis&nhhyasufrevrili, of minor imporrance; and VijAanabbil^u’s 
S&mkhyapravacanahhasya Ct^th cent, a.d.) whkh h the most im* 
portant work on the Samkliyapravacarmutra. VijAanabhil^u tries to 
minimise the differences between the Vedaote and the Simkbya. 
Other important works by Vijninabhikau are Sornkbydsdra, Yogfr 
vdrtrikd, Yoptsarasam^tAa, and Vijftanimrta, a commentary on the 
Veddntosutra. Two later works of philosophical value axe Simanada's 
SanMtyalcatviivivecatta and Bhavaganesa's Samkhyatattveyathdnhyo' 
dSfona. 
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YOGA 


The term Yoga comes from the root yuj, “to yoke or join." Here 
it is used to mean dte unioo of the individual spirit Cjivatmen) with 
the Universal Spirit (Paramitman). The art of Yoga is defined as a 
system of culture for perfecting human efficiency. It claims to de* 
scroy the defects and diseases of the body and mind, to establish 
health and bestow happiness, to develop intelligence and reveal true 
knowledge of Self, and to extract the nectar of ah things, 

The philosophical basis of Yoga ia the S&nikhya. The ancient 
teachers CrilO have extended the laws that govern the evolution of 
(he universe to cover the evolution of the individual showing that 
(he individual is but the microcosm of the macrocosm. Tbe system 
as it applies to the individual is called the Yoga Philosophy. It is 
said that there is no knowledge e^ual to the S&ixikhya and no 
power equal to Yoga. 

The founder of the Yoga was Pataftjali. He did not discover the 
sdence of the Yoga, for it is an art that has been used since the 
beginning of time. Its techniques end teachings have been eccumu* 
la ted through a ceaseless stream of adapts, self'fulfilled personalities, 
who have handed it down from ganerotion to genaredon through a 
group of devoted followers. Pataftjali is credited with having given 
us the present literary form of the Yoga doctrine in his famous 
treatise, the Y^^fisQtra. However, he indicates that there must have 
been a previous account by the opening sOtra which says, "Now a 
revised text of Yoga." According to the YajHavalkya Smfti, Hlranya* 
gatbha was the original teacher of the Yoga; however, Patafijali is 
mdidonallj accepted as the founder of the Yoga. Very little is known 
of the life of Pataftjali, and the few fragments that are available are 
so full of legend, that they cannot be relied upon. There is consid* 
erable controversy over die identity of Patanjali. Some authorities 
claim that he is tbe same Pataftjali who wrote die famous com* 

86 
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mentaiy c«lJed the Mak&ha^a on tbe gnmmsc of Pi^i, but the 
dvailable evidence is too conflicting to warrant a settled opinion. 
There is no reliable source to dctennine the time when Patanjali 
flourished; so he is assigoed to various periods ranging from the 
third century D.C. to the fourth century ad. 

Pvrpost 

The paramount aim of tbe Yoga is to free man forever from the 
three sorts of pain: 

1. Those arising from his own infirmities and wrong conduct, 
such as disease. 

2. Those arising from his leiadons with other living things, such 
as a tiger, thief, and the lihe. 

3. Those arising from lus relations with external nature, such as 
the elements and other abstract and subtle powers. 

This is accomplished, first, by achieving non*attacbTnent to the 
world, but not necessarily Isolation from it; secondly, by pining 
restraint over the mind and Its creations, thereby purifying the mani* 
fest consciousness; and, finally, by attaining positive and absolute 
union c£ the individual soul and universal soul. This condition is 
known as samadhi, and is the true purpose of Yoga. 

Tbe Yogi strives to become entirely and completely fcee from the 
eternal cycle of life and death, hlc views nature as a single force 
working in two directions. From the outside, it struggles to separate; 
from the inside, it struggles to reunite. The inner force is caKed 
life; the outer force Is called Death. The purpose of Yop is to unite 
these rwo. It lays down the laws by which they operate and the 
means by which ilie individual consciousness gains control and ulti' 
mately becomes one with the Universal Spirit. When the individual 
soul reaches the source of its own substance, It Is said to become free 
from all circumstances of storm arid calm, joy and pain, and is 
thereby eternally released from sU misery. 

Tbe Yep assumes that the individual Is part and parcel of the 
universal substance, but so Involved in tbe matter of Time and 
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Space ss to have k>$t sU recognidon of his or her true reality; there¬ 
fore, this school sets forth a ineam and way of life ro bring the in* 
dividual back to his true and original po&icioQ, to absolve him from 
che dutches of matter, to return him to the essence from which he 
came, to abstract him from every aspect of Time and Space. 

Yogis hold that all in the manifest and un manifest world comes 
from one source, the divine and primordial intelligence; that man 
U but a spark of this intelligence and, by the process of Yoga, is able 
to get a glimpse of this great intelligence which bestows all knowl¬ 
edge, all wisdom, all power, and all there is in the seen and luisecn 
universe. 


Scope 

The best proof of the practical nature of Yoga and the extent of its 
influence ii the fact chat every system of religion in India and every 
school of philosophy has recognized Yoga as the most sdentifle 
means of realizuig philosophical truths. Men of marvelous mcnul 
powers and intense heroism In ancient India, Tibet, and China were 
the outcome of che teachings and practice of Yoga. It U said that all 
methods of human culture other than Yoga are like beadng about a 
hole to kill a snake. What would require many lives by methods 
known to the world at large, is done in a remarkably short time by 
the art of Yoga. 

Yoga gives its devotees a tangible knowledge of the future and 
unseen world; it entbies man to appreciate the life around him and 
gives him the power to make that life worth appreciating. What the 
inieUectuaJ, moral, and spiritual man hopes for, whatever be loves, 
wishes, or wills is to be found in the teachings of the Yoga. The 
practice of Yoga enhances the sensibilities and powers of man; there¬ 
fore, Yogis claim a fanreaching knowledge of the secrets of nature 
and an extensive control over natural phenomena. 

The systematic study of the Yoga has now been stopped for hun¬ 
dreds of years, having gone into a state of decay on account of idle* 
ness, ignorance, and the unscrupulousness of the generality of its 
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laiter-day followers. The oanocr of laziness, selfishness, vanity, and 
delusion commenced to worlc its destruction at the beginning of 
this age (Kali Vuga). Corrupted rites, false ideas, dc^atic tenets, 
which human selfishness begot in the course of ages, led man to 
practice social abuses and crimes, evils so common and rampant that 
Yoga was perforce compelled to retire to secret abodes, until in this 
day only mere remnants of it aro available to the average seeker. 
Even in India, the home of Yoga, supierae ignorance prevails about 
Yc«a in general, and especially is this so in educated circles. Yet it 
is not thought to be lost by those who are well practiced in some of 
its axes, and wbo may be presumed to know. However, very few 
persons are really competent for Yoga in its higher forms, since 
they have not the determination to devote the time to Yoga necessary 
for this accomplishment; but it is there, none the leas, for him who 
has the capacity. 


Philosophy 

The Yoga system assumes the same cosmological doctrines as set 
forth in the Samkhya system. The only difference between the two 
is that the Samkhya system pertains to the universal cox^didon of 
nature, and the Yoga system pertains to the ipdividual condition of 
nature. The process of evolution and involution of both is the same. 
Both are based on the fundamental logical premise that something 
cannot come out of nothing, that every shadow must have its sub* 
stance. Theref^e, the Yoga system maintains that the gross indi¬ 
vidual must have a subtle aspect from which it manifests itself and 
to which it will return. This subde aspect is but a spark of the divine, 
and is the sole concern of Yoga. 

Before it is possible to understand man fully, it is necessary to 
examine first the forces which sustain him and cause him to be 
wbat he is. The enemies of nature operate in him aecorduig to the 
necessities of survival, yet man has the inherent quality of di^lu* 
don, for he is a compound bdng. He is constituted of both the gross 
and the subtle. The gross can be known by perception, but the 
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subtle can be known only by the power of spiritusl perception- The 
subtle aspect consists of the abstract energies of bis nature; they are 
always invisible, foe they are beyond the mind» beyond the senses, 
never to be seen, but to be known only through the practice of Yoga. 

The Yoga system is based upon the principle that there is bur 
one law that governs a single focce which operates in all conditions 
of nature, manifest and unmanifest. That force is called life. It is 
the invisible force that unites spirit and matter and brings all things 
into being. It is not the result of the chemical stimulanon of 
protoplasm, yet protoplasm is a carrier of life. Death does take an 
inexorable grasp of the manifest individual, but die continuance of 
life is not effected. Ufe Is actually the sensibility that precedes the 
senses. 

Life is not the creation of something now; it is only an expansion 
of what is; ihcrefon, It U linked to the unseen realities which con* 
sdtuie the essence of man before he becomes maoifest in the gross 
foTTD. We see only the middle link in the chain of existence and call 
it life; we utterly fail cc take notice of the preceding and succeeding 
invisible stages. Inasmuch as nothing can exist without being a^ 
tacKed to its antecedents, the material manifestation called life must 
be linked to a £ner and immaterial fom; therefore, man is said to 
be the offspring of the invisible aspect of nature, ‘appearing only 
when a condition for his manifestation has been created. Since the 
effect must always be uniform with the cause, life must proceed 
from life as light proceeds from light, end not from darkness. 

Each conception is the infiux of a new self, for the lifeless con* 
stituenis of a human body cannot create a man, no matter how many 
chemicals or physiological acdons are postulated. The manifestation 
in the visible world is not the creatioo of something new. The 
phenomenon of birth is merely the manifestation of an individual 
aspect of universal consciousness. Tlierefore, the soul can operate 
in both the visible and invisible world. 

Those individuals who observe only the superficial appearances 
of nature confound the eternal order of things, and fad to perceive 
the true nature of mao. Man is a combination of a self-conscious 
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self and five kbds of meuer formed into an organic body* He 
possesses infinite consciousness and is ever subject co the process 
of being evolved into a finite organic individual clirougb the dynamics 
of the combined sperm aod ovum, The soul is Dot corporeally and 
dimensionally present, but is spirituaHy present as one’s voice is 
present throughout the room. It has no inside or outside, but is only 
a mass of iDtelligeoce, just as 3 mass of sweetness has no Inside or 
outside, but is simply a mass of taste. 

The manifestation of an individual is the reduction of the uni¬ 
versal force to an individual principle caused by a stress raised in 
the universal consciousness. Man as a genus is the result of the 
di ff er e ntiation of the whole into an infinite midtipUcity of correlated 
centers called individuals, effects of nature. In order to produce the 
differentiation, eneigy must become concentrated so as to create a 
field in which a stress can take place. This is caused by the dynamic 
ene^y of the individual's past action Ckacma)* As a section becomes 
eitveloped, it operates as a limited and determining principle called 
man. This center of individual consciousness is cast into a mould 
and likened to a tightly wound spring. As the individual conscious' 
ness begins to manifest, it cakes on forms and becomes a thinking, 
spealung and experiencing entity. Its experiences become laical 
orjy when circumscribed in review. The more compact and con* 
densed this conscious energy becomes, the more power it manifests. 


)h'tt 

The individual spirit is called ]iva in Sanskrit, from the root jiv, 
“to Itve." Here it is used to mean the principle of life. It is the in¬ 
dividual soul as distinguished from the Universal Soul, called 
Purusa in the ^tiikhya system. The Uruversal Spirit (Purua) is 
postulated to account for the subjective aspect of nature; the indi* 
vidual s^rit CJiva) Is postulated to account for the subjective aspect 
of tbe individual in the phenomenal world. It is the spark of life, the 
animating principle, the feeling of persistency experienced by every 
individual. It is that which prcduces the feeling of Being. It is 
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postulated ro account for a condition; therefore, it can never be seen» 
no mote than the center of gravity can be seen. 


Cwntu 

In the universal condition of narure, the Cosmic Substance 
(Prakfd) is postulated to account for the objective side of existence; 
it is the potential phase of nature out of which all things come. The 
Cosmic Substance (Prakfti) consists of three constituents called 
Gupas. They arc Sattva, Rajas, end Tames. The functioa of the 
Gupas in the universal condlrion of nature is to reveal, move, and 
restrain; they function through suppression, cooperation, end trans* 
formation as the result of their inrimaie Intercourse with one another. 
In the phenomena] world tliey signify adhesion, cohesion, and dis* 
integration. While the inodes of she Gupes come and go throughout 
eternity, they forever remain the same; therefore, since the effect 
must partake of the substance out of which it is made, the indi* 
vidual who is an effect of netiiie must necessarily consist of these 
three aspects of nature. In the universal condition of nature, they 
are the substance of all things; in the individual manifestation of 
nature, they are the psychological basis of all things. 

2 n the psychological world the three Cunas serve to illuminate, 
activate and obscure. They manifest as the nature of pleasure, pain, 
and indifference; Sattva Gupa attaches to happiness; Rajas to action; 
and Tamas to hecdlessncss. On the moral plane they represent aEce* 
tioo, love, and hate; in the psychic held they represent emancipation, 
affinity, and sin. 

Sattva Gunn means real or truth. It is the abstract principle of 
fUuruiDation. In the mental world, it accounts for such qualities as 
joy, pleasure, enlightenment, faith, forbearance, forgiveness, courage, 
valour, concentration, humility, modesty, indiSerence, detachment, 
compas^n, and pure action. 

Rajas Guna is energy, the abstract principle of activity which 
moves Sattva Curia to suppress Tanias Guija or works on Tamas 
Guna to suppress Sattva Guna. In the mental world, it accounts for 
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such ^uilities &% argumcDtation, opinion, romorse, frenzy, wreth, 
attachment, jealousy, backbiting, egoism, sdS$hne&s, desire to aiHiot 
and kilJ, desire to buy and sell, iKc habit of evil thoughts, luspldon, 
iDsulting oiticisin, abusiveness, falsehood, deception, doubt, skep- 
tidam, animosity, envy, braggadocio, heedleesness, irregularity in 
conduct, treachery, disrespect, thievery, ostentation, lack of shame, 
gambling, scandalmongeiing, quarreling, drudgery, and all cravings 
of the senses. From the predominance of Rajas Guna, all temptations 
and fancies arise. 

Tamas Guna is the abstract principle of restraint It ia that which 
veils conscicusnes and obstructs action. In the mental world it 
accounts for such qualities as Indolence, carelessness, delusion, ig* 
oorance, iodecuioo, sleepiness, laziness, fear, avarice, grief, lewdness, 
want of faith, pride, stolidity, laaritude, and deluded conviction. It 
is the cause of wane of discrimination, faith, knowledge, memory, 
and liberality. It is the cause of immorality. It is the power by which 
other things are measured. 

The individual proceeds from the universal condition of Spirit 
CRurusa) and Matter (Prakrti) manifesting as an individual soul or 
j!va. $0 it is that man consists of a subtle aspect and a gross aspect. 
All things must have a vehicle in which to manifest themselves; 
these spiritual forces have their vehicle in what is called the likgfl 
§arita. Lihgfi means that invariable mark which proves the existence 
of anything; 6arira means "body." Here the two terms mean the 
subdo body which accompanies the individual spirit oi soul (jiva) 
and survives the destruction of the physical body. This suhde body 
iarira) is tbe invisible vehicle of the soul Cjlva); it is constant 
and does not change throughout the cycles of life and death; how* 
ever, it is not ecemaj, for it is eventually reabsorbed Into the ele* 
ments of which it is composed. Tbe subdo body (lihga 6 anra) con¬ 
sists of eighteen elements: intelligence Cbuddhi), ^ (aharnklra), 
mind Cmanas), five knowing*sen$cs Ci&a^andriyas), five working* 
senses (karmendriyas) and hve subtle elements (tanmltras). The 
gross aspect is called the sthula iarira or "gross body,” chat is, the 
material and perishable body. This perishable body is, of course, 
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destroyed at death, and another is fonncd at birth. It consists of 
the five gros$ aspects of the five tanmdtras, technically called bhutas 
or the five gross dements. All this is the sum and substance of roan. 
All proceed from the Cosmic Substance (Prakrti), and represent 
the true essence of each individual of the manifest world. The 
philosophy of the Yoga interprets these principles as they apply to 
the Individual, and rhe art of the Yoga teaches one how to cortno] 
these forces. 


Cstta 

PataAjali says, 'Yoga is the restraint of mental modifications." 
Mere the term citia is used foi dte word hdind. It Is derived from 
the root dt, "to perceive, comprehend, know,'' ond is here employed 
to mean the entire krrowing faculty, Mind in the collective sense. 
Another term frequendy used for Mind as a whole is ensahkarana, 
derived from the prefix anutr, tneoning "internal," and the root bs, 
"to do"; therefore, "the Internal doer" nt "Mind" as a whole, the 
internal organ, the seat of thought and feeling, the dunking faculty. 
It is the restraint of this function that Pataftjoli refers to in the 
aphorism just quoted. 

The Mind (Otto}, In this instance, is the fust manifestetion in 
the world of name and form. It is defined as the organized totoHty 
of conscious experience; it consists of all the activities of an organism 
by means of which it responds as an integrated, dynamic system to 
external forces, usually in some Telation to its own pest and future. 
It is the first birth of consciousness end manifests itself with the 
first breath of Ufe. Its distinguishing feature is awareness. It lias the 
capacity to know and influence Its environment. Its processes are 
divided into two genetel divisions, conscious and unconscious. Con¬ 
scious behavior includes all those processes of sensation and feeling 
of which the individual is aware. Consciousness is characteristic of an 
organic creature who is receiving impressions or having experiences. 

Unconscious activity consists of all those processes which occur 
wish no awareness on the patt of the individual. They are dynamic 
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processes which do not jreach the threshold of consdousDCss in s^te 
of thdi effeenve mteniiCy; and they cennot always he brought into 
conscious experience by an effort of the wiU or act of the memory. 
They ace frequently refened ro as the suhlijcdna) or sub<onscious 
experiences of the individual. 

For the purpose of our undecstandiog the Mind (Citta) is divided 
into three categories in accordance with its Kspective functions. 
They are intelhgeoce Cbuddhi), ego Cabamkira), and mind (manas). 
Each has its distinguishing characteristics and individual function; 
however, they are actually a single functioning unit, and do not 
form separate and iodividuaj parts. 

Buddiii 

The first stage of this synthetic unit called Mind CCitta) is huddhj, 
derived from huik, “to wake up, recover consciousness, observe.” 
Here the term is used to mean the seat of intelligence, the intuitive 
capacity of the individual, his means of direct pcrcepiioo. It accounts 
for the capacity of illumination, abstraction, deiermiaacion, certainty. 
It is the seat of virtue, non*attachmcnt and wisdtMu. It manifests 
itself through determination, resolution in thou^t and action, forma* 
tion and retention of concepts and generaliations. It is the last a 
act in all cognitional, affectioaal, and volitional processes of the ego 
Cahamkira), mind (maoas), and senses (indiiyas). It is the sole 
basis for knowing, willing, feeling and resolving. It is the back¬ 
ground or mere awareness, without thought of " 1 ." When the mind 
Cmanas) is rostering the objects of thought, it is the intelligence 
(buddhi) that discriminates, determines, and recogniaes. In con¬ 
templation, the mind (manas) raises the objects of thought, and the 
intelligence (buddhi) dwells upon them. 

AkarnJim 

The second stage of this synthetic unit called Mind (Qtta) 
is the ego Cahamklra). It is the vase reservoir of instinctive impulses, 
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dominated by pleasure and pain and blind impulsive wishing. It 
is the individiuting and arrogaimg principle, the storehouse of all 
experiences. It u the first manifcstadon of individual consciousness, 
personal position, individual identity. It is the '’I-making principle" 
and gives one the feeling of "1 am here.” It is the individuality, ap* 
perception, or focused percepcioa, that mental function or operaHon 
which brings about the focusing of attention, conscious realizaHon, 
and persistent identity. It accounts for the mental attitude of *1 
Inow," '1 exist," '1 have." It is the condition wherein the personal 
consciousness realizes itself as a paxticulac *'I*expeiiencer.'' It is the 
basis of ideation snd selfddcntity, however much subdued or india* 
tinct. Here them is no decision, do tefiection, no conception. It 
RCionalizes nothing, but is satisfied with things as they are. It is a 
selfconscious principle where all that consdeutes man is welded into 
an egOi where the soul thinks of itself as n particular entity in reU* 
tion to objects of experience. Its function is the testing of reality, 
accepting or rejecting die deminds or wishes made by impulses 
emanating from the individual organism as a single vital unit for its 
benefit as a whole. It arrogates to itself the experience had by the 
mind (manas) and passes it on to the intelligence (buddhi) to be 
determined. It U the conscious subject of all psychological expetl* 
ances; h is the individualized Self. 


Memos 

The third stage of this synthetic unit called Mind CCitta), tech* 
hically termed manas in Sanskrit, is best translated as "mind," 
in small letters. It constitutes that group of cognitive processes that 
have the capacity of discovering relationships and performing tnctiul 
processes. It is the seat of responsible conscious activity. It accounts 
for the process of rationalization. It is a material force that envelops 
or obscures consciousness. It is the directing power behind all action. 
It is of liimted extension, finite, radiant, and transparent. It is the 
seat of desire and functions in association with the knowing^nses 
(jAlnendriyaa) and the working*senses (kannendriyas^. It has the 
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capacity of aucntioo, $6lection, and lejcction; yet it is unable to 
reveal itself to the experiencer. It merely synthesizes the discrete 
manifold. It can perceive but cannot conceive, as does intelligence 
Cbuddhi). It is continually vacillating between objects. It has the 
capacity of mere apprehension without the assimnadon of Imowlcdge. 
It is the collective organ of sensation between the knowing 
CjAaneodiiyas) and the working senses (kamendriyas). It is some* 
times called the Sixth Sense, the Internal organ of perception and 
lecognidon chat automatically registers the facts which the senses 
perceive. It is the instrument through which thoughts enter from 
the subjective side or by which the objects of the senses affect the 
inner self. It is the sensorium. It is the seat of all such conditions as 
thought, rationalizadon, ideation, imagination, dreaming, cognition, 
affection, desire, moods, and temper. The capacity of thinking is an 
internal quality of its nature and never ceases. 

In reladon to the external wotld, the mind C^ianas) perceives and 
presents; the ego CAhamkara) arrogates; and the inrelligence 
(buddhi) discriminates, decides, and resolves, after which action 
arises. These three aspects constitute the Mind (Citia) as a 
whole, 


Zrtdriyas 

The next stage in the structure of a conscious being Is the know* 
ing Cjfianendriyas) and the working senses (karmendriyas). The 
indriyas C^se powers) mean the sense-consdousness through 
whidi (he mind Cm^As) receives all of its impressions from (he 
objective world, and not the organs themselves, which are only the 
physical instruments. Both the knowing (jfianendriyas) and the 
working senses (karmendhyas) arise simultaneously, but they are 
discussed separately for the purpose of undeistandbg. 

The knowing senses (jAanendriyas) are: the power to bear 
C^rota), the power to feel (tvak), the power to see (caksus), the 
power to caste Cmsana), and the power to smell Cghrina). They 
function respectively through the organs of ears, skin, eyes, tongue 
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snd nose. The woricing senses C^amendsiyas) are che powers or 
capacities to express lo procreate (upastha), to excrete (piyu), 
10 grasp Cp&oO* to move (pida). Their physical organs are the 
voice, sex organs, anus, hands, and feet. The power of expression 
means che working of ideas, and not the mere production of vocal 
sound; (O the power of pcocreacioD means the capacity of the entire 
being for recreation and passive enjoyment and not the mere physi* 
caJ act; (3) the power of excretion means the process of rejection 
throughout the entire organism, and not the single capacity of 
eiinunation; C4) the povver of grasping means the capacity of pe> 
meating things, and not necessarily the phy^l act of handling 
^ject^ ($} the power of locomotion means the mental life behind 
all function, and not the aimless walking about. 

The physical instmmenta ate not positively necessary foe che 
function of these respective powers; the deaf have lost the use of che 
ear, but science hai made it possible for them to hear through the 
medium of certain bones. The mute can no longer speak, hue they 
can express ideas by the use of their hngers. The paralyzed can no 
longer feel physical pain, but they are sensitive to kindness, con* 
sideration, and thoughtfulness. The blind have lost the use of the 
physical organ, the eye, bur they can still perceive ideas by using 
(heii fingertips In reading BraiUe. The lame are unable to walk, 
but they can move about on crutches. So it is seen that these powers 
are not identical with the instruments, not ere they absolutely de* 
pendent upon them. 

AU these senses (iodriyas) constitute the awareness and reactive 
responses whl^ the Self makes to the objects that follow, the means 
whereby enjoyment is had, which is the will to life. Existence is 
the tying of these experiences together ioto an endless chain; life 
is the force that holds them. 


Ti2Kmdtf4s 

The next stage in the integration of a Being is the manifestation 
of the five subJe elements Ctanm&tras) or rudiments of matter. They 
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aie the edmeal e&sexKe sound C^bda), touch Csparia)^ {orm 
(rupa), flavour Ccisa), and odour Cg^ndha). They are elaments 
which cannot be apprehended by the gross senses, but can be pe^ 
coved only by superior beings through direct inruitioD. 

These subtle elements (tanmairas) are the subtle forms of matter 
and are referred to as mere dream sruff. It is said that they manifest 
themselves ro the mind as lights which may he seen in land, when 
the eyes are closed and pressure is exened upon the lids. They are 
not independent entities outside one another, but are aspects of a 
whole. They are the subtle body not yet massive. 


Bkutas 

The last stage in the manifestation of a Being is the appearance 
of the gross elements (bhuas) as perceived by the senses. They are 
ether C^^)> aii Cvayu), Are Ctejaa), water (ipas), and eardi 
Cprdiiv!). They axe the result of the aggr^aiion of the subtle 
elements (tanmatras) with the accretion of a material force and 
come to pass as the result of tlie slowing down of nature. Their 
e^stonco is d^ndent upon the subtle elements (l^nmliras) which 
act as theii support and without which they could not exist. They 
axe the gross elements of sensation experienced in the physical 
world. 

Each of the gross elements (bhutas) evolves out of the one Im* 
mediately preceding it. The original homogeneous unit is ether 
^aka§a), the vehicle of sound C^bda). The £m division brings into 
exisience the element called air the vehicle of touch Csparte)> 
As further variety arises, the element o( fire (tejas) manifests, which 
is the vehicle of form (rupa). The next evolute is water (Ipas), the 
vehicle of flavour (rasa), the last division or evoluta to manifest itself 
in nature is earth Cpr^^)> ^ vehicle of odour (gandha). This is 
the lowest vibration of nature. Each element has one more prop e rty 
than the preceding element out of which it is evolved, caused by the 
addition of another subtle element (tanmatra). These five forms of 
gross matter (bhutas) are transformed states of original nature char* 
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«ct«rized by the three quaKdee of sactva gurta* rajas gu?a, aad Caraas 
guna» &5 aie all things mobile and iinmobile. 


Liuraiure 

The oldest text book on Yoga is the Yogasutra of Pataftjali. It i$ 
divided into four books^ the first consists of &fty*one aphorisms and 
discusses the nature end aim of samidld (samadhipfids), that is, 
the theory or sciertce of Yoga. It is hardly detailed enough for the 
average individual to make progress by independent study. The 
second consisTS of fifty-hve aphorisms and discusses the art of Yoga, 
explaining the means of attaining this end (sidhinap^a). The 
third consists of fifty*four aphorisms and discusses the supemormol 
powers that can be attained through Yoga practices (vibhCttipida). 
The fourth consists of thirty*four aphorisms and discusses fine! 
emancipetlon (kaivalyapida), man’s realizadon that he U separated 
from ax£nd*mitter. This last chapter, according to some authorities, 
is a later addition since the word iti, denoting the conclusion of a 
work, appears at the end of the third book. 

Other wotb of outstanding interest are: Vy&sa's Bhofyet (com* 
mentary; fourth century, A.D.) on the VogdriStra, the standard expoii* 
don on Yoga principles; Vacaspati’s glossary on Vyise’s Bhd^ye, 
called ToitvevaU^rac^ (ninth century); Bhoja's RAjaminSnd^t, 
VijAinabbjkfu's Yogavirttika and Yofftsirasamgraha, important 
manuals criticizing some of V&caspati's views and attempting to 
bring the Yoga system nearer to the philosophy of the Upanifads. 
A few important writers on the Yoga system who modify the views 
of Pataftjali to suit their own preconceptions ace: N&gojl Bhafta 
(also called NagaU Bbai^a), NaiiyanabbJksu and Mah&deva. Some 
of the later Upaninds that attach great importance to the principles 
of the Yoga are: Maitrayana, Sandilya, Yoggtaltve, Dhyeruahindu, 
Haiksa, and Nadahindti. 



MIMAMSA 


Mimimsa is classified under the third division o£ Hindu Philost^ 
phy. The temi is derived from the Sanskrit root wan, "to think, 
consider, exanune, or investigate/' Here the term, etymologically 
meaning "desire to think/’ is used to signify a consideration, exam* 
ination, or investigation of the Vedk Texts. Because ii provides an 
insight into the Veda, die Eternal Truth, it is classified as a 
Deilana, the Indian term for philosophy, meaning a view of the 
Truth. 

Mimamsa is divided into two systems, vii., the Purvamiminisi 
and the Uttaramimeriisa. The adjective ^rva means ’’eacliex"; 
therefore, chat which deals with the earlier part of the Vedas. The 
adjective uitan means 'latter”; therefore, that which deals with the 
latter part of the Vedas. Both are based on the Vedas; both use (he 
same logical method of handling their problems; both use the same 
literary form; but each has its own limited sphere of interpretation. 
Purvamlmiihsa interprets the actions enjoined in the Vedas, leading 
to freedom of the soul; Uttaranumarhsl interprets the knowledge re¬ 
vealed in the Vedas, leading to freedom of the soul. When these two 
systems are referred to in this light, they ace respectively called Kenna 
Mimamsa and Jnina Mimuisa, but their popular names are simply 
Mlm^nisi and Vedinta. Other terms used for Vedanta are given in 
the next chapter where this system is discuasecL 

The founder of Mimamsa was Jaimini, He did not ori^nate the 
teachings, bur for the first time reduced to writing the tradirional 
interpretations that had long been In the memory of man. Very little 
is known of hi$ life aside from the tradition chat he was a pupil 
of Bidarayana, founder of the Vedinta System. His actual date is 
quite unknown; however, the s^le of his writings assigns him to 
the Sutra period which extended from doo'ioo b.c. The word sutra, 
“thread,” is derived from the root siv, "to sew." Here the tenn is 
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used to rsean that which like a thread runs through and holds 
everything together- A sutra is a short, pithy, mnemonic sentence 
used to facflitaie learning, It is the style used for all philosophical 
liieiature. 


Purpose 

The purpose of MimlAsk is to intjuire into the nature of Right 
Action (Dharma). The basic premise of MlmarijsS U that action is 
the very essence of human existence. Without action, knowledge 
is fruitless; without action, happiness is impossible; without action, 
human destiny cannot be fulfilled; therefore, Right Action (Dhairoa) 
is the spiritual pre'requisite of life. 

All actions ire said to have two effects, one external and the 
other internal, one manifest and the other potential, one gross and 
the other subtle. The internal effect Is eternal, regarded as being, 
while the external effect is transitory. Actions arc, therefore, the 
vehicles for planting the seeds of life to come. 

On this basic premise, Mlmimsa examines all actions enjoined in 
dw Veda. For this purpose, it divides the Veda into two broad 
divisions, Manua and Brahmanas, and classifies its contents under 
five different headings: (i) injunctions (vidhi), (a) hymns (man¬ 
tra), Cb) naoies (nSmadheya), prohibitions (nijedha), and (5) ex¬ 
planatory passages (arthavada). It then explains the method of 
Interpreting every gtammadeal rule and literary device employed 
and of analyzing Vedic ritual and ceremonies into their two 
fundaokenul sorts, principle and subordinate. Mimirnsi is, there¬ 
fore, a general summary of the rules for the interpretation of Vedic 
texts. 


Scope 

Mtmiuhsa accepts the philosophical concepts of the other systems; 
it does not enter upon any philosophical analysis of the Ultimate 
Reality, Soul, and Matter, or the intereelation of one to the other. 
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but its entite ioteipretadOB is dependent upon their enslence. Its 
basic premise o{ zighc action is proved and defended by the means 
of knowledge taught by the N^ya*Vajdesika division; all the effecti 
of dghc action would be meaningless without the analyas of the 
evolution of consciousness taught by the Saiiikhya'Yoga diviuon; 
however, it makes specific use only of those factors that are needed 
for its special pioblems. For example, it shows that Verbal Testi¬ 
mony edabda^ is the only means of right Imowledge that can be 
used to discover the nature of the invisible effects of action, and 
that all other means of right knowledge are necessary only to refute 
opponents. Although Mimaoisa does not enter into any philosophical 
analysis of the universe, it welcomes all philosophical discussion that 
will further an understanding of right action as enjoined in the 
Veda. 

The sole concern of Mimimsa is salvation, not liberadoru It 
argues that salvation cannot be achieved by knowledge alone, for 
the soul must first exhaust its potentialities through accioD, as a seed 
fulfills itself through growth. No amount of contemplation wiU 
enable man to arrive at the ultimate goal of human destiny, tber^ 
fore, the emphasis is on the ethical side of life rather than on the 
philosophical. All arguments are based on the premises ffiat the 
sou] by definition must survive this earthly maxuXestation. The 
actions CO pursue and the rewards to follow are enjoined in the 
Veda and interpreted by Mimamsa. 

The importance of Mimaihsl is testified by its presentday effect, 
for no part of the daily life of the Hindu is without the ieflum e e 
of the teachings of Mimamsa. All rituals and ceteinonies depeiul 
upon it; all moral conduct is guided by it; aU Hindu law is founded 
upon it. Mimamsa breathes life into the very supeKtruccure of Indian 
culture. 

Philosophy 

The central theme of Mimaihsa is stated in the opening verse: 

‘T'low is the enquiry of duty [dharma].*'^ This is the basis for 
' The MimiWutehni of Jsimifu, i, 1 , i. 
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inrerpretation of the entire Veda. Dbanna is defined In the 

text: 

''Duty {dhama] is an object distinguished by a command"* 
The term dliarma is derived from the root dhar, "to hold, maintain, 
preserve." It has reference, therefore, to anything that holds, sujh 
porta, or preserves. Wlien used in the metaphysical sense, it means 
those universal laws of Nature that sustain the operation of (he 
universe and the manifestation of ell things, that without which 
nothing couJd be. Wlien applied to the individual, it Las reference 
to that code of conduct that sustains the soul, end enables man to 
fulfill his divine destiny, Here it has reference to the actions, prac¬ 
tices, and duties that will benefit man in the world to come; there¬ 
fore, it is that which produces virtue, morality, or religious merit 
leading toward the development of men. 

All rituals end ceremonies enjoined in the Veda are said to lead 
ca the enlightenment of the mind and the spiritual evolution cf the 
souL Therefore, it is necessary clearly to understand tlieir import. 
On the surface tliey appear to be fruitless injunctions; therefore, 
Micn&msi endeavours to show how they ate all based on dharma and 
lead to the spiritual welfare of man. MJmiibs& Interprets the Veda 
on the basis titat eternal happiness is attained by the correct pc^ 
formance of rituals founded on dharma, thereby storing up seeds 
of virtue to fructify Ja the next life. 

Knowledge of dharma, accoxding to Jaimini, can be obtained only 
by Verbal Testimony C^bda). The six meaos of knowledge em* 
ployed by the other systems are not infallible when dealing with the 
invisible effects of ritual; therefore, Jaimini accepts only fiabda, or 
The Word. To support his position, he lays down five propositions: 

t. Every Word (Sabda) has an inherent power to convey its 
meaning which 1$ eternal. 

a. The knowledge derived from the Word C^bda) is called 
Upade^ C^aachings). 

3. In the invisible realm, the Word (Sabda) is the infallible 
guide. 
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4. In the opinion of Bidarlyana, th« Word C^abda) is autboH* 
tativo. 

The Word is self^uAciem and does not depend upon any 
ochet for ics meaning; otherwise, it would li^me involved 
in the fallacy of regrasus ad infiniluvu 

Jalminj refutes several objections raised against the eternal char* 
acter of the Word (Sabda): Ci) The objector contends tliat tbe 
Word (Sabda) is a product of verbal utterance; therefore, it cannot 
be eternal. Jaiinini asserts that only dtc piontmdation is the product 
of effort; the Word CSabda) must have existed previously, othc^ 
wise it could not have been pronounced, (i) The Word (Sabda^ 
vanishes after it is pronounced; therefore, it is not eternal. Jaimini 
points out that only the sound disappear^ the Word C^fcda) still 
remains as does the drum after tl\e sourid is produced, Cj) The 
verb 'Wlce*' is used In connection with the Word C^bda); there¬ 
fore, it cannot be eternal. Jaimini explains that the verb “make” 
has reference only to sound which manifests the Word (Sabda); 
the word CSabda) existed previously and the pronunciation only 
made it audible. C4) Since tbe Word (Sabda) is heard simultane¬ 
ously by several people standing at an equal distance, thete must 
be many sounds and not on^ therefore, it is not eternal. Jaimini 
contends there is only one sound as there is only one sun, even 
though seen by many people; therefore it is eternal. (5) Tbe Word 
eSabda) undergoes modificadoos; therefore, it cannot be eternal. 
Jaimini answers that changes of letters are not modilicarions ^ the 
Word eSabdt); they are new words, and the original Word C&abda) 
still exists. (6) When several people utter a sound, there is an in* 
crease in volume; therefore, it is not eternal. Jaimini argues that the 
Word C^abda) never increases; only the sound which manifests 
the Word C^ahda) increases; therefore, the Word (Sabda) is eternal. 

After establishing the eternal character of the Word (Sabda), 
Jaimini proceeds to show that the use of words in the sentences of 
the Veda have a meaning just as they have in ordinary language. 
Then be defends the divine origin of the Veda. It is beyond tbe 
scope of this chapter (0 present all these deialls, for they would 
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obscure the purpose of this volume which is to provide a working 
basis foe further study. 

The method of interpretation of the Vcdic texts used by Jaimini 
is best shown by an outlioe of the terms used at random throughout 
the text. Foe this purpose* the contents of the Vedas are classified 
under five heads: (x) Vldhi (Injunctions), Ci) Mantra (Hymns), 
<3) Nimadheya (Names), (4) Ni^edha (ProhibiUons), and (j) 
Arthavida (Explanatory Passages). These are further subdivided: 

1 . VlDHI-e command, precept or order. 

A. Utpattividhi-leys down a command with a certain object, 
thereby creating a desire. 

B- Viniyogavidhi-lays dovm the details of a sactificc- 

I. Six eccompMimenu for the interpretation of procedure 
enjoined I7 the texts. 

(fl) Sruii-primaty sense of e word or collection ol 
words, not depending upon any other word for its 
tneaning. 

CO ViAltri-indicoted by the verb from-Wts. 

(a) Viniyoktrl-on hearing which one immediately 
sees the connection or the subsidiary and the 
principal, 

{[a) VibhatTirftpa—indicated by an affix of a 
declension, 

(b) Ekibhidhanaxupa-denoted by one word. 

(c) Ekapodarupa^iivdicated by one peda or 
sentence. 

(3) Abhidh&tri-indicaies the material used in the 
sacrifice. 

(k) DAga-the secondair sense of a word inferred from 
ano^er word or collection of words. 

(c) Vikya-when the meaning of a word or collection 
of words is indicated by the sentence in wluch it is 
used. 

(d) Prakaxana—when the meaning of a sentence or a 
clause depends upon the context on which it is used. 

(1) Mahaptakarana—when the context relates to 
the rewards of the principal part of the sacrifice. 

(2) Avaataraprakatana—when the context relates 
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10 the cewaxds of the subordinate pan of the 
secrifice- 

Ce) Sihana—Vpihcn the meaning depends upon the loca¬ 
tion or word order. 

Cl) Pathaadelya—-equality trf place In the text. 

(a) Ytth&aiihkhyapaf^—"relative enujnera- 
toon," arranging verbs with verbs and sub¬ 
jects with subjects. 

Cb) Sannidhipltha—regulated by the text 
which is near it. 

C2) Anu$chanasadelya—'the quality of place ac¬ 
cording to the performance. 

(f) Samahhya—when It Is necessary to break compound 
ivoids up into their corupoooat pans in or^er to 
ascertain their meaning. 

z. Two kinds of actions enjoined by Vhuyogavidhi. 

(0) Principal—that which produces the rranscendenCal 
fruit CApurva), the Invisible result to mature in 
another me. 

Ch) Subordinat^that which leads up to the completion 
of the principal action. These are called Ai\ga and 
axe of two kinds: 

Cl) Siddbaiupa—an accomplished thing which con¬ 
sists of class, material number, and the like, 
and has a visible effect. 

(2) KriyarOpa—this is action. 

(a) Pradbanakarma—the primary action. 

C j) Sannipatyopaklrau—actions enjaned 
with respect to the substance. They 
produce visible and invisible results. 
(2) Xradupaklraka—actions which are 
enjoined without any reference to 
any substance or divinity. It leads di¬ 
rectly to the ultimate r^ult. It is the 
essence of the sacrifice. 

Cb) GunaltariDa—the secondary acdoo. 

Cl) Sannipa^opallraka 
Ca) Aradupattaraka 

Proyogavidhi—the injunction chat lays down the order of 
perronnance of the subsidiary or minor parts. The succes* 
sion or order CKaima) is of six kinds: 
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I. ^rudlcrdiRa—che order detcnaioed by & direct text. 

(a) KevaUkramapera—a text indicating an order or se* 

? iience ooly. 

adviiiifd padarthapara—indicating the order oi 
sequence in tbe course of laying down certain other 
things. 

a. Anhakrama—the order determined by the object. 
Pi^akrama—when the order of the execution of thlDgs 
is governed by their order in the text. It ia of two kinds: 
(a) Mantra—text—to be explained later. 

Cb} Brahmena—text—to be explained later. 

4, Schinekrama—the transportetlon of a thing from its 
proper place by reason of being preceded by another 
^ng wnich is allowed by another. 

$. Mui^yakiBtna-the sequence of the subsidiaries or die 
luboruinote parts according to the order in the principal. 
6 . Pravfttikrama—the order of a procedure which, once 

E m, will epply to others as well. 

Uravidhi-an injunction which creates a right in a 
person. 

II. MANTRA-6 text which helps one to remember the procedure 
of a sacrifice. 

A. Apvtrva—when a text lays down a new injunction for the 
attainment of an object which one cannot know by any 
other means. 

B. Niytma—the sestiictive rule—when (be text lays down one 
mode of doing a tiling that could be done In several ways. 

C. Pariseuikhy&-an ImpTled prohibition, 
j. firaud-directly stated m some text. 

2. Lsk^nikl-infWred prohibition. 

111 . NAMADHEYA—a proper noun used in defining (be matter 
enjoined by it 

A. Matvarthalakfaj^ahhaylt—a figure of speech in which the 
matuf affix is used. 

B. Vikyahhedabheyat—the splitting up of a sentence. 

C. Tatprakhya—a conventional name given to a particular 
sacrifice^ the description of which U given elsewhere in a 
separate tread&e. 

D. Tadvyapsde6a—the name given to a sacrifice by reason of 
its resemblance to another from which it derives its name. 
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IV. N 1 §EDHA—the opposite of Vidhi. A neeadve precept which 
prevents a man from doing a thing which is injurious ot dfs- 
advantageous to him. 

A. Paryudasa—a negative precept that applies to a person who 
is undertaldng to perform a sacrifice. 

B. Prati?edha-a negative precept of general applicability. 

V. ARTHAVADA—passages in praise or blame of a Vidhi or 
Ni^edha. 

A. Gunavlda-^ statement made by the text that is contradic* 
loiy to the existing state of the affair and means of proof. 

B. Anuvada—a statement made W the text which is in keep¬ 
ing with the ejdsling state of facts. 

C. Bhucattliavada—a statement made which is neither against 
the easting state of facts not is it In conformity with it. 

Jaimini’s defense of the utility of the Veda will illustrate the way 
he interprets the Veda. Nine objections are raised against Vedic 
mantras. The objections are: 

t. Vedic mantras do not convey any meaning because they stand 
in need of other passages to explain and support them. 
Jaireini contends that alt Vedic words have a significance just 
as they do in ordinary language. 

2. Vedic mantras are held useless because they depend upon a 
complicated system of orthoepy and grammar in order to un¬ 
derstand them. 

Jaimmi says that Vedic sentences have a subject, pedicate 
and object which are governed by the same rul^ of grammar 
as ordinaiy language. 

3. Vedic mantras are held useless because they teach what is 
already known. 

Jaimioi says chat the repetition of things already known is for 
the purpose of Gunavada (nevr qualities), Parisanikhya (ud* 
plied ptohibitioD) or Anhavada (explanation). Jt is aUo to pro¬ 
duce an invisible effect (Apurva). 

Vedic mantras are held useless because they describe what does 
not exisc. For example. *'It has four horns, it has three feet, 
two heads, it has seven hands; the bull, being tied threefold, 
cries: the great god eoteied amongst the mortals." 
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Jdimini explams chac $uch d«scnpdons are figurative speech, 
technically called Catvari Sfi'iga. ^or example: The sacrifice 
is compart with a hull by reason of its producing the de* 
sired elTeci; it has four horns in the form of four kinds of 
priesr^ its three feet are the three libations CSavonas) (pe^ 
(ocmed three times a day); the Mcrificer and his wife ate the 
r>vo heads; the chJiandas (desires) are the seven hands. Being 
tied up by the three Vedas» vj2, the Rik, Yajus, and S&ma, it 
resounds with the roaring sound uttered by the priests: thi« 
great god in the form of the sacrifice j$ amidst the mortaU.” * 

$. Vedic mantras are held to be useless becatue they are ad* 
dressed to inanimate objects as if they possessed life. 

Jaimini says this is to extol the sacrifice and induce the ad* 
herent to practice It. The principal use is technically called 
Kiibhutikonyiya. 

6. Vedic mentras are held to be useless because they liave many 
self*contradictory passages. 

Jaimini explains that these passages ace descriptive of aubordi* 
nate qualities. 

7. Vedic mantras are held to be useless because they ate learned 
without understanding their meaning. 

Jaimini explains that this is no fault of the Veda which deals 
only with the performance of sacrifices. It is sssumed that the 
meaning will m learned. 

8. Vedic mantras are held to be useless because there arc many 
mantras the meaning of which cannot be knowm. 

Jaimini says that every mantra has a meaning. Our ignorance 
is due to carelessness and indolence. 

9. Vedic mantras are held to be useless because they mention 
transitory things. 

Jaimini explains that the common nouns used in the Veda 
were subs^uently used by men for proper nouns. 

For the inteipretadon of substantives, Joimuii mentions three 
principles: 

1. Ru^i a word, not compounded with any other word and 
with a conventional meaning which must be learned 
* introduction to iho AOmomu SfiM of Jaimini, XXX. 
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from past authorities, such a$ Panloi, the most eni* 
nent of all Sanskrii gramEnarlans. It has the io* 
herertc power to convey a sense. 

2. Yaugika a derivative word, made up of two or three words. 

It is a compound word and is used in the sense 
conveyed by the component pres of wbioh it is 
made. 

Yogarudhi a compound word wliich has its own conveodonaJ 
sense. 

Jaimini explains that substantives never convey the intention of 
the speaker. This requires the use of a verb, which always denote 
action. He classifies acrioa into two kinds; 

r. Piadhana or PrincipleIt is that action which produces an 
invisible effect called Apurva, such as the attainment of 
heaven. Tbe recitation of mantras in prose and poetry at 
the prlormance ol a sacrifice is said to produce Apurva, 
an invisible effect; therefore they are the princlpl action. 

2. Guna or Subotdinac^lt is that action which produces visible 
effects, such as the use of materials in the sacrifice, e.g., 
kindling of fire, preparing of cakes or the punding aod 
threshing of rice. 

For tbe application of these niles, the Veda is divided Into two 
broad divisions, Mantra and Brdhmana, which are further subdivided. 
For example; 

I. Mantra or Sanihita-This is the mandatory petion of the Veda. 
It is a colieciion of hymns that regulate, define and create a right, 
impelling men to action. It has £iee prts. 

1. ^ig-veda a collection of verses which have a merrical ar¬ 

rangement to convey meaning. 

2. Sama*veda a collection of verses which are sung at the end of 

a sacrifice. 

3. Yajut'veda is in prose and has do metre. It is of two kinds: 

a. Nigada—those which are pronounced aloud. 

b. Upam^—those which are prooounced silently. 

II. Bcahmanas: 

I. Hetu—reason 
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1 . Nixvacaiiam'^xplanation 

3. Ninda—censure 

4. Praiaiisa—praise 

5. SarisSaya^^ubc 

6. Vidlii>-conunand 

7. Parakriya-die action of one individual. 

8. PuraVafpa-the action of many UidividuaU or a xution. These 

are the historical descriptions of one Individual 
or many individuals and are indicated by the 
pacijcles iti, dha or Jia. 

9. Vyavadhira^akalp&nl—incerpretatioo of a sentence accord¬ 

ing to its context. 

JO. Upemina—comparison. 

The principles which are raenly outlined here are used through¬ 
out the Mim^msAsAtm in the interpretation of the many sacriiices 
that are enjoined for the beneht of man. 


Literatur 4 

The MinuhhsiisiitTa of Jaimini consists of twelve chapters (ad* 
hyAya), divided into four parts Cp&das) each, with the excepdon of 
chaptecs three, six, and ten which have eight parts CpAdaa), making 
a total of sixty parts Cp&das). Each part CpAda) is further subdivided 
into sections C&dhikaiarias), and each section (adhikarena) is wTi^ 
ten in siltTBs. There is a total of 890 sections (adhikaianas) and 
2631 sutns. 

The entire work is bound by the same logical method used by 
Vedinta. Each section Cadbikarana) has five partsi (r) chc»s 
Cvisaya), (2) doubt (s^mUya), ($) antithesis (purvapak^), 
C4) synthesis or right conclusion (slddbanta), and C$) agreement or 
consistency Csanigati) of the proposition with the other parts of the 
treatise (kastra). This final step of consistency (umgati) is made to 
comply with three requirements: Ci) consistency with the endre 
treatise C^trasahigati), (2) consistency with the whole chapter 
Cadhyayasanigati), and Cs) consistency with the whole part (plda- 
skrbgati). Tlrere are also rules for the interrelation of each section 
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Cadhikara^d). They must be logically relate according to six sorts: 
(i) objection (afescpa), Ca) illusiraiion CdrM®nta), Ci) counter¬ 
illustration Cpratidrsiania), (4) baTTOOny with context (prasaiiga- 
samgad). ($) citation Cuipanisamgati), and C^) denial (apavlda- 
saihgati). These rules are more strictly applied in the Utura 
Mim^sS or Ved^ta. 

Only the first chapter ol die Mimdmsdswird is of any philosophical 
value. Here Jaimini states the purpose of the Stitra: an inquiry into 
the nature of Right Action; he defines Right Action (Dharma) and 
examines the cause of Right Action, the means of right knowledge 
to he used, the authority of the Veda, and states the method for 
interpreting aU the actions enjoined. The rest of the book is devoted 
to the inierpretatioo of specific rituals and ceremonies. 

Besides the twelve chapters in the Mimamsatutra of Jaimini, there 
are four additional chapter which raise considerable controversy as 
CO rheir rightful origin. They are celled the SamktfrMkindo. In some 
instances they arc lefened to as the Devoiikinda. They are classi* 
£ed by some as tbe apocryphal portion of the MTmathsa, written 
either by Khandadeva or Bhiskara. It consists of four chapters, com* 
posed of four parts Cpadas) each, but it does not contain any sections 
(adhikaranas) which are so chaiacieiisdc of the work of Jaimini. 
The styles of the surras are quite different and meager in comprison 
with those of Jaimini, so that it can hardly be considered a supple* 
ment to tbe Mmainsasutra. 

The early commentators on the Mimeths^tnz were Bhartmitia, 
Bhavadisa, Hari, and Upvarra. Unfortunately none of their works 
has come down to us. They are known only by reference to them 
in the later commeniaries. 

The most outstanding conunentator on the Sutra of Jaimini was 
Sahara. His exact date Is unknown; tradition says he lived about tbe 
first century b.c., but tbe leading suihoriiles say he belongs to tbe 
pedod between 100-50C a.s. His work is simply called tbe Bkiffa 
CCommentary), Tbe Bha^ya is Indispensable for the study of die 
Mimatksasutra. He does not follow the pattern used by Jaimini, but 
arranges the sections Cadhikaranas) to fit his own views, although 
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be males a very detailed analysis of every suira. His Bha^ya is the 
basis for all later coirunentaxies. 

The first school of Mimaihsi was founded by Prabhakara. He 
wrote the first important commentary on tbe Bha^, called Brboti. 
Tbeie is considerable controversy as to his actual date, but due to 
his style and lack of mentioa of later commenraries, he is generally 
held to be the first. Important works of this school are fialikanatba's 
Jjijuvhtuda, s commentary on Brhati, PrahiranapaficAa, a popular 
manual on die views of Prabhlkara, PaHMfta, a brief annotation 
on dabaca's work; end Bhavanitba's N<ryavivgfta, which deels at 
length with the views of Prabhiksra. 

The second important school of tbe Mimimsi was founded by 
Kum&rila C«nd of 7th cent, and first half of 8th cent. a.d.). Some 
tuthoxides contend that he was tbe teacher of Prabhikera, but tradi¬ 
tion disagrees. Kumirila was in early champion of Plinduism and 
argued vigorously for the support of the Vedas upon which all 
Brahmanical orthodoxy is based. He wrote his commentary (y&r^ 
rikd) on the Svtra of Jaimini and the Bh&fya. His work Is divided 
in three parts: (1) ^lokav^dike, which deals with the first part of 
tbe first chapter of Jaimim*s Sutra; CO the Tmtrav^ttikd, which 
deals with the material up to the end of the third chapter; and 
C3) tbe TuptikS, which covers tbe rest of the S^ra. The important 
commentaries on the Virttika of KQmarila are Sucarita Mifira’s 
Kdfiki, a commentary on the Slokaviritika{ Someivara Bhe^^’s 
Nyiyasudhi (also known as Ri^aka), a commentary on the Tan* 
trttvMuika; and Veiikap Dik^ta’s Varttikahharana, a commentary 
on (he TuptikA. PSrthas&ratbi Miira Ci4th cent.) wrote NyayO’ 
ratitAkara, a coromeritary on the dlokav 4 rtdka. ^asiradipika, an in* 
dependent manual on the Mimliiisa system, and Tontrarama. A 
follower of Kumirila who wrote tsvo independent works was 
Mandana Miira, the author of Vidhiviveka and MimaihsaHukramajn. 
Vicaspati's l^yoyaXanika (850 A.o.) interprets the views eicpressed 
in the Vidhsviveka. 

A third school of the Mimaihsa is said to have been founded by 
Muriri, but oo works have come down to us. Other ioipottant 
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writets and cbeir warlcs are Madhava's Jaimimya Nyayamoiaviaara 
(i^th cent) an expodtjoc cn the Micnam^ system in verse witb 
a commentary in prose; Appaya Dik»ca's Vidkirasayana 
1624), aa attack on Kumarils; iipadeva’s Mmains&nyayctpnk^ 
(also known as Afadatn) cent.)* ^ very popular elementary 
manual; Laugiksi BbaskaraV ArtJuuamgraha, a popular work based 
on ApaJeva's wcah, Kbai^adeva's ShSttadtpika (lyth cent) btown 
for its logic, and MlmothsSkaustvifha, dealing witli the SCm. Minor 
works axe Raghavwanda’s Mimomsasutra^dkiii; lUmekvara 
^vayi^in's Sukodktni; the Bka//dcintanutRl o( Vi§ve£vara Bhat^ 
(also called Gaga Blia;^); and Vedinta De^ika’s Sekwmrmimdrnsii, 
an attempt toacombiae the views of tbe MTmamsa and Vedanta, con* 
tending that tbe two systems are parts of one whole. 



VEDANTA 


The VedIntB U lechoically clesified Uiurtmimlihsl. UiMra 
means Taat"; mhiSmS means ‘’investigation, examination, discussion, 
or considention"; therefore, the iasc consideradon of the Vedas. This 
system o£ thought is commonly referred to as the Vedanta, composed 
of Veda and anta, ‘‘end^‘; literally, "the end of the Vedas.*' Bemuse 
the cencral topic is the Universal Spirit, called Brahman in Sanskrit, 
the names Bnrhfnasutra and Brahmarntmamsi are frequently used. 
Another title U S 4 nrektffflfniAm$d, an inquiry into the embodied spirit. 

Tradition attributes the VedUnuis&tTa to BaderSy&ne whose actual 
date is quite unknown. The dates given range from ;oo 8.0. to as 
lete as aoo a.d. Soma scholars contend that B&darayana is an alias 
for Vy&sa, the celebrated mythical sage who is regarded as the one 
who originally arranged the Vedas, the Mahibhiraui, the Purfio^as, 
and other portions of HindQ sacred literature as well as the Ved^ba* 
fAtra,- but the name Vy 6 sa ('‘compiler**) seems to have been given 
to any great compiler or author. 


Purpose 

The central theme of the Vadintasutn is the philosophical teach* 
ings of the Upanisads concerning the nature and relationship of the 
three principles, that is, God, the world, and the soul, this also 
including the relation between the Universal Soul and the individual 
soul. Several soludcns are given for this highly abstract problem 
and a vigorous defense is offered against the attacks of all opponents; 
it is a philosophy that preserves the ancient vnriiings of the seers of 
the past. 

The Vedanta, in its effort to embrace all knowledge, makes a 
systematic study and comprehensive investigation of all that has 
gone before, ever striving to reconcile all differences of opinion and 
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belief. It coaiedds that we bave no right to dlsr^rd the findings of 
any seer, we are morally bound to examine the teachings of all 
miods that have anained enligbreiUDent; we are duty bound to see 
wherdn they aie all in accord, foi this is likely to be (he Ultimate 
Truth. Where they dlEer, we are privU^ed to have our own opinion. 
These differences are said to be due to various viewpoints, different 
stages of development and training, as well as to social and hereditary 
background^ therefore, the same Truth will vary according to the 
capacity of each individual for insight. 

The Ved&nta endeavours to sum up ail human knowledge, pre* 
renting as Truth all that is universal, and reconciling all that is 
different. It accepts every thought, idea, end concept as a step fo^ 
ward; it evades nothing, and encompasses everything; it discards 
nothing and collects everything that is within the realm of human 
experience. However, it does not accept anything as final, dogmatic, 
or as the last word; instead it investigates, analyzes, and criticises 
all alike, forcing every proposdon to verify and substantiate itself 
according to the rules of logical inquiry. It is. therefore, considered 
to be the treasure<hesc of the glittering gems of spiritual insist 
gathered by the trutb*seekers of the past. 

The teachings of the Vedanta are said to describe the highest 
goals of human aspiration, and show the way to all who strive to 
achieve these exalted heights. It enables all to realize these teachings 
during this Ufetune, for it expressly says that we do not have to 
suffer now in order to enjoy heavenly bliss later, Instead, it reveals 
that knowledge of the Supreme Ultimate brings tnlightenmenc du^ 
ing this lifetime. 


Scope 

The scope of the Vedinta's infiuence is declared by the vast 
amount of literature and by the various schools of thought (hat have 
developed from the original teachings of Badarayana. Its three prin* 
cipal interpretations have found many champions among the founders 
of grot religious sects of modem Hinduisn. The lives and writingi 
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of ihe ihree principal leaders have heea briefly discussed in ihe in¬ 
troduction, 

Bedariyana memtains that the human intellect can never fathom 
the nature of the Ultimate Principle CBrahoian), the subject of the 
VeJintasutra, for it lies outside the ken of the mind in the same 
way that the stars are beyond the retch of man's hands. This Ulti* 
mate Principle CBrthmtn) can be known only by direct intuition, 
never by logical inquiry and analysis. He teaches that the laws of 
logical inquiry are to be used only to establish the truth of various 
scriptural passages by removing conflicts that seem to arise, and 
thus to reconcile apparent coniredicdons, but never tc reveal the 
nature of the Ultimate (Brahman). Reasoning can be used' with 
certainty only in secular matters, for with reasoning alone it is im¬ 
possible to remove doubt. Regardless of what one mind lays dovm as 
final, another mind will eventually show that the opposite is just 
u Rue and logical. Never can there be certainty, doubt always re* 
mains. Reasoning is meant only for secular matters; never for Ran* 
scendental matters, such as the existence of God, the existence of an 
aftevlife, the nature of final emancipation, salvation, or release. Hare 
the human intellect is helpless; such truths can be known only by 
direct intuition, or accepted on faith from those who have gained 
spiritual iosig]>t into the eternal scheme of things and have recorded 
their experiences in the ancient body of literature called flrud, that 
which has been 'heard," that is, revealed, For this reason, the Vedas 
are the supreme authority for fiidaiiya^a. 

It is said that the mem study of die Vedas, Upani^ds and the 
Darftanas, the other systems of philosophy, however profound, will 
never awaken spiritu^ conviction; at best, they will provide only a 
general knowledge which will help cd refine the heart end to incline 
the mind toward knowledge of the Uldcnate. Nevertheless, it is 
claimed that doubts will continue to rise in the mind, the mist of 
uncertainty will still remain, and our faith will falter; therefore, 
Badarayana contends that ir is necessary to study the Vedanta in 
ordec to have these doubts removed for all time, foe only the 
Vedanta contains specific knowledge of the Ullimaie Principle. Its 
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teachings are said o fortify the inuid with the necessary argumeius 
and reasons to strengthen our position until grow finn in our 
understanding. The illumination of the mind is a matter of growth^ 
and, therefore, the pr&reqoisite is a certain trait of disposition and 
bent of character which can be obtained only from the performance 
of duties and from study and association with those who have achieved 
these exalted heights and are, therefore, capable of leading a search¬ 
ing mind. Toward this ultimate goal, we are re(]uired to pass through 
the four-fold dismplbie which consists of: 

I. Viveka right discrimination between the eternal and 

non-eternal, the real and the unreal. This comes 
from proper study. 

' II. Vairagya right dispassion and indilfeieace to the unreal 
and transitoTy. Tbis con^sls of renunciation of 
all desires to enjoy the fruit of action both here 
and hereafter. 

m. Satsarhpat right conduct, which consists of the six ac* 
quiremencs, namely: 

A. Sama rranquillcy oi control of thought 

by withdrawing the mind from 
worldly affairs. 

B. Dama self-restraint Or control of con¬ 

duct, restrainmg the senses from 
external actions. 

C. Uparsd tolerance and renuodadon of 

all sectarian religious observ¬ 
ances, with the object of ac¬ 
quiring wisdom. 

D. Titiksa endurance, hearing heat and 

cold and other pairs of opposites. 

E. Sraddha faith. 

F. Samadhana, balanced nwnial equipoiae; free¬ 

dom from much sleep, laziness, 
and carelessness. 

IV. Munsuksutva right desire, which consists of earnestness to 
know the Ultimate Principle and thereby to 
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attain liberation. This will come when one 
dedicates hi& life to this single goal. 

There are three classes of srudencs who wiU accomplish this 
uldmace goal. They are: 

!. Those who perform all acts with zeal and faith, 

2. Those who perform all worb for the good of humanity. 

3, Those who are continually immersed >n meditation. 

Philosophy 

The prindpal question raised by the Vtdintasiltra in its analysis 
of all the other systems is, "What is the cause of the Primal Motion 
in Nature?” The Vedinta, after examining all the other systems, 
pushed the cosmological inquiry one step furthet. It makes the 
observation that the world aroimd us is one of wonderful design and 
construction; therefore, there must be an intelligent agent, for such 
action is never seen to operate in the gross world without an agent, 
for instance a car needs a driver, a plane a pilot, end the coming 
into being of a house necessitates an architect. Because of these ob* 
servations, the Vedanta postulates an Intelligent Agent chat guides 
and directs the workings of the subtle forces of the universe. This 
new category is called Brahman, which is the Ultimate Principle 
beyond which the mind cannot go. Because it is conceived as an 
agent, it is translated in the West as God or the Supreme Loid, 
which is well enough for those who wish to deify philosophical 
prirKipIes for the sake of religious worship; but until the concept 
is finrdy rooted in our minds, It is advisable to use the philosophical 
term Brahman or the Ultimate Principle. 

In criticising Samkbya, the Sutrrr says: "And because the inert 
matter becomes active only when there is the directive action of in¬ 
telligence in it^ * 

The Vedanta contends that ordy an intelligent agent oan sec 
inert matter in motion, and since Purusa as defined in Sirhkhya is 

* V«danus1itra, li, 11, 2 . 
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without the power of agency, another pdridple must be postuJated 
that has the attribute of acting as an agent, Without this additiODal 
principle, two important problems arise in the Samkhya system. 
First, how is the process of cosmic evolution started; and, secondly, 
how do we aaount for the phenomenon of Pralaya Caonihilation 
of the world at the end of each cycle) when narure is at rest and 
there is no manifestation. There are other objections raised by die 
Vedantisi which concern the contradiction of term^ but only these 
two questions are directed toward the inherent struaure of the 
system as a whole. 

The Vedanta argues that only the existence of an inidligent agent 
can account for the mysterious super-imposition of Puruaa and 
Prahiti, the primal impulse of nature, the regulation of the eternal 
cycle of events. This primal cause cannot be said to inhere in Prakrti, 
for it would still exist as a force in bberated souls, since it is thdr 
very essence; therefore, they would always be present, and the process 
of cosmic evolution would never cease as it does during Pralaya, 
Even if they were dormant, as it is contended, during Pralaya, there 
is nothing to prevent them from awakening at some arbitrary time 
and from restarting the process of evolution. The primal cause can* 
not be a modification of PraJerti, for then it would be an effect; and 
an effect cannot affect itself, no more then fire can bum fire. The 
primal cause cannot be a modification of Puru^, because, by defini* 
tion, Puiufa is changeless therefore, the primal cause must be an 
intelligent agent separate and apart from Purusa and Prakrti in 
order to account for the beginning, continuance, and dissolution of 
each cycle of time In oo other way is it possible to explain the 
first beginning. 

The Vedanta's priocipal objection to the VaUesika sysion is seen 
in the following Sutra: 

'^Q both assumptions (whether the Adf$t3 is in or in 

the soul) there is no motion, and, consequently, there is absence of 
the ongxnetion of the tvorld,*' ^ 

Here again is the question of what is the cause of the original 

Mtii, ii, U, t». 
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Or primal motion in nature. Tlie Vai&e^ka system uught that the 
original impulse was caused by the Adrsta of the soul. This i$ a 
Sanskrit term meaning "unseen, invisible, unknown''; that which is 
beyond the reach of observation or consciou&oess, as, foe instance, 
the merit or demerit attaching to a man’s conduct in one state of 
existence and the corresponding reward or punishment with which 
he is visited in another. In other words, it is our poiendal moral 
worth resulting from past conduct. It is the potential energy stored 
in the soul which will manifest itself as kinetic energy when the 
proper conditions obtain, For example, when we indulge in soine 
particular form of pleasurable activity, there remains within u$ a 
latent desire to repeat that form of action at another time; and as 
soon as the environment provides an opportunity, we shall rq>eat 
that form of action. There are some forms of this latent energy that 
must remain latent for a long period of time before manifestation, 
in the same way that some s^s must remain latent for several 
years before they are ready to germinate. So with human beings, 
there are some latent effects that will not be manifest until another 
l^f^dme; these effects are called Adnt^i *nd rhis latent effect, or 
Adffia, is what (he Vai&e^ika doctrine says is the cause of the initial 
impulse in nature. 

The Ved£ntisi 8 raise the (Question: Does this potential energy 
reside in the t^u or in the soul. They argue that, by definition, it 
does not reside In the ai^u; and it cannot be in the soul, for then 
it would be impossible for this potential energy to staR action in 
something that is separate and apart, such as an enu. The Valteiika 
system says that the primal motion originates la the epu when It 
comes into the proximity of the soul with potential energy to staR 
the action. The Vedftntisu contend that this is not reasonable, for 
both ere, by definition, without parts; and there can be no contact 
between things having no parts. During Pralaya, the souls ate dor¬ 
mant, 60 they cannot originate motion; therefore, there could never 
be a fine beginning. On the other band, what is there to prevent 
them from awakening from this dormant condidoo at any arbitrary 
time and starting up the process of cosmic evoludonr' Because of 
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these piobletnSf the Vedanta maintains that jt is necesssry to postu¬ 
late anothet caiegoty in ordei to account the primal motion in 
nature. 

The Vedlnta raises ocher minor objections in its refutation of the 
standard S)'Steins, but for the most part these objections pertain to 
the contradiction of terms used by the other systems in establishing 
their position. So far as the order of cosmic evolution is concerned, 
the Vedanta accepts the order as outlined in the Sathkhya and ex* 
plained in the Vai&esika, These systems assume the existence of a 
first cause and devote dielr efforts 10 presenting the pattern of cosmic 
evolution and the interrelation of its parts. They were presenting an 
interpretatiori of narure for minds who were not interested in in¬ 
quiring into the oarure of the first cause. Fundaineniaily> all systems 
axe IQ perfect accord; but each has its special contribution to the 
whole. The ouisianding contribution of the Vedanta, aside from 
its analysis of the reasoning used by the other systems, is the addi¬ 
tional category called Brahman, which causes the initial impulse in 
nature. 


BniKnum 

The Ultimate Principle, Brahman, is defined in the Sutro as 
follows: 

Ide, froro whom proceeds the creation, pteservation, and recon* 
stniction oi the universe. Is Brahman.” ^ 

The word Brahman is derived from the Sanskiic root hrh^ “to 
grow, increase, ei^and, swell”; that which has reached its uliunaie 
evolution, development, expansion, or growth. There are two other 
related tenns that students will encounter in their readings which 
^ould be called to their attention at this time. In composition the 
term Brahma is frequently used instead of Brahman. This farm is 
the nominative neuter ending and is used to indicate the One Uni¬ 
versal Soul or divine essence and source from which all created things 
emanare and to which they return. It is the SelFexistent, die Abso* 
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luw, the Eternal, and is not generally an object <rf worship, but, 
rather, o( meditation and knowledge. The personal form which Is 
deibed for the purpose of worship is spelt Biahroi, ending in the 
long V which is the nominative mas^ine ending. This term is 
used when the personal spiiii is intended. The mixing of the uni¬ 
versal and individual spirit is a constant source of confusion, and it 
is paramount that the student learn early to differentiate between 
them, otherwise the philosophy will always seem to be a source of 
contradiction. 

The Ultimate Principle (Brahmin) is the creator, mainiainer, and 
destroyer of everything in the universe, from the smallest miseto- 
scopic germ to the largest celestial body. As such, it is the instrument 
and material cause of all manifest phenomena. In its uanscendental 
aspect, it has two conditions, one in which it is at test and in the 
other in which it is active, but at no time is it ever non-cxiitenl. Its 
passive condition Is called in Sanskrit Asat, "non-being." This is the 
subde condition of nature when the infinite variety ci forms have 
become submerged into the eternal source from which they came. 
This is not a state of non-eastence any more than there is a non- 
existence of clay when the various forma into which it has been cast 
have been desrroyed. The clay still exists, but there ia no being or 
manifestation of the forms which it U capable of assuming. This 
condition is celled Praloya, the time cf univenal dissolution, re- 
absorption, destruction, or annihilation of all marufest phenomena 
which takes place at the end of each world<ycle. In active condition 
ia called Sat, "bemg." During this period, it has three attributes, 
universal being, consciousness, end bUss, called Sat-Cit-Aoanda. 
Here it exisu as pure light and serves as the support of everything 
in the universe. Its transcendental aspect can rxevet be compra- 
hendad by the human mind; it can be understood only as a lo^cal 
necessity, for there must be a support for manifest existence and 
in Older to evade the lo^l fallacy of regresms ad inpnicum, no 
support can be postulated for the Ultimeie Principle. Foe the seme 
reason, it is the urjeaused cause. 

The problem arises. How is this Ultunate Principle, which is 
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uolusited and undifTecendated, able to become limited? This is much 
the same as is witnessed in the pbenomenoa electricity, which is 
unlimited, yet n)anj£ests in the limited fonus of light, heat, motive 
power, without ever becoming exhausted. The immanent aspect of 
the Ultimate Principle has two inseparable fonns; one without 
qualities, existing as pure spirit, called Nirguna; the other with quali¬ 
ties, existing as pure matter, called Saguna. These gu^ oi qualities 
are the same as explained in Samkhya. Spirit and Matter, also re¬ 
ferred to as Name and Form, are called Atman and Prakpti in 
Vedanta. 

In the immanent aspect of the Ultiinate Principle the problem 
arises. How do things seemingly so difierenc in this world arise from 
that which is so perfect? The principle that the cause must always 
be found in the effect applies only to the substance, and not to the 
forms. For example, the yam used to weave a rug is the same in 
weight and chemical analysis before and after the rug is woven. 
Only the form has changed; so it is with the Ultimate Pzmdple; 
it AffiuTTifff an infinite variety of forms, but in essence it is ever the 
tame, 

In the iranscepdentaJ aspect of the Ultimate Principle, the piol> 
lem arises. Why is it that the Ultimate Principle is not tainted with 
the stains of woddly coRupdon observed in this world when 
sU things are finally absorbed into the universal reservoir during the 
period of PraUya? Pardculaily so when all thbgs are supposed tn 
be the same. It is explained that the defects of the ivorld pertain tn 
the transient forms and have nothing to do vritb che universal suW 
stance. For example, no amount of dirt can ever alter the chemical 
purity of the gold in a gold ring. So with the Ultimate Principle; 
the Stains of woildlloess belong only to its forms, never to its 
essence, which is infinite purity. 


Atman 


The term Atman, so frequently used in the Vedwta, is tranriated 
as ‘^Soul or Self.'’ Here it mearts the Universal Soul, Sometimes the 
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word Paramltnua 1 $ used to sjtedFy the soul ol the universe, the 
highest end greatest vital principle, the Supreme Spirit. 

Atman is identified with Furu^, existing as Pure Spirit and serv¬ 
ing as the eScient or instrumental cause the manifest world, It is 
without parts and, therefore, actionless, changeless, uncreated, 
eternal, and without the power of agency. It brings about all change 
by its mere presence, es iie sun brings forth the spring lowers, This 
universal self is also known as Cit in the sense that it is universal 
consciousness, in contrast with universal matter, which is called 
Adt, *Svitbout consciousness." It is the One Universal, Infinite 
Consciousness without llmitadon, incapable of being extended or 
divided, permeating all space and manifesting itself in all things. 

When a part of the Universal Breath becomes ensconced in 
the protoplasmic environment which it animates, it is called jiva. 
Thb term means life" end has reference to the individual and 
persona] soul, as distinguished from die Universal Sou), It is that 
which animates the inanimate; the eternal spirit unconscious of its 
tfue nature; the universal spirit limited by the internal organ, Tliere* 
fore, the only difference between man and God is only one of 
degree, for ultimately they are one in the same way that the space 
inside a cup is the same as the space ouisida. There is only a 
difierence of extent Man is, therefore, only a spark of the infirute, 

Miyi 

Ilie term M&yi, so commonly used in the Vedinu, means '*de- 
lusion," It Is that force which creates in nerure the illusion of non- 
perception, as manifest in the diversified forms of the objective world. 
It is the dividing force in nature, the finitising principle, that which 
measures out the immeasurable and creates forms in the formless. 
It is postulated to account for the variety of things in the manifest 
world when In reality all is one. It is not a substance, but only a 
means of operation. It has two functions, one to conceal the real, 
the other to project the unreel, It pervades the universe, but its 
presence is inferred only from its effect 
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It >s identifi^ witK Pra):id> Universal Mattel^ for it exists as the 
material cause the universe. When nature i$ in a state of 
equilibrium, Universal Matter is called Prakfti; but tbe first dis* 
curbence, tbe first conceived motion away from that original triune 
condition of equipoise, is called Maya, because tbeie has been no 
change In substance, but only in form; iheiefore, it is an illusion. 
As such, it is the material substratum of creatian; it brings forth 
the universe by undergoing mutations. The world is regaided as 
Maya because it has no reality, but is only an appearance of fleeting 
forms. Tbe real Is never affected by the unreal any more than the 
ground is made wet by a minge. 

When die universal force called Miya operates in the mind of the 
individual, it is called Avidyl, "ignorance,espedally in the spiritual 
sense. It is the subjective aspect, while Mayl is the objecrive aspect. 
It is an impersonal force in the consciousness of all individuals, pro* 
dudng the phenomena of illuuon as demonstrated, for mstaoce, 
when we look at a tope and think it is a snake. It is called Avidya, 
"without knowledge.'’ because knowledge will dissipate all the 
illusions of perc^doD, as the sun dissipates the morning mist. 


Literature 

The Vedantosutra of Badanyana was not the only interpretation 
of the Upani^ads, for others existed at that dme. There were, foe 
instance, Aimaratbya, holding that the soul was not absolutely dif¬ 
ferent from nor absolutely like Brahma; Audulomi, holding tbe 
opinion that the soul is difierent until it Is merged on final release; 
and Ka^krtsna, contending that the soul is absolutely identical with 
Brahma, which only presents itself as the soul. Badarayana's view* 
point, therefore, is the outcome of tbe various schools of thought of 
his day. Today it is the accepted classic of the Vedanta system. 

Tbe Sutra consists of about 560 sutras divided into four books as 
follows: 

I, Book one discusses tbe theory of Brahma, and the ultimate 
principle, reconciling all previous views. 
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i. Book two ducusscs all the objections afiainst iba viewpoint 
and shows the lelationihip the world and soul with the 
ultimate principle, end how all eventually merge into it. 

3. Bock three discusses the theory of ways and means of at* 
mining knowledge of the ultimate principle, that is, Brahma* 
vidyi. 

4. Book four discusses the theory of the departure of the soul 
after death. 

Each book is divided into four parts called {^as; the sQtraa of each 
secticn are related by what are called adhikaraijas. 

The sQtras ate so concise and recondite chat without cominentary 
they are scarcely to be understood. They refuse to be caught in any 
de^Ue interpretation. It 1 $ thought that Badariyaga wrote them 
in this iDonrier so that they would have universal appeal and not be 
limited to any definite time or place, thereby serving as the source 
of knowledge for all peoples during all ages. Tbe literature that has 
arisen from this source has been discussed in the introduction. 



kasmi'r saivism 

Ka&mir Saivism Is a system of idealistic monism based on the 
Shasutra. It derives its name from the cradillcin that the ^invutre 
was supposedly revealed la Kl&iTyr by ^va himself. Because this 
system deals with the tbte«^ld principle of Cod, Soul, and Matter, 
it is also called Triklasaiia, TrikaSastra or simply Trika, The tenns 
Ka^xw Saivism and Ttika may be used interchangeably. 

The Fatbet of KaSmir Saivism was Vasugupta to whom the 
Bivasutra is assigned. There are several accounts relating how the 
divosutra was revealed to Vasugupta, but in do instance is It to be 
understood that ^va materallaed and whispered it into tbe ear of 
Vasugupta^ instead, it means that Vasugupta received the sOtras by 
inspiration rather than by intellectual analysis. That is, after a Me* 
ttfiiA devoted to study and mediatioa, he finally awakened tbe inner 
depths of consciousness through the practice of Yoga and saw reality 
in all its fullness. Afterwards he recorded his e:tpexience much in 
the same way as a traveler returning fron a foreign land leaves a 
writteo account of his journey. 

little is known of the life of Vasugupta aside from the fact that 
he lived during the ^d of the 8th century and the beginning of cbe 
pih century. His retirement was spent in a small hermitage below 
the holy Mabadeva peak in the lovely valley of tbe Harwan stream 
behind the Shaliinar garden near Stlngar, the capital of Kafanlr. 


Purpose 

Tbe purpose of the ^ivasutm was a preserve for man the priodples 
of monism which had existed io the litemrure called the Tannas. 
According to tradition, these principles bad essted since tiiBe im¬ 
memorial in the minds of the andent ras (seers) who were the 
repertories of all spiritual knowledge. With the appearance of this 
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new age, Kali Yuga, caraa (Vie disappearance of these enlightened 
minds and the vanishing of their knowledge. The te$uJt was a turn* 
ing toward a dualisdc and pluralistic interpretation of Nature, losing 
sight of the monastic aspect of the Ultimate Reality. In order to 
revive an understanding of Truth in its ultimate form, It is believed 
that diva revealed the ^ivasHtra to Vasugupta in order to lead men 
back to the path of monism. 


Scope 

Ki^Ir Saivism accepts the fundamental premise that pure con' 
sciousoess i$ the spiritual substance of the universe. However, it 
differs from the S&nikhya and the Vedinta systems in its interprets* 
tion of the three basic problems: (t) What is cba nature of the 
uldmace reality; (a) What is the cause of its first movement; and 
C3) What Is the nacura of its manifest form? The concepts involved 
can be briefiy stated. 

What is the nature of the ultimate reality? To solve this problem 
the Sidikhya system postulates two independent realities, Puru^ 
and Prakrti, and thus constructs a dualism. The Vedinta system 
postulates a single ultimate reality, Brahman, and than supports this 
solution by the introduction of another principle called MiyA, which 
is held to be not real, yet not unreal, which is counter to lo^c. 
Therefore, the monism offered by VedSnta is tainted with the sug¬ 
gestion of a dualism. Ka&mSr fiaivjsm meets the problem by construct* 
ing a pure monism which postulates a single reality with two aspects, 
one Transcendental and the Other Immanent. The format is beyond 
all manifestations, and the latter pervades the universe of manifest 
phenomena. Both are real, for the effect cannot be di^rent from 
the cause. In this way fiaivism raconcHes the dualism of the Sidikhya 
with the monism of the VedlnU. However, it is said that lo^ can 
never construct an unassailable monism; therefore, final proof of 
these fwo aspects can be bad only by the spiritual experience of 
Samadhi Cuoioo) attained through the practice of Yoga. 

What is the cause of it% first movement? The Sarhkhya says that 
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it is due to die es&odetion ol Purusa and Piakrd, but no reason is 
given £oi the cause o£ the association. The Vedanta contends that 
only an inteUigent agent can set universal consciousness in motion; 
so it postulates the additional category Qrahinan, translated as the 
Supreme Lord. Both systems tell where the initial impulse originates, 
but neither ei^Iams the cause. To solve this problem, Ki&mli 
^vism teaches that consciousness eternally alterDates between two 
phases, rest and action, that is, transcendental and inunaoeni. The 
transcendental phase is a period of potentiality technically called 
Praleya, "dissolution and reabsorption." It is passive phase of 
consciousness. Here all the forms of manifest phenomena are dis¬ 
solved and their essence is reabsorbed by the universal consciousness. 
During the period of potentiality, called Pralaya, all manifestations 
ate dormant in the same way (hat the characteiistics of an oak tree 
are dormant in an acorn. After a latent period, the universal seeds 
potentiality begin to germinate, and consciousness becomes active. 
The active phase of consciousness is here called S^, that is, the 
creation of the universe. This phase of manifestation is also called 
Abhlsa> the root hhis, "to appear or shine”; therefore, the shining 
forth. Each phase of action is said to generate the seeds of potential- 
iry chat will germinate during the period of rest to bring the neat 
phase of action into being, in the same way that the fioweting of 
an apple tree produces the seeds for the growth of another tree. A 
complete cycle consJsring of a S|?fi and a Pralaya—that is, a creation 
and a dissolution, is technically called a Kalpa which is said to last 
4,310,000,ocHi years, after which another will follow- This periodic 
ihytluQ of consciousness is without absolute beginning or final end. 
The movement is governed by the Law of Karma, which h based 
on the principle that for every action there is a reectioD It is popu¬ 
larly known as the Law of Cause and Effect. So the first movement 
of consciousness is a reaction from past action. All Nature is regu¬ 
lated by this universal law from the lowest form of life to the highest 
celestial beio^ $0 Brahman, the deification of (be ultimate principle 
by the Vedanta system, is governed by the Law of Karma, the cause 
of the initial impulse. 
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WKat u the narure of its msnifestalion? All three schools of 
thought acknowledge the exstence of (be tnanifesi world, but each 
interpreu differently the relationship between the ultimate zeality 
of pure consciousness and the manifest world of matter. The 
Sarhkhya doccrine contends that (here are two independent realities. 
Spirit and Mattel; therefore, the manifest world is the appearance of 
unconscious matter as separate and irrdependent zealicy. The Vedanta 
doctrine contends there is only one ultimate reality which never 
changes; therefore, the manifest world Is merely an appearance. In 
accord with this concept, the pmeess of the evolution of conscious¬ 
ness is called Vivana, deriv^ from vt*vaK, "to turn round, go 
astray/* used in this sense to mean error or illusion; therefore, the 
manifest world is said not to odst any more than does the water 
in a mirage. Ki&mli Saivism contends that there is only one reality, 
hut it has two aspects; therefore, the manifestation Is real. This is 
based on tlie argument that the effect cannot be different from its 
cause. The world of matter is only another form of consciousness 
in the same woy chat the web of a spider is a part of its substance 
in another form. In this system the process of Che evolution of con* 
sciousness is called Abhisa, *'a shining forth.** This is founded on 
the belief that the ultimate consciousness never changes, but always 
remains transcendent and undiminisbed in (he same way that a 
candle lighted from another candle does not diminish the light of 
die first candle. 

Ka^r fiaivism postulates thirty-six categories to explain the 
piDceas ^ cosnvc evolution, thus providing the most complete 
analysis of Nature yet devised by any system of philosophy. The 
first twenty*fout categories, from Prthivi (Earth) to^kfri (Matter), 
are the same as those postulated by the Smkhya system; the remain* 
ing twelve categories show how Puru^ (Spirit) is derived from 
higher principles. Each principle follows inevitably from the pre¬ 
ceding one in accord with the law of logical necessity. The stages 
are technically called Tattvas, "tbamess, truth, reality/ that is, ^e 
true principle or essence from which each stage is derived. Since 
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the fint twenty-four stages, from Prthw to Piakrti, are the same, 
only tbe last twelve, from Puru^ to the Ultimate Keality in its 
transcendental a^>ecc will be discussed here. For the others, reference 
may be made to the chapter on the Samkhya. 

Philosophy 

Tbe transcendental aspect of Nature is called Pamsamvic. The 
term is derived from the root vid, ‘'to know,” and means Pure Con* 
sdousoess, the Supreme Experience, Another term commonly used 
is Paiama^va, the Supreme Siva, "in whom ell things lie”; ther^ 
fore, the deity that personifies the ultimate form of conscious¬ 
ness. 

The Transcendental aspect of pure consciousness exists as a logical 
necessity, for there must be a condition beyond which further etialysU 
cannot go in order to evade the logical fallacy of fegressus ad 
Since someihing cannot come out of nothing, this Ultimate 
Reali^ must contain all things in their fullness, Therefore, In order 
to account for feeling, it must be Universal Consciousness CCit); in 
order to account for joy it must be Universal Bliss Chanda); in 
order to account for de^, it must be Universal Desire (Ictba); in 
order to account for knowledge, it must be Universal Intelligence 
(^fiana^i in order to account for action, it must be Univeoal Action 
(Kriya). Tbe tecKnical term used to describe tbe eternal substance 
in which all things inhere is Caitanya, which means the changeless 
aspect of pure cansdousuess, the Universal Intelligence or Sprit. It 
is technically defined as Sat-Qt-Ananda, that is, Being-Consdoua- 
ness-Bli^ This does not mean that Being is a Consciousness of Bliss, 
but that Being Is Conscious cmd Bliss as such. This represents the 
perfect condition of the supreme ideal, when Nature rests in Herself, 
when there is no feeling a want to be satisfied, when there is 
DO feeling of a need to go forth. It is the transcendental cmrdition 
of universal potentiality. 

Caitanya is, therefore, pure consciousness and can be defined as 
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the boundless plenum in which ihe universe is bom, grows, and 
die^ ihe continuum of experience ihat pervades, sustains, and 
vitalizes all existence; tie source of all things; the spiritual substance 
of all things; the foundation upon which all things appear, the one 
and only reality. It is by definition without parts <Nifkala), and, 
therefore, unproduced, indestructible, and motionless, for all these 
necessitate the displacement of pans. It must also he eternal and all- 
pervading, and therefore, with no inside or outside; it Is without 
attributes (Nirguna), and, therefore, beyond time and space; It is 
beyond the mind, end, therefore, not a subject of knowledge. It is a 
principle of pure experience and can be rcaliaed only by the ecstasy 
of spiritual illumination. 

To account for the phenomenon of manifestation affirmed by 
experience, this doctrine postulates tite immanent aspect of pure 
consciousness; the aspect of cliange and action. AU change is said 
to take place on the surface of consciousness as a wave appears on 
the surface of the ocean, and this appearance must consist of con¬ 
sciousness as a wave consists of water. To manifest means, by 
dafinition, to appear or become evident to the mind, here the uni* 
versa! mind. To appear means to be perceived, which implies the pe^ 
ccived end the perceiver, that Is, subject and object. In this universal 
condition both factors must be consciousness, for there is nothing 
else. Consdousness, then, In its immanent aspect, by definition be¬ 
comes visible to Itself as subject and object. 

The two factors, subject and object, in the active aspect dreon- 
sdousness are technically called Aham ( 1 ) and Idam (This). They 
are as closely related as wetness is to water; the removal of one 
desaoys the other. They ate consciousness and the power of con¬ 
sciousness. They appear simultaneously and are eternally related. 
During the period of universal dissolution, they are in a condition 
of equilibrium. When the balance is upset and the prwess of cosmic 
evolution begins, the first appearance is the dual factor of Aham CD 
and Idam (This) which characterizes the immanent or active aspect 
of consciousness. 
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The subject end object must be coosidered separately for the 
purpose of explanation, but it must always be borne in mind that 
they are both present, only one is more evident in the same way 
that a picture has two sides, a frooi and a back, but only one 
side can be seen at a tame. These two factors are tbc Erst two 
tactvas in the process of cosmic evolution, and are technically called 
the Siva Tattva and the dakti Tattva. 


The .Siva Tattva 

The first factor in the process of cosmic evolution is called the 
Siva Tattva. The term Siva is used to deify the ultimate condition 
of consciousness in its Immanent aspect for the purpose of worship 
Consciousness in this condition is technically called Cit, the static 
aspect of consciousness in the manifest world. Consciousness must 
be considered here in the broadest possible sense of the term, as the 
power to know, to feel, and to act Actually there is no English 
equivalent for Cit. Only study and reflection will reveal its fuU 
connotation. 

By definition a nenifestaUon necessitates a subject and object. 
The fliva Tattva is postulated to account for the Subject (Aham) of 
the dual relationship of universal manlfestatioo. In this condition, 
consciousness is the subject, knower, experiencer; it is the sutic 
center of all things; it is the static support of all thin^ it is the 
substratum of all change, as is the bed of a river. It can never be 
seen, but it can be knows by its effects. 

In this condition the emphasis is on the Aham Cl) without any 
atvareness of the existence of Idam (Tbis^. It ii pure consciousness; 
the ideal universe of perfect equiUbrium has vanished, and ooR' 
sdouaness has begtm to stir. The ^va Tattva is the Cit aspect of 
the universal condition of Sac*Cit*Ananda. 

Since the Siva Tattva represents the passive aspect of pure con¬ 
sciousness, it is dependent upon the active aspect of consciousness 
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10 briDg ic into beiag- To account for this aspect of consciousness, 
the next cai^ty is postulated. 


The Sfllui T«Hva 

The second factor in the process of cosmic evolution is called the 
aakti Taitva- The teim Sakd is derived from the root iak, "to be 
able, to be capable oT’; therefore, the power of consciousness to act. 
It is the kinetic aspect of consciousness. 

By logical necessity the Sakti Taitva is postulated to account for 
the Object (Warn) of the dual relationsltip of urtiversal manifesia- 
don. It accounu for the universal cause of all motion and change 
observed throughout the manifest world. Sekd is the universal 
stroam of consciousness that brings all things into being arid destroys 
all things at the end of each cycle of time. As Siva is the Cii-aspect 
of the univcisel coodUion of Sat-Ot-^anda, Sakti is the Anande- 
aspect. When this condition is predominent, a condition of supreme 
bliss is experienced. 

The Sakd Taitva represenB the force that negates universal con¬ 
sciousness by producing a strain on the surface of consciousness, It 
polarizes consciousness into the positive and negative, the Ahem end 
Idam, the Subject and Object. It is the universal energy that brings 
all things Into being, and, as such, it is considered as the feminine 
aspect ^ Nature, the Motlier of the Universe. 

The first rwo tattvas, Siva Tittve and Sakti Tattva, are unpro¬ 
duced, and therefore, eternal. During the period of Pialaya, uni¬ 
versal dissolution, they e»si in the univeral sea of pure conscious¬ 
ness in a state of equilibrium, ever ready to manifest once the 
balance is upset. Since they are uoproduced, they are not considered 
as stage in the process of the evolution of consciousness. They 
arc merely an appearance on the surface of consciousness as a 
swell on the surface of the ocean before the manifestation of a 
wave. 

Sakd. Cosmic Energy, is said to have three principal modes to 
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accouni for the three fundamental psychological steps that piecede 
the determination of every action. They are technically called Iccba, 
the power of With Jnana, the power of Knowledge; and Kxiya, the 
power of Action. One follows the other in lo^cal succession; and 
with the predocuDance of each respective mode in the process of 
the evolution of consciousness, the hist three lattvas produced come 
into being. 


The SadaHva Taitva 

The thixd stage in the process of cosmic evolution is called the 
Sada^iva Tatcva. This term is compounded of soda "always,” and 
iiva, “happy or prosperous^; therefore,, “always happy or pros¬ 
perous." This stage is also called the Sadakhya Tairva, the stats in 
which there is the first notion of Being. 

By logical necessity, in any manifestation there must be a first 
step forward. The Sada^va Tattva is postulated to account for that 
phenomenon in universal manifestation. It is, ther^re, the Cist 
evoluie of consciousness. As a produced thing, it must, by definition, 
have parts; those parts are the dual relationship of 1 am This. Here 
the emphasis is on the Aham (!)• The subject (Aham) is said to 
become aware of itself in relation to its object Odam). la the uni¬ 
versal condition the entire experience is subjective, for there is no 
inner and outer, as in the world known to us. 

This calory accounts for the power of Universal Detire, tech¬ 
nically called the Iccha Sakti, the Will-aspect of Sakti, or conscious¬ 
ness. It tnanifesls itself as a v'ague and indistifict feeling, an undefined 
and unforiDulated idea that eludes the mind. It fs the condition that 
precedes any determinate action. It is referred to as the state of 
Divine Wonder. 

As produced tattva, it is destructible, and, therefore, not eternal. 
As the first evolute produced In the piocess of the evolutiM of con¬ 
sciousness, it is the last evolute dissolved in the involuckm of con- 
sciousoees at the of uoiveraal leabsorpdon. 
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The livan Tatlva 

The fouitb stage :n the process of cosmic evolution i$ called the 
livBra Tattva. The term livara means *'Lord.” Zt is used to deify that 
condition in Nature when alJ is recognized as One. 

This tattva is postulated to account for that condition when the 
subject CAham) recognizes the object (Idam). Here the relationship 
is This am I, with the emphasis on the This (Idam). It is the stage 
of complete selhidondhcation, as when one awakens from a sound 
sleep. Here This (Idem) is said to emerge into full view, and the 
Divine Clory of his being is recognized. 

This category accounts fot the power of Universal Knowledge, 
technically called the Jftina dakti, the Knowledge^spect of 8akti, or 
consciousness. It Is knowledge as such without reference to any 
emotion; It is pure awareness without reaction. There is no desire to 
go toward or away. It is the knowledge that precedes ultimate action. 

The Sedvidy3 Tattva 

The fifth stage of cosmic evolution is called the Sadvidyi Tattva. 
This tenn is compounded of set, "true,"' and vii, "*10 know/' and 
means to have true knowledge. It is also called duddhi Vidyk Tattva, 
meaning the tattva of pure knowledge. 

This tattva is postulated to account for the complete unity in the 
dual relationship of 1 am This. It is, therefore, the condition of 
complete recognition without emphasis either on the subject CAham) 
or on the object (Idam). 

This category accounts fot power of universal action, technically 
called Kriya dakti. the Action-aspect of Sakll, 01 consciousness. In 
the preceding tattvos, action has been absent. In the Sadaiiva Tattva, 
consciousness was lost in the ecstasy of divine wonder while em* 
bracing ItseJf as the subject CAham); in the Isvara Tattva, con* 
sdousness was overcome by exaltation while gazing at Itself as the 
object Cldam). In the Sadvidyi Tattva, consciousness looks first 
at Aham (I) and then at Idam (This), which necessitates move- 
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meni; i^ierebre^ this utCva is safd to mAnifest that aspoct of imiversal 
consdousnoss that creates all things, 

The first five tattvas, from Siva Tattva to Sadvidja TatCva, are 
classified for (he purpose of worship as (he Pure category (Suddha 
Taitva), They repteseni the irianifestatlon of the universal aspect of 
consciousness in contrast to the limited aspect to follow. They are 
called Pure because the dual telationship of subject and object is a 
single unit, that is, the object is seen as a part of the subject In the 
condition to follow, the subject and object aie separated, so that the 
object is seen as something separate and apart from the subject The 
force that separates them is another mode of Sahci, the active aspect 
of consciousness. This force is technically called Maya Sakti, (he 
power of consciousness to separate and divide. 

The Miyd Toffva and Its Evolwtes 

The sixth category in the process of cosmic evoludoa is called the 
Maya Tattva. The term Maya means "delusion.’' Here it is used to 
mean the veiling, obscuring force of Nature. As such, it di^lays uni¬ 
versal consdousness as a duality. 

The category of M§yi is postulated to account for the manifesia* 
tioD of form out of the formless, the finite out of the infinite. The 
same prindple was posculaeed in the Vedanta system, but (here it 
was said to be not real or not unreal, that is, not part of the Ultimate, 
yet not something else. In this doctrine, Ki^mlr Saivtsm, Maya is 
considered not as a separate reality, but as the gross power of con* 
sdou&aess, and is referred (o as Maya Sakti. During the period of 
universal dissolution C^i^lsyA), it is in iu subtle aspect. At no time 
is it ever non-existeni; it is merely non-active, that is, dormant; there¬ 
fore, it is eternal and unproduesd. 

Mayl is defined as the finitising prindple, that which limits the 
universal conditioos of consciousness and produces the states of 
limited experience. It is said to cast asunder the Divine Unity of the 
Godhead and brings Mind and Matter into being. 

The reason why Maya exerts its influence at this stage is found in 
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ibe law of Nature ibat every period of acdon is followed by a period 
of rest, aa witnessed by the fact that sleep always follows action. 
When Nature goes Co sleep after the experience of universal rnani- 
festatioD, the five evolutes of Miyl appear, therefore, the world 
of limited experience is the cosmic dream of nature. 


The Ktfnotdws 

The five evolutes of Mayi ace called the Kaftcukas, derived frooi 
the root koAj, ’’to bind.** Here it means the concraction by the power 
of Miya of the five universal modes of consdousness, namely, Clt* 
Ananda'Icch&*jAftna*Knyi. These five forms of universal power as 
displayed in the five preceding latevas, Siva, Sakti, SadKfciva, livara, 
and SadvidyA gave rise to the universal experience of; Eternal Ex* 
istence (Nityetva), AU'Pervesivenesa (Vyipekaeve), AIL Complete* 
ness (Pfirnatve), AlhKnowiedge (Sarvejfietvi), and AlLPowerful* 
nett (Sarvekartrtva). When these five universa! conditions are Hm* 
ited hy Mi^, the five Kaficukas come into being. They ate Time, 
Spece, Desire, limited Knowledge, end limited Power, their techni* 
ci\ names being Kila, Niyad, ^ga, Vidyl, and Kali. 

Kile limits the universal condition of Eternal Existence; there* 
fore, it is the origin of Time, the determinate when, that is, 
now and then. 

Niyad is derived from ni^yatn, "to regulate, to xestraia." It is the 
power that limits the universal condition of AlLPervaslv^ 
ness; therefore, it is the origin of Space, the determinate 
where, that is, here and there. 

Rage is derived from the root ran;, "to color" meaning the feeling 
of iDtetest and desire. It is the power that limits the uni* 
venal condition of All-Completeness; therefore it is the 
origin of Desire. 

Vidyl is derived from the root vid, "to know." It is the power that 
limits the universal condition of All-Knowledge; theiefore. 
it is the origin of Limited Knowledge. 
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Kali inAans a small part ci an)thiDg, from tha Indo-European 
base *geia—“to strike, hew, break off." Ii is ihe power that 
limits the universal condition of AU-Poweriulness; therefore, 
it is the origin of Power. 


The following outline will best show the relationship of these 
terms: 


Tattva 

^kn 

Universal 

Experience 

Kane uk as 

Limited 

Experience 

Siva 

Cit 

Eternal Existence 
CNicyatva) 

Klla 

Time 

dakd 

Ananda 

All-Pervasiveness 

CVylpakatva) 

Niyati 

Space 

Sadl^va 

Iccbl 

All-Completeness 

(Purnatva) 

Riga 

Desire 

Ikvara 

Jnana 

All-Knowledge 

CSarvajnatva) 

Vidyi 

Limited 

Knowledge 

Sadvidya 

Kriya 

All'PowerfuIness 

CSarvakartftva) 

Kala 

Limited 

Power 


The result of Maya and its evolutes, the KeAcukas, is the pmduc- 
tion of Purusa and Prakrd. At this stage, the Subject (Aham) and 
the Object Cfdan) are completely severed and look upon each other 
as mutually exclusive. Here the dual world of the mind and matiet U 
pennanendy established. 

pot the purpose of worship, (he tatcvas from Mayi to Puru^ are 
classified as the Puze-Impuie Category (duddhaSuddha Tartva). 
They are so termed because they represent that condition in Nature 
which exists between the world erf Pure Unity (Suddha Tattva), 
consisting of the pure categories from diva Tattva to Sadvidya Tattva, 
and the world of Impure Duality CAfuddba Tattva), made up of 
the remaining twenty-four tattvas from PmkrCi to Prthivi. 

To summarize, all the tattvas may be outlined as follows: 
































PARASAMVIT 



SIVA SAKTI 

TATTVA TATTVA 


SADASIVA 

AHAM IDAM 

TATTVA 




JSVARA 

AHAM IDAM 

TATTVA 

SADVIDYA 

AHAM IDAM 

TATTVA 



SUDDHA 

TATTVA 


MAYA 

NiyiH 

Riflt 

Vidyi 
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PURUSA PRAKRTI 
TATTVA TATTVA 


SUDDHASUDDHA 

TATTVA 


MAHAT to PRTHIVI 


ASUDDHA TATTVA* 


'Tor d«tail8 s«e the Simkhyi cUn. 
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literature 

The b'tenture Kiimir Saivian is classified under three broad 
divisioDS: (i) The AgamaHstn^ (i) The SfondoHstra. and (3) The 
Fraty/^hijnaiasin. Tleir chiti feacure and a few of the prindpa] 
and soil exisdog wmls aie as (oDows: 

The Agamaiastra is resided as of supechunian authorship. It lays 
down the doctrioe aixi the jvactkes of the system as revelations 
which are believed to have cmne doom C^gama) through the ages, 
being handed down from teacher to pupO. The most important 
TanCraa belonging to this group are Malini Vijaya^ SvecchanAa, 
Vi/niita Bhmava, Ucchwme Bhmva, jVfrgendra, Moiaitffi, Neira, 
Naiivesa, Svayamhhuva, and Rudtayamala. NS^th the passage of time 
there developed a tendency toward a dualistk incerpcetatioc of these 
works; therefore the was revealed by ^va to Vasugupta to 

stop the lyread of this dualistic teaching. According (0 some auibori* 
des, Vasugupta wrote an explanatory work of the ^inas^a called 
the SpoMddm^, both of whid; be trangnitted U his pupils who 
promulgated his teachings. 

The Spandaistra elakocates in gteaiis detail the doctrines of 
the ^tvesufra but does imt tmdertake to dimifc die philosophy upon 
they axe based. The foundei of this branch the literature 
was Kallau Bhara Cc. 350-900 ajl), the famed puf^ of Vasugupta. 
His first treatise is entitled Spendostitre and is generally called the 
Sftmdakarika. It is bdJeved Kalian Bham liberal use of 
the SpMAamrita of Vasugupta, making only a few additions and 
alterations of his own. Kallata Bha^ wro te a short V^ or com¬ 
mentary on the Spmddunha wlucb is called Spondo Sonwsvo. 
Other commentaries which he wrote axe Tmt^hadKiomdRi and 
Madkwahini, both of which are losL By means of these works, 
Kallata Bham spread the teachings of Vasugupta. 

The pupils who ccotinued the tradioon of Kallata Bha^ form a 
line spiritnaJ successioa. KaData Bham handed down the divesfitra 
with the commentaries to his cousn, Pradyumna Bhatta; he in turn 
to his soo, Paifiaxjuna; he to hh pupil Mahadeva; he to bis son, 
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SrilcBntliA and be to Bhiskara Cc. zith cent). The interprets* 

den the Sivasutra as taught by Kallau Bbatn is preserved in the 
commentary by Bhiskara, caJIed the From this 

• work, we learn that Katlaia Bhstta developed only the docrrines 
the f^vo^tro. Two ether outstanding commenators wbo have con* 
tributed to the Sfouda branch c£ the literature are Urpala Vai^tva* 
author of SptfKdopradxpiltd; and Rtoakantha a.d.), 

author of SpaKdffvivrti and also of commentaries on die Matakge* 
tontriz and the Bhagftvad^ti from the Saiva point of view. 

The PratyahhijAaUitra is regarded as the philosophy proper of 
KUmSr Saivism, for this branch of the bterature treats specifically 
the philosophical reasons for the doctrines of the ^ivdjdtrtf. No re* 
ligion can survive in India unless it is supported by philosophical 
lessons; so it was necessary to formulate the philosophical system 
upon whiph the doctrines were based. The founder of this branch 
of the literature was Som&nanda (c. fipo-^oe a.d.) another dis* 
tinguiahed pupil of Vasugupu. He is said to have written an ex* 
bausdve philosophical treatment of the doctrines of VasugupCa, sup* 
porting them by reason and refuting ell opponents. The first work of 
Som&nanda which laid the foundation of this branch of literature 
was the $ivadr:H. This was considered the basic text of KSbriTr 
daivism; however it is no longer extant. Som&nanda composed a Vrid 
or commentary on the Sivedrfii. This, too. is lost. 

The work of Sominanda was carried on in greater detail by the 
line of famed disciples to follow. The first was Utpalacaraya (c. 90^ 
P50 AH.'), author of the PratyabhijAisHtra, which embodied the 
teachings of his master. Sominanda. The importance of this treatise 
is seen from the fact that its name has been used for tliis branch of 
the literatute. and has specific reference to the philosophy of Katoiit 
Saivism. Utpak is said merely to have summarized the teachings of 
Somananda in the PratyahhijfiasutTa. This work with its com- 
mentaries and the other works it has inspired, now constitutes per¬ 
haps the greater portion of the ousting writings on Klkmii Saivism. 
The pupil of Utpalichaiya was his son, Laksmana (o. 9 $<^ 
loeo who is remembered because of his gifted pupil. Abbinava 
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Gupd Cc. 993-1015 wbo becaioe tbe gieat Sarva auchor. The 
well known coouaentanes of AUunava Ciqtt are 
tfka, Paratrimiik&vivttn^ ihadrttyalocam, PTOy^hijnivmariini 
(.La^tvivHd, or Shorter CAnmoiraiy), aixl Prs^«hhijilavivrHv>- 
vutriini (.Brihafivrtti (n Inoger Cocrnnentary). Besides these he wrote 
the famous 'Taturalokof 7a>urasba, ParamaniuBan, and many 
ethers. 

Other outstanding teadters and their works ere K$einara)a Cuth 
cent), audior (d Shm Ura ^a i t Shos ut ra timariim , and Preryahki- 
jnahridaytL Ke also rnad» coatdbutioas to the Spiindo literature with 
Sfondasakdoha and SpeRdssnra^^ Besdes these he wrote com* 
Toentaries on sevesl of the TaDtxa& Next followed his pupil, 
Yogaraja (latb cent.), author of a coomieDiary on the Paramanhasara 
of Abbinava Gupta. The labours of Yo^iaja were carried on by 
Jayaratha (latb cent.) who wrore a cpmaaiaiy 00 dre TantfSioka 
of Abbinava Gupta. The last of this hue was ^vojadhyaya (iBth 
cent.^, author of a crenraaitary ui the VijUojutbh^aviuantfiL With 
Sivopidhyaya the histoiy of the llteiature of Ki^nir Baivism comes to 
a dose. The faith scill endores, and a few scholars coilioue to study 
the ancient liteiature, hut do new contribumns are bdng made. 
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OH Germ.—Old High Gennan 

op. ^^posite or opposed to 

part. —participle 

pass. ^passive 

perf. —perfect 

pr, —prefix 

prep. —ptepodtioti 

q.v, —quM vide (Let. which see) 
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<^Ierived from 
>—equivalent or equal to 


V—root 
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GLOSSARY 


Abbasa (fr. prep. &, to + "s/hhas, to sbia«), 'ihe shining forth,' (in 
Kl§TTur SajvisRi), the icunanent oi active phaae of consciousness 
(also called srsti, g.v.)> (in Vedanta) the immanent aspect of the 
Ultimate Principle (Brahman, q.v.), the manifest world is said 
CO be merely an appearance Cohh&say, (in Nyiya) fallacious 
reasoning. 

Abhava (ft. neg. part., a -+• hhovo, becoming <Vbhli, lo become), 
non*existeDCe, a means of correct kncwl^ge Cfrarwna, q.v.), 
dehned as the deduction of the existence of one of two opponce 
rhings from tbe non-existence of the othen (in Nyaya) this is in* 
eluded in inference (enumina). 

Abbeda (fr. neg. part, a -|- bbeda, cleavage < Vbbid, to split), ‘not 
different,* non-dualism, loonism. 

Abhidhltr! (in Mlmlmsa) that which indicates the material used 
in the sacrifice. 

(The etymology of the component parts ^ the technical 
compound vvords used in the oudine of me Jaimini's method of 
interpretation of Vedic texts has not been given for the reason 
that these words so seldom occur in philosophical literature. 
Only the meaning in the Mimarhsa has been given.) 

Acara (compounded of prep, a + cars, movement <y/car, to go), 
conduct, Mhaviourt custom, tiaditlonal or immemorial usage; an 
established rule of conduct, mstituHon, precept 

Acarya, ‘knowing or teaching die acara, q.v., or rules/ a spiritual 
guide or teachen a title affixed to name « learned Brahmans and 
great teachers. 

Acit (fo. neg. part, a -[- at, q.v.), Svithout con&douaness,* (in 
Vedanta) universal matter. 

Aciita (neg, part, a -f- dm, perf. pass, parddple of cit, q.v.), with* 
out inteilec^, unnoticed, unexpected; not an object of thought, 
inconceivable. 

Adhibhautika (fr. odhihhiUa, supreme being, compounded of prep, 
adiu, above -j- hhUta, q.v.), proceeding from extrinsic causes, such 
as other men, beasts, tords, or inanimate objects; (in Saihkhya) 
one of the threefold causes of misery, viz. (i) adhyStmilw, 
(a) adhibhautihj, and (3) edhidaivihi, qq.v. 
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Adhidalvika (fr. adhiieve, wpxfims compounded of prep. adJii, 
above + deva, god), proc^ing from supernatural causes, such 
as influences d the atmosphere or planets; (in Samkhya) one of 
the threefold causes of misery, viz. (i) adkyatmika, (2) adhihhau- 
and C3) odhidaivikA, qq.v. 

Adhikarana (fr. prep, adhi, above + Jumna making <VJvtr, to 
make), a topic, subject; section, consisting of five parts, viz. 
(1) thesis Cvlf^'), Ci) doubt (.samittya'). (j) anti-thesis Cpa^ 

S ai^tf), (4) synthesis or right conclusion (.sidMnui), and 
agreement or conristency (sathgeri), qq.v. 

Adhy&tma (fr. prep. adht. above + diman, q.v.), the Supreme 
Spirit; concerning self or individual personality. 

AdhyiimaUsrra (compounded of adhyatme + Idsrra, qq.v.), another 
name for the Vmi&fikas&tra, av., so called because It is a tteadse 
about the Supreme Spirit (AaH)^tm4). ^ 

Adhyflrmlka (fr. prep. odM, above + &Mitka, relating to the soul 
<atman, q.v.), proceeding from Intrinsic causes, such as disorders 
of the b^y and mind, (in S&ihkhya) one of the threefold causes 
of misery, viz. (i) ddbyitwike, (2) ddkrbhoMtiJrtf, and (3) 
adhidaiviiia, qq.v. 

Adhyaya (fr. pr^ adhi, above + d. to + aya. going <Vi to go), 
a lesson, lecture, chapter. 

Adfsta (neg. part, a + drffa, seen. perf. pass, partldple of Vdari, 
to see), Unseen, invisible, unknown*; titat vdiich is beyond the 
reach of observation or consciousness, as. for instance, the merit 
attaching to a men's conduct in one state of existence and the 
corresponding reward or punishment with which he is visited in 
another; potential worth resulting from past conduct; latent effect. 
Advaita (fr. neg. part, a, ^ dmrito, dualism <dvi. two), 'non- 
dualism,' the doctrine of monism advocated by damkara, q.v., 
wluch contends that only the Ultimate Principle (Brahmen, q.v.) 
has any actual existence, and that all phenomenal existence is an 
illusion (miyi. q.v.). 

Agirot (fr. pr. o, to + to come), 'that which has come 

down/ another name for tantra, q.v. 

Agamaiiscra (compounded of d^tma + Mrtra, qq.v.). the traditional 
branch of the literature of Ka^r daivism, beiie^^ to have been 
handed down (agama) through the ages from teacher to pupil; 
the ;$ivasu(re. q.v., belongs to this branch of the literature. 
Ahalya, according to tndition. the wife of Gautama, founder of the 
Nyaya philosophy. Some authorities claim this was not his wife. 
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Alialyastbina (compounded of Ahalya -f- sihdrut, snuding < y/stkd, 
to stand), (he legendary buna! place of (he wife of Gaiirama, 
founder of the Nylya philosophy, it is located two nules east of 
Gauuniasthana, (he birth place of Cautaina. According to some 
authorities, this was not his wife, 

Aham, the personal pronoun 

Ahamkara (compounded of aham, I + kora, malcing, action < Vkar, 
to do, make), l-maiker/ (in Saihkhya) the individuating principle, 
responsible for the limlRtions, division, and variecy in the manifest 
world; (in Yoga) the a self-conscious piincple. 

Aitibya (ft. ithka, thus, indeed), tradition, a moans of correct knowl¬ 
edge (prafRtfRo, q.v.), defined as an assertion which has come 
down from the past without any indication of the source from 
which it first originated; (m Ny&ya) this Is induded in verbal 
testimony ( 4 ahda% 

Akaia (fr. piep. d, to + kdfo, appearance <Vk^> to shine, to ap¬ 
pear), Ether as an element, (in Val^ka) the fifth Eternal Tlceliiy 
(Dravya, q.v,); (in Siihkhya) the first Sense-Particular 
CMahibkuta, q.v.), the principle of vacuity; Its Special Pioperty 
(Vi 4 e«, q.v.) is &und q.v.). 

Aksa (fr. I*E sensed perception. 

Aksapada (compounded of akM, eye + pdda, foot), 'Eye-Footed,’ 
another name for Gautama (Gotama), founder of (he Nyiya 
philosophy; this name is said to he descriptive of Gautama's habit 
of directing his eyes toward bis feet when walking, a natural way 
to carry the head when contemplating during the course of a stroll 

Amrta (fr. neg. part, a + Vwor, to die), immortal, a god. 

Ananda (prep, d, to H- to rejoice, be pleased, be delighted), 

blis^ (in Vedintaj one ^ the three attributes t^ the Ultimate 
Principle q.v.); (in Kymir Saivism) universal bliss. 

Aiiga (in Mhuamsi) that which leads up to the completion of the 
principal action (apurva, q.v.), the suMrdinare part of a Vedic 
sacrifice. 

Antahkarana (compounded of antar, internal -h karana, sensc-o^^an 
<Vfcflr, to do, make), the internal organ; Mind in the cofleciive 
sense, including intelligence (biuUhi, q.v.), ego (akamkara, q.v.), 
and mind (nutnas, q.v.). 

Anu (<*ai^ <I-£ VaU, to grind, crush), fine, minute, atomic, 
(in Vai^ka) a positional realty chat has no length, breadth, ot 
thickness; cf. paxamanu. 
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Anubbiva Ccorep^unded o£ anu, q.v., + ifetfva, becoming <VbKil, 
to become), burning an atom. 

Anumana (fr. prep, anw, accozding to + mona, concept to 

thiDk), inference, a means o£ correct knowledge ifnm&na, q.v.), 
defo^ BS that knowledge which is preceded perception, 

AnusihSnasideiya (in Mimiihii) the equality of pface according to 
the performance. 

Anuvtu (Mimirhsi), a statement made by the text which is in 
keeping with the existing state of facts. 

Anvtl^iki Cfr> anwk^, compounded of pr». anu, according to + 
ikfA, looking, sight to see + lo see 5 i Ic^c, 

another name used for the Nyiya. 

Apina (ft. prep, ttva, away + breath), one of the five vital airs 
(vfyu, q.v.) of tne inner body; its movemenc is downward, opposed 
to frina which moves inward; its seat Is the anus. 

Apts Cfr* the root svord op, water), Water as an element, On 
vaiscfika) the second »emal Reality ^Dravya, q.v.); (in 
Siihlcbya) the fourth Sense*Partjculai fiMahShhvui, q.v.), 
priDCiple of liquidity, its function is contraction, its Sj^ial Prop* 
erty q.v.) is Flavour its General Qualities 

CSdmAm Gitpds, q.v.), ire Form (fidpe), Touch (Sporia), and 
Sound {f&thde), qq.v. 

Apavarga (fr. prep, epe, awiy + verge, division <v'ver7, to turn), 
release, (in Ny^) an object of ^ght Knowledge 
q.v.) and defined'as absolute deliverance from pain. 

Apuzvt On Mimimsi), the invisible result of action to mature In 
another life; therefore the principal pm of Vedic sacrifice; when 
a text lays down a new injunction for the attainment of an 
object which one cannot know by any other means. 

Aridupaklraka (in Mimimsi), actions which are enjoined without 
any reference to any substance or divinity, leading directly to the 
ultimate result; it is the essence of the sacrifice. 

Aranyakas, 'forest treatises," so called because they were composed by 
foresc*dwelling Brahminical sages; they are the iheologica] portion 
of the Brahma^as, q.v.; in tone and content they form a aansition 
to (he Upanis^s, q.v,, which are atuched to them. 

Afjuna, name of the third of the Pandavs princes of the Mahebh&rata, 
q.v.; son of Indra and Kuati qq.v.; in the Bhagavad^ti, q.v., be 
receives a divine revelation from Krfna, q.v. 

Artba (fr. V^h, to strive lo obtain, desire, wish), aim, purpose; 
(in Nyaya) an object of Right Knowledge CPrumeye, q.v.) and 
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de£ned as the object of the senses *<2. sound 

Ckhda), couch (.sfwhX fonn C« 3 w), flavour Cra$a), and odour 
C^cmdha); wealth, as one of the wree objects ^ human pursuit 
CTntwga, q,vO- 

Arthakrama {in Mimlmsi), the order determined by the object for 
the performance of the minor parts of a VedJe sacrifice; see 
fraye^vidhi 

Arihipatd (compound of anhoy motive prep. S, to 4 - fotti, 
movement to fall)> presumption, a means of correct 

knowledge Cpramana, q.vO, defined as the deduction of one thing 
from the declaration of aaoiber thing; (io Nylya) this h included 
in inference (mwrnffna), 

Ardiapattisama Cfr* arth^petliy c.v., 4- sama, same), an inference 
by which the quality of an object is acrributed to another object 
because of ihdr sharing some other quality In common. 

Aitbavdda (compounded 0? (trtha + vada, qq.v.), explanatory passages; 
(in Mlmarhsa) passages in praise or blame of a Vedic command 
or prohibition, one of the five divisions under which the contents 
of cbe Vedas, q.v., are classified. 

ilsana (fr. ^ sit)} 'siccing,’ posture; one of the stages in the 
practice of Yo^, q.v. 

A»t (neg. part, a + set, q.v.), *non*beicg,' (in Vedanta) the 
passive condition of the transcendental a^iect of the Uliirnate 
Phndple (Brahman); cf. sat, 

A^ eight. 

Ahtddha (fr. neg. part a 4 * ivddha, q-v.), impure On Ka^!c 
fiaivhm) the twenty + four categories (farOt^ q.v.) from Prak^i 
to Prthiv? are classified for the purpose of worship as the Impure 
Category (Afuddho Tmtva); they are Prolog, Mahat, AhomSteroy 
Manas, ten Indriyas, five Tasmatras, and five Mahabhvtas, qq>v.; 
so called, because they represent the world of Impure Duality; see 
also Buddha and Avddhiiuddha. 

Aorta, in composidon for etmen, q.v. 

Atman (etymology doubtful, cf. Angl^Sax sfm, breath, soul, OH 
Germ, aiuw, Mod. Genn- Atew, breath), the soul, self, principle 
of life and sensation, or abstract individual; (ia Nyaya) an object 
of Ri^t Knowledge (Promeya, q.v.) and said to be the abode of 
desire (icchha), aversion (dveta), effort Cr^ayatna), pleasure 
suUu), pain (dtiftUw), and knowledge (jfidru); (in VaikHka) 
the ngbSi Eternal Reality or Substance (Dtwya, q.v.). 

Atharvaveda, one of the four Vedas, q.v- 
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Auluka C^. vluka, an owl), another name £oc iCanIda, founder of 
the Veidefika philosophy; this name is said to be descriptive of 
Ktoada's habit of m^itating all day and seeking food during the 
night like an owl, a common practice of yogis. 

AuJ^kyt, a follower of (he Vai^ka doctrine. 

Aulukyadai^B, name of the Vai^e^ika system. 

Avintaraparakatana (in MimimsS), when che context relates to the 
revvards of the subordinate part of the sacrifice, 

Avatar (ft. pr. ava, off, away, down -f- V*r/ ^ pass across, through, 
or over), descent of a deity. 

Aviyava (ft, prep, ova, off + *yava <C>/yav, to unite), members of 
a syllogitm, via. (i) pioposidon (preti^), (a) reason (helu). 
(j) example C 4 ) application (upanayaX and 

(y) conclusion qq.v.j Cin NySya) one of the sixteen 

categories. 

Avidyi (fr. neg. part, a + vidya, knowing <Vvk 1, to know, ‘ig¬ 
norance/ especially in the spiritual sense; (in Vedinta) caused by 
the operation of M&yS. q.v. 

Avyakta (fr. neg. pert, a + prep, vt, a pert + anointed, perf. 
pass, participle of V^i> to anoinO> unmanifest matter/ another 
name for yrait^it, q.v. 

Ayur (for 6yu$ in composition), Ufe, vigour, health, 

Ayurveda (compounded of 4^r + vade, qq.v.), the science of 
medicine; the two most ancient and outstanding authorities are 
Caraka and Sukrutc. 

Bidariyana, the founder of the VedSnta philosophy; author of the 
Vtd^lasSfrtt, his actual date is quite unknown; the dates given 
rann from yso B.a to ioo a.d.; some scholars contend tliat 
Bitlarij '■na is an alias foe Vyisa, q.v., the celebrated mythical 
sage wno is regarded as the one who originally compiled and ar¬ 
ranged the Vedas and other portions of Hindu sacrw literature. 

Bauddhas (Buddhists), adherents of the school of philosophy 
ftmnded by Gautama Buddha. 

BhigavadgriA ('Song of the Divine One/ i.e. Ktsna), a celebrated 
philosophic epic poem, inserted m the Mahibhirata, q.v., con¬ 
taining a dial^e between Kf^t^a and Aiiuna, qq.v., which dearly 
indicates the ^aoonship between morality ana absolute ethical 
values in the Hindu philosophy of action (Karma Yoga); it is 
considered to be one of die most iafiuenrial philosophical poems of 
Sanskrit literature; its exact date is quite uiiknovm. 
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Bhakd (fr. V£fc«;, to love, ^vo^sKjp, adore), vvoiship, faith, religious 
devotion as a way of salvation. 

Bhasya (fr- Vhfeos, » speak, calk, say, tell), commeniary, an ex* 
planaiory work. 

Bbatta C^rakrit form of hharlar, a bearer <\/b)urr, to bear), a title 
of reroect used bv humble persons addressing a prince; but also 
alSxea or preExcd to the name of learned Br^nians. 

Sha;dcl:ya (compounded of hlu3//a + ocerya, q.v.)i another name 
frequently used for Kumarilabbatta who foimded the second im¬ 
portant school based on the Mimamsa philosophy; however this 
title may be given to any learned Bnhman or great teacher. 

Bhactas, adherents of Bltatticarya (also known as Kumarilablutta) 
who founded the second important school based on the MlmariisS 

, to become, be), 
curling, appeared. 

Bhavana (fr. y/bhu, to become, to be), forming in the mind, con* 
ception, apprehension, imaginadon, supposition, fancy, thought, 
mediiadoo; (in Nylja) that cause of memory which arises 
direct perception, demonsiratioo, aigument, asccriainmeut. 

Bbeda (fr. vtrhid, to split, cleave, divide), 'different/ dualism. 

BhedabhetU (compounded of hksda, cleavage + neg. part, a + 
hhaiaX 'different, yet not different,' dualism (hhe^) and non* 
dualism (ahheda). 

Bhedabhedavadin (compounded of bhedahbeda, q.v. + vediH, say¬ 
ing <Vvfld, to speaJOj one who follows the doctrine of dualism 
(hheda) and non^uolism (abhedo). 

Bhedana Cfr. }/bhui, to split), breaking, splitting dividing. 

Bheda\^din (compounded o{ iheda, cleava« to split 

-f- viMn, saying < V^> ^ $p€ak), a du^ist. 

Bhoga (fr- Vkhsij, to enjoy), enjoymeot. 

Bhuta (past. pass, parddple of Vhhu, to become, be), one of the 
five ooss elmeots (maubhucas, q.v.) as perceived by the senses. 

Bbut^mavida (in Mimlriisa), a statement made whii^ is neidier 
against the existing state of facts aoi is it in conformity with it. 

Bhuvana (fr. Vbhu, to become, be), a being, living creature, mao, 
mankind; the world, earth. 

Brahrai, name of one of the gods of the Hindu Trimurri or Trinity, 
viz, Brahma, 'the creator,' Vi|pu, 'the preserver,’ Siva, 'the dfr 
stroyet'; the personal god. see Brahman. 

Brahman (ft. Vhrk, to grow, increase, expand, swell), 'evolution, 


becoming, being, existing, oc* 


philosophy. 
Bhlva Cfi. Vbkd 
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'development,' 'expansion/ or 'growth'; tliat which has reached its 
uiUmate evolution, development, expan»OD, or growth; (in 
Vedinta) cite Ultimate Principle, the aeator, maintainer, and 
destroyer of evetyihing in the universe; the Self-exlsient, the Ah* 
solute, the Eeemal, the Universal Spirit; not generally an object 
of worship, but, rather, of meditation and knowledge; its three at¬ 
tributes are universal being, consciousness, and bliss CSacdimanda, 
q.v.). It should be observ^ that in composition the term Brahm9, 

a elr wirh shore i, the nominative neuter gender, is used for the 
niversal Spirit, while Bnihmi, spelt with long S, the nominative 
masculine ending, is used for the individual spirit or personal god; 
this latter form is also identihed with Primal Nature (.frdrii, 
q.v.) of the Simkhya system. 

Bi^mana, the precept pwlon of the Veda, q.v., its contents can 
be dashed under two heads, (i) vldhi, ritualistic rules, and 
arihavada, explanations; the Brahmapas include the Arai^yakas 
and Upanifads, qq.v. 

Bnhmamimiihsfi (comMunded of brahma ^ mltninui, qq.v.), an* 
other name for the VedintasiitTa, q.v., so called because the cen* 
tral topic is an investigation of the Universal Spirit (Brahman). 
BrahmasOtra CcompoundM of brahma + sHtra, qq.v.), another name 
for the Ved^rttasHira, q.v., so called because the central topic Is 
the Universal Spirit (Brahman, q.v.). 

Buddhi (fr. Vfnedh, to wake up, recover consciousness, observe), 
inteJligence, (in NyAya) an object of Kigbt Knowledge (Pramaya, 
q.v.) and defined as the power of forming and retaining conce^ 
cions and general notions, the faculty ox the mind to discern, 
judge, comprehend, apprehend, and understand the meaning of 
right knowledge. 

Bu^hitanva (compounded of budJki + taitva, qq.v.), the principle 
of intelligence. 

Caitanya (fr. cetona, viable, conspicuous, conscious, intelligent 
< Voir, q.v.), consciousness, intelligence; (in KdfmTr ^Ivism) the 
changeless aspect of pure consciousness, the Universal Intelligence 
of Spirit; denned as SacettanonJa, q.v,; name of a Va^qava re* 
former, bom about 1485. 

Cikfus (fr. ^cahf, to see < V kdl, to shine, to be visible), the power 
to see, one of the five abstract knowing-senses (fHinandriyas, q.v.). 
Caraka, the author of an ancient work on Indian medicine 
(Ayurveda, q.v.), 
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Cirvaka, founder of a macertalisiic scbcol of plulosopby; bis doc* 
trines are embodied ia tlie lost Baf}\asfatyasii%ra', (he name 
Carvaka is applied to any adherent of this scfiool. 

Catur, four. 

Cesd (fr. Vceft, to move the limbs, struggle, strive), motion, ges* 
tuie; behaviour, manner of life. 

Chala (etymology uncertain), equivocation, (in Ny^ya) one of the 
sixteen cacegories and defined as opposition offered to a proposi¬ 
tion by means of (1) playing upon words (v&os), (a) generaliza- 
clons (,$aManyQt\ and C3) metaphors (upsedr^), qq.v. 

Cinta (fr. to think with nasal infix), thought, cate, anxiety, 
consideration. 

Cintimani Ccompounded of cintd, thought + tnani, gem), ‘thought* 
gem,' name of various treatises and conunenbiries. 

Cit (fr. Vctt, to perceive, know, appear), universal consciousness; 
(in KiimJr ^vism) the static aspect of consciousness in the 
manifest world, called the Siva Tativa, qq.v. 

Orta (fr. y/dt, to perceive, know, appear), individual ccosciousness; 
(in Vedinta) one aspect of the Universal Mind; (in Yoga) the 
Mind in the collective sense, composed of three categories, via. 
intelligence (huddhi, q.v.), ego Cahamkma, q.v.), and mind 
Cmanas, q.v.). 

Daksi^, right; south (as being on the right side of a person looking 
eastward); upright 

Daksii^lcara (compounded of dahina + qq v,). the ‘right* 
way among the worshippers of Sakri, q.v.; s^ to be not so 
monistic as Vamac&TOt q.v. 

Dakdnacicin, one who worships SakH, q.v., according to the 'right* 
way; cf. VamMorin, 

Dama (fr. \/dam, to tame, subdue, conquer), 'taming, subduing,’ 
self*Testrainc or control of conduct, restraining the senses from 
external actions; (in Vedanu) one of the six acquirexncnu 
Cfstsamfat, q.v.). 

DarSana (fr. Vdor^, to see), view, doctrine, or philosophical system, 
see $ad DarUna. 

Da6a, ten. 

Defelka (ft. Vdii> to point out, show), a guide, a Guru or spiritual 
teacher, 

Devadarta (compounded of davo, god -f dalta, given <Vdtf, CO 
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give), 'god-given'; one of ihe five vital airs (v^, q.v.) of the 
outer my. it performs the function of yawning. 

Dhanamjeya (compounded of dhatut, prize, treasure + jaya, winning 
to conquer), one of the five vital airs (vdyM, q.v.) of 
the outer body; it p^oims (He function of biccuping. 

DhannS (fr. y/dhar, to liold), concentration; one of the stages in the 

C etice of Yoga, q.v. 

•nt (fr, Vdhar. to hold, beet, support, maintain, weserve), 
Lavr, when used in the metaphysical sense, it means those uni¬ 
versal laws of Nature that sustain the operation of the Universe 
and the manifesucions of all things; when applied to the in¬ 
dividual, it has reference to that code of conduct that sustains the 
sou), and produces virtue, morality, or religious merit leading K> 
ward the development of man. 

Dhyina (fi. y/dhyai, to think of, consider, meditate on), medita- 
don; next to the last stage in the practice of Yoga, q.v. 

Dik (fr. y/iii, to point out, show), Space, (In Vaii^ika) the seventh 
Eternal Reality (Dravyc, q.v.), it has reference to dial pow or 
force that hol^s all discrete things in their restive positions in 
relation to each other as they appear in Space lAkMa, q.v.). 
Dlrgha, long in space and time. 

Dirghaupas (compounded of dlrgha -h upas, qq.v. penance), 'Long- 
Penance,' another name for Gautama (Gotama). founder of the 
Nyfiya philosophy, descriptive of his long penances during his 
periods of study. 

(fr. Vdtif, to be bad, to so), faults, (in Nyiya) an object of 
Right Knowledge (.Prameya, q.v.)i and defined as the cause of 
all action; they are (t) Attraerion, which consists of lust, greed, 
craving, longing, and covetousness; (a) Aversion, which consists 
of anger, envy, jealousy, and implacabili^; (j) Delusion, which 
consiscs of false knowledce. doubt, pride, and carelessness; (in 
SuiruU, q.v.) the three numoun of the body, viz. air (vdyu), 
fire (pitta), and phlegm (kapha). 

Diavys (etyruology uncertain). Substance, (in Vaiietika), the first 
Predicable CPMartha), whidt is the foundation of the universe 
and is resolved into nine Eternal Realities, viz. (i) Earth 
(Prihivt), (i) Water (^Apas), (3) FireCTe/«), (4) Air (Vfiyt*), 
(y) Ether (ikafii), (6) time (.KaU), (7) Space (Dik), (8) Soul 
(dlmois), (9) Mind (Mmos). 

Drsianta (compound of drrta, past pass, participle of Vdor^, to 
see + ortUt, end), illustration, (m Nyiya) a familiar example, 
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ODe of the sixteen categories and defined as that thing about 
which an oidinary man and an expert enterrain the same opin* 
ion. 

Duhicba Cptobably late and ardfidai formation with dus, bad 4 * 
holer axle-hole on the analogy of sidtha, q.v.)r pain, (m Nyaya) 
an object of Right Knowledge (.Pram^Oy q.v.) and defined as an 
irapediment tliat hinders the prepress of ^e soul. 

Dva (originaJ stem of dvi), two. 

Dvaita (h*. dvi, two -h suffix •«), 'dualism,* the doctrine advocated 
by Madhva, q.v., which denies that the Uldmate Principle 
(.Brahman, q.v.} 1$ the cause of the world, and cooteods chat the 
soul is a separate principle having an independent existence of its 
own, and is only assodated with the Ultimate Piindpla. 

Dvaieidvaiia (compounded of dvdta + advaita, qq.v.^ dualism and 
non-duajism. 

Dvaiiadvaicanarga (compounded of dvaita 4 * advaita 4- mdrga, 
qq.v), the pain of dualism aod con-dualism. 

Dvapara (compounded of dvi = dvi, two -f~ para, last; having two 
as its highest [number}), the third of the four ages (yupi$, q.v.); 
a foutch less righreous and briefer than the preceding, enduring 
864,000 years. 

Dvesa (fr. V^vu, 10 hate, loathe), hatred, dislibe, repugnance, 
enmity to. 

Dvivedin (compounded of dvi, two + veda, q.v.), one who is fa* 
mibar with two Vedas. 

Dvyanuka (compounded of dvi, cwo -j- anuka, relating to antt, q.v.), 
a ^nary or a form consisting of two variables associated in such 
a manner as to combine along a common axis; this form is described 
as a line which is a series of related positions 01 association of 
points (onus, q.v.) so co-ordinated as to have a single axi^ it has 
extended position with length and breadth, but no thickness. 

£ka, one. 

Ekapadarupa (in MimlriisS), the meaning indicated by one sentence. 

Ekiokidhanarupa (in MimimsI), the meaning denoted by one word. 

Gandha (fr. gandh, to injure, hurt), the subtle element (umtnatra, 
q.v.) of odour. 

(^ucama (also Gotama), the founder of the Nyaya philosophy, 
author of the Nyayasutra. his actual date is quite unknown; how¬ 
ever the outstanding authorities place him about 550 b.c; he is 
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also caUed Ak^pada or Eje-Footed, and I^rgharapas or Long* 
Fenanco. 

Gautamasthana (compounded of Gautama H- sthana, position, place 
< CO sCand), the legendary birth place of Cautoma, founder 
of itit Nyaya ^llosophy, located twen^-eight miles north*ea$t of 
Darbhanga in North Behai. 

Ghrina (fc. to smell), the power to smell, one of the five 

abstnet lcnowjng*senses (r^4neffdriyaj, q.v.). 

Gu^a (fr. *gr^> <I-E base *gere, to rwisc, wind), quality, prop¬ 
erty, attribute; (m Vai^e^ka) attribute, the second Fr^lcable 
CPadirtha, q.v.): (in S&mkhya) one of the three consiiiueots of 
Cosmic SuMCance (ProV^* Illummating (Sistrva, q.v.), 

Activating (Pe;ei, q.vO, and Resttaining (Tamar, q<v.). 

Guj^akarma (in Munimsi), the secondary acdoa of a sacrifice. 

GuQBvida (in Mlm&msfi), a statement made ^ the text that is 
contradictory to the existing state of the afnir and means of 
proof; new qualities. 

GurO (fr I’H Imso * 3 ttera, heavy, weighty), a spiritual teacher. 

Haihsa C«tyinolo» uncertain), a goose, swan, flamingo; a poerical 
or mythini bird eaid to be able to separate milk from water; there* 
fore, a symbol of discrimination; the soul as symbolized by the 
pure whice colour of the swan; sometimes used to represenc the 
supreme Spirit'; alBxed to the name of holy men who have at¬ 
tained enli^tenment, and other outstanding men. 

Hetu (fr. Vhi, to impel, drive), cause, reasorr, (in Ny6ya) the 
second member (ovayova, q.v.) of the £ve*membered syllogism and 
defined as the vehicle of infetence (oRumaxa, q.v.) used to prove 
the proposition. 

Hetuvidyi (compounded of hstv vidyi, qq.v.), 'science of causes,' 
dialectics, logic, another name used for the NySya. 

Heivdbhisa (cornpounded of betw abkasa, qq.v), fallacies, viz. 
the erratic, the contradictory, the equal to the question, unproved, 
and the mistimed; (in Nyaya) one of the sixteen categories. 

Idam, the demonstrative pronoun 'this/ 

Iri, in this manner, thus; it is equivalent to ‘as you know'; in quota¬ 
tions it ser%‘es the purpose or inverted commas it may form an 
adverbial compound with the name of an author, e.g. iripdnMi, 
thus according to Panini, q.v. 
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Itlhasa (compounded of its >ua + so indeed ft was), historical 
literature. 

Indra (the etymology is much disputed), god of the atmosphere 
and the Indian Jupiiei Pluvius or lord of rain (who in Vedic 
mythology tei^s over the deities of the iocermediare leglon or 
aimo^here; he fights against and conquers with his thunderbolt 
[vo^o] the demons of darkness, and Is In general a symbol of 

E erous heroism; Indra was not originally lord of the gods of 
sky, but his deeds were most use^ to mankind, and he was 
therefore addressed in prayers and hymns more than any other 
deity, and ultimately superaeded the more lofty and spiritual 
Varu^; in later mythology India is subordinated id the triad 
Brahman, Visnu, and Siva, but remained the chief of all other 
deities in the popular mind). 

Indriyahuddhi (compounded of indriyn -|- huddki, qq.v.), percep¬ 
tion by the senses, the exercise of any sense, the faculty of any 
organ. 

Indriyas (fr. mdm, q.v.), sense-poweis; they are divided into two 

S ups, five abstract knowiog-senses or powers of cognition called 
\n^dnyas, and five absnact working'seiises or capacities for 
action called Karmndriyas. The abstract knowing-senses Qnanen- 
drzyor) are the power to hear (irotre), the power to feel C^^)i 
the power to see (cekw), the power to taste (rostma), and the 
power to smell (ghrsna). “nte abstract working-senses (Karmen* 
driyas') are the power to express (vuk), the power to pro*CTeate 
(uposthA), the power to excrete (p^^), the power to grasp (pi»i)> 
and the power to move Cfodd)', (in Nylya) an object of Right 
Knowledge (Promeya, q.v.^ 

Indriyassrhyama (compounded of indriya + iamyama, qq.v,)} the 
resitalat of the senses. 

Indriyarlha (compounded of indriya + artha, qq.v.), an object of 
sense, viz. sound C^dtfdd), touch (sporla), form (fupa), Savour 
(rasa), and odour Cgendha). 

Isn 1. (past. pass, participle of ^ endeavour to obtain, strive, 
seek for, to desire, wish, long for, request), wished, desired, liked, 
cherished, reverenced, respected. 

IsK a. (past pftss. paiddple of Vy<^j> to worsliip, offer, sacrifice), 
sacrificed, worshipped with sacrifices, sacred rite, sacrament. 
I§vara (fr. y/U, to be master, get in one's power, command, possess, 
dispose of), lord, supreme deity; (in Katour Saivism) the fourth 
category (wtM, q.v.), postulated to account for that condition 
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when t}a« subject (.Aham, q.v.) leccgnizes the object Cldam, q.v.), 
the $uge of complete seltioenafication; sometiines used s$ an a£x 
for proper names, e g. Hvorakrfita, q.v. 

IfivaraKTii?* (compound of liverra 4 - q.v.) name of the author 

of the SamJthyak 5 riki, the classic textbook on the Samkhya system. 

Jaimini, the founder of the Miojiihii philosophy; author of the 
MJwamsdfflfni; his actual date is quite unknown; however the 
style of his writings assigns him to the Surra period which extended 
from 6oo~ioo b.c.; according to tradition he was a pupil of 
BidarSyana, founder of the Ved&nta philosophy. 

Jalpa (etymology uncerttin), controversy, polemics, (in Nylyo) one 
of the sixteen categories and dehned as a defense or attack of a 
proposition by means of equivocation (.chaU, q.v.), futility C^ri, 
q.v.\ disigreemenl in principle (wigrflhasthdrw, q.v.), for the sole 
purpose of pining victory, and with no desire 10 gain further 
linowledge. 

Jid (fr. *0 beget, be bom), futility, (in Nytya) one of the 

sixteen eateries and defined as offering objections founded on 
mere similarity or dissipularity without consideration of the uni* 
versa! connection berween the middle lerrn and the major term. 

Jijfi&sA (dftsidcMiive noun from V?*^. w know), inquiry, (in NyAyt) 
the first member of the additional £ve*memberea sylbgism intro¬ 
duced by later commentators to establish the object to be exam¬ 
ined, defined as that which investigates the proposition. 

JijASsano (desiderative noun from to know), desire of know 

iog, investigation. 

Jiva (fr. Vfv, to live), the principle of life, the individual soul as 
dUtinffuished from the Universal Soul, called Puru^, q<v., in the 
Simkhyi system. 

Jivakoia (compounded of ;'lva, life + kofc, sheath <!•£ base 
*(s) ge«-ke, to cover, enWlop), a case or sheath enveloping the 
personal soul. 

Jiv&rman (compounded of jivo aitfum, qq.v.), the individual spirit, 
cf. pdramatTHon. 

jAana (fr. to know, knowledge, esp. the knowledge derived 
from meAlation on the Univeri Spirit; (in KiAmir Saivism) 
Universal Knowledge. 

Jfianakinda (compounded of jnatui kanda, qq.v), that portion of 
the V^a which relates to knowledge of the one Spirit. 

Jfilnatattva (compound of jUdHa 4- Sottva, qq.v.), true knowledge. 
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jAanendriyas (compouiided of jfiana + indriyOy die five 

absCTact knowing'senses, viz. (be powec to heat ibc power 

u feel <tvak), ihc power to see (cakfus), tbe power 10 taste 
Ovsana), aod the power 10 smell fhcy umcdoii respeo* 

dvely through the organs of ears, skin, eyes, tongue, and nose. 


Kaivalya kerale, ewlusively one's own), compleie absorption in 
the thouehc of (be universal unity, absolute happiness, b^tirude. 

Kala (fr. !•£ base * 0 ) g$Ie, to cat, split), Power, (In 

Ka&nir fiaivism) one of the five Kaiicukas, q.v.; it is the power 
that limits the universal conditioo of All'Poweifuloess CSar* 
vakartrtpa, q.v.); therefore, it is the oiigiD of Dmiied Power. 

Kala Cerymol^ uncertain), Time, Vai^esika) the sixth Eternal 
Reality Cln Katoir fiaivism) one of the five 

KaAcukas, q.v., it is the power that liniits the universal condition 
of Eternal Existfiace Cf^ityatva, q.v,); therefore, it is the origin 
of Time, the determinate when, that 1$, now and then. 

Kali Yuga (probably fr. I-E base, *sCs)gele, to cut, split), the present 
age, last if the four ages C^gos, q.v.); it began at midnight be' 
tween the lyth and iSth of f^bruaiy 310a a.c.; it is a fourth less 
righteous and briefer than the preceding, enduring ^32.,ooo years; 
it is characterized by strife, dikord, quarreling, and contention; 
at the end of this age the world is to m destroyed. 

Kalpa (etymology uncertain), a day of Brahma, a period of 1000 
yugaa, q.v.; it consists of a cteatlon (q^r/s q.v.) and a dissolution 
eproZoye, q.v.); said to last 4,320,000,000 sdar years; a month of 
Brahml is supposed to contain thirty such Kalpas; according to the 
Mahabharata, q.v., twelve months of Bralunl consdruB his year, 
and one hundred such years his lifetime; fifty years of Brahma's are 
supposed to have elaps^ and we are now in the ^elav^ahahd^ 
of ^e fifty-first year. 

Kama (fr. Vkam, to wish, desire, long for; to love), ivish, desire, 
love; pleasure, as one of the three objects of human pursuit 
(twarga, q.v.). 

Kanada (compounded of atom + V®d, to eat), 'Atom-Eater,' 
the founder of the Vai^ika philosophy; author of the 
swtra; he is assigned to third century B.C.; be Is alas called 
Auluka, fcom uluka, meaning owl; other names are Kanabhuj and 
Kanabhak^, but his real name seems to be Kaiyapa. 

KaAcukas (fr. \/htiic, to bind), the five evolutes of Maya, q.v., (in 
Kltmlx ^ivism) produced when the five universal conditions of 
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consciouiness ai« limited by Miya» they are (i) Time (Ka^"), 
C2) Space (Niyflti), C3) Desire (Raga), C4) Limited Knowledge 
(Vidyd), and Cj) Limited Power qq.v. 

Kdnda C^r *gol'nio >l-£ base *gfiU, to strihe» hew, cut off}i any 

S rt or portion, section, chapter, division of a work or book, any 
dnct portion or division of an acdon or of a sacrificial rite; a 
lepante draarcmenc or subject (e.g. furrmakanda). 

Kapila, the founder of the Simkhya philosophy; author of the 
tAmkkyapTavac^nasutra; his actual dace 19 quite unknown; how* 
ever, the weight of authority places him in the sixth century s.O. 
Kara (fr, "^kar, to do, make, perform), a doer, maker, performer. 
Kiriki (fr. to do, malte, perform), a concise statement in 

verse on (he doctrines of philosophy or grammar. 

Karmaklnda (compounded 0^ kamnn qq.v.), that portion 

of the Veda which relates to ceremonial acts and sacrifice rites. 
Karman (in composition karma, fr. Viknr, to do, make, perform), 
action, (in Vai^ka) the third Predicable (Podirriu, q.vO; as 
Law, (he principle of causality, popularly known as the of 
Cause ana Effect, based on principle that for every action 
there is a reaction. 

Karmendriyas (compound of karman + Indriys, qa.v.), the five eb* 
stract working*senses, viz. the power to express kvdk), the power 
to procreate (upasriu), (he power to excrete (vdyu), the power 
to grasp CfiS»i)r and the power to move (p&fit); their physical 
organs are the voice, sex-oraens, anus, hands, and feet. 

Kartf (fr. yker, q.v.), one who does, makes or performs; name used 
for Brahmi, Vi^iu, or diva as the creator of (he world. 

Kirya (fut pass, paniciple of kizr, ro do, make, perfonn), 'to be 
done) motive, object, aim, purpose. 

Kymir ^ivism (fr. live, q.v.), a nindxl philosophical system based 
on the .^ivATtttna, founded by Vasugupta (ptb cent.); so called, be* 
cause the was supposed to nave been revealed to Vaeu* 

gupta by Siva in Kifanir; oecause it deals with the ihrefrfoJd 
principle of God, Soul and Matter, it is also called Trika; it con* 
structs a pure monism which postulates a single reality with two 
aspects, one Transcendental (PerdsomviO and other Immanent; 
in its analysis of the Immanent aspect of Nature, it recognizes thirty* 
six uttvas (categories), viz. (Static aspect of Consciousness), 
^ekri (Kinetic aspect of Consciousness), Sado^vu (Universal 
Will), Uwtra (Universal Knowledge), S^vidya (Universal Ac¬ 
tion), Maya (Limiting Principle) which gives rise to the five 
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limits principles of Kola (Time), Niycd (Srace), R«|fl 
Vidyd ^LiiniKd Knowledge), Kala (Uiniied Denver), out of which 
evolve PuruM (Spirit), end the remaining cwency*fbui tfitivos 
(categories) which are the same as (hose postulated in the 
Samldiya system, q.v.; the Hieratute of Ka^irur &ivism is classiBcd 
under three hroed divisions: the Agftmasastre, q.v., or traditional 
literature' which includes the ^vasufro; the SpsndoMstre, q.v., 
which discusses the doctrines of the t'^iwuutra, and the Pmyahki’ 
jHaiastra, q.v., which emphasizes the philosophical reasons For the 
doctrines of the divosuAu. The first leading exponent of this latter 
branch of literature was Somlnanda who wrote which 

is no longer extant; however, his pupil Utpalicerya has summarized 
the teaching? of Sominanda in the PTatyiA>hijAasAtTa. This work, 
with its commentaries and the other works it has inspired, now 
consticutes perhaps the greater portion of the easting writings on 
Ka§m!z Saivism. 

Kavi (fr, 1 *£ base *geue, to observe, regard), a wise man, poet. 

Kaviraja (compounded of fcovi + rtf/aw, king), ’king irf poets/ a 
practitionec of Indian isedidne C^yurvedtz, q.v.). 

Kavya (formed on kavi, q.v.), a sacrificial priest, an oblation to de* 
ceased ancestors. 

Kevalekramapara, (m Mimamsa) a text indicating an order or se¬ 
quence omj for the performance of the minor parts of a Vedic 
sacrifice; see pAyogawdhi. 

Kianta (past. pass, pstodple of y/kram, to so^, stride, go, proceed, 
go through), one of the regions of ancient India; according to the 
Tantras, q.v., India bad been divided into three regions called 
krantis, viz. (i) Virnukranta, extending from the Vindhya Moun¬ 
tain to Cattala (Clhittagong), thus induding Bengal; (a) Hariu* 
krwita, from the same mountain to Mahkhioa (Tibet), including 
Nepal; and (j) Ahfokrantd, from the same mountain to ’the great 
ocean,’ apparently including the rest of India. 

KriyS (fr. Vkar, to do, make), action; (in Ka&mlr fiaiviam) universal 
action. 

Kriyarupa (in Mlnamsl) the action enpined by a sacrifice. 

Kfkara (onomatopoetic word), 'a kind of partridge'; one of the five 
vital airs (vayu, q.v.) of the outer bodj^, it performs the function 
of hunger and thirst. 

Krsna, the eighth avatar, q.v., of Visnu and one of the most widely 
worshiped of the Hindu deities; in che epic literature he is the 
hero of innumerable exploits; frequently a proper nmne. 
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Klunbhaka Cff* ksmhha, jar, pitcher < 1 *E base *qeu^h(,h)e, bend, 
curve), breach suspension, one of ibe three parts of pri^ydioa, q.v. 

Kuntj, naoM of P{thi, daughter of a Yadava prince named Sura 
who gave her to bis childless cousin Kunti, by whom she was 
adcpted; she afterwards became one of the wives of Pindu; she 
harf three sons, Yudhi|;hira, Bhlma, and Arjuna. 

Kurma, 'tortoise'; one of the five vital airs (viyu, q.v.) of the outer 
body; it performs the function of opening che eyes. 

Laghu, light, short. 

Leghuvrth (compounded of laghu + vrrtl, qq.v), 'short commentary.' 

Leh^ (ft. yloVr mark, sign; probably <Vleg, co adhere, stick, 
cling), a mark, sign, cbaracteristic; one hundr^ thousand. 

Lek^oa (fr. Ukfa, q.v.), a mark, sign, symbol, chaiacteristic, 
tnbute, quality: (otten confound vdth lak^mana, q.v.). 

Likfaoikl (in Mimirhsi), an inferred prohibition for the pep 
fortcance of a Vedic sacrifice. 

Lakftnai^ (fr. lokfa, q.v.), having mtrb or signs or characteristics; 
endowed with auspicious signs or marks; name of various authors 
and other persons. 

Lakpni (fr. bkfe, q.v.), name of the goddess of fortune and beauty; 
frequently in later mythology reearaed as the wife of Vis^u. 

Laya (ft, yft, late form of yrt, be disaolved, meic, become fluid), 
meldng, dissolution, disappearance or absorption in; (in Yoga) 
making the mind inactive or indifferent, 

Lankila (compounded of laya + kaU, qq.v.), time of dissolution or 
destruction. 

Lekhi (fr, yiikh, later form of rikh, to scratch), delineating, 
drawing, pau)tin£ writing. 

Ule CprooaUy reduplicatec fr. ilie I*E onomatopoetic base *l2), 
play, sport, pastime. 

iinga (etynwlogy unknown), the phallic symbol under which Siva, 
q.v,, is rartcipally worship^, cf. voni; (in Nyiya) the invariable 
mark that proves the existence o( anything; (in Mimlmsi) the 
secondary sense of a word inferred from another word or collec¬ 
tion of words. 

LirigaSarira (compounded of lingo -f- iarim, qq.v,), the subtle body, 
the invisible vehicle of the soul (pva, q.v.); it is constant and does 
not change throughout the cycles of life and death; however, it is 
□ot eternal, for it is eventually re-absorbed into the elements of 
which it is composed; it consists of eighteen elements, vii. 
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Cl) ZnteUigence Omddhi), CO (ahonikmaX C3) Mind 
mOHQs), Cv five IGiowing-senses (jnanendriyas), C 5 ) five Work- 
iog^nses Otarm^ndriyasX and C^) five Subde Elemenis (csh' 
wdttas), q^.v.; k k aJso called q.v.; cp. stbule* 

iartro, q.7. 

Unglyat, che Southern school o£ Saivism, q.v., characterised hy wear¬ 
ing a Liuga, q.v., around their oecks, also called Jiugavocsr Uijgaits, 
and sometimes Jangamas. 

Loka C(t. VWc, connected with w shine, beam, display 

splendor), a ^her^ worl^ universe; three Lokas are commonly 
enumerated, viz. heaven, earth, and the atmosphere or lower re¬ 
gions; but a fuller classiEcatioa eves seven worlds, viz- O') Catth 
ChhSirioka), (a) Sky (hhuva^lw), C3) Heaven (svarlofea), 
( 4 ) Middle Remon Cmaharloka}, (5) Place of Rebirths 
ijttHorlokaX CO Mansion of the Bless^ iiaparhka), and C?) 
Abode of Truth Cs^ztyolokn or hTahmaloka). 

Madhva, leader of a Vaisnava sect who founded the doctrine of 
dualism Cdvoitd, q.v.) based on the V$d6ntas&tras, q.v.; he is also 
known as Anandatirtha; be was a Kanarese Bzihman, bom in 
the year 1199 in a village near Udipi of the South Kanara district 
about sixty miles north of Mangafore; he founded a temple for 
K^a, q.v., at Udipi, where he taught until bis death at the 
age of sevenry-nine. 

Magba, the month of the Hindu calendar when the full mcon is in 
the constellation Magbi; it con^^nds to our January-February. 

Mahabhiraia, 'the great war of the Bharaias,’ name of the great epic 
poem in about a: ^,000 lines describing the acts and contests of lite 
sons the two brothers Dhrtarlftra and Pindu, descendants of 
Bbirata, who were of the lunar line of kings reigning io the 
neighborhood of Hastinapura; the poem consists of eighteen books 
with a supplement called Harivan^a. Ic is all ascribed to Vyasa, q.v. 

Mahabhaaya Cc^pc^nded of mahd + bhdtya, q.v.), 'Cjreat C^m* 
mentary,* name of Pecan)a)i’s commentary on the gianunax of 
Panini. 

Mahibbutas (compoiindcd of imha, great + hhSta, qq.v.), 'great 
elements,’ the oense*paidculacs of the Sadikhya system, viz., 
ether (okAia, q.v.), ait ivayu, q.v.), fire Cte;as, q.v.), water 
Cdpas, q.v.), and earth (^prihixn, q.v.), these terms axe not to be 
underset literally, their existence is dependent upon the subde 
elements (.tattmdtras, q.vO> 
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Maliprakarana (in wbeo th< context relates Co the 

rewards ^ the principal part of the sacrifice. 

Maharsi Ccompounded of ftiaha, great + ffi, q.v.)r a great saint or 
sage. 

Mahat, see mehisottvd. 

Mahitaicva (c^impounded of moh^, gKat + or simplv 

Mahal, *che Oreat Principle/ Cc^ic Intellj^ce> On Siaikhya; 
the fist cnodon that arises in the supreme id^l universe, the first 
stage away from the original condition, the first product of the 
Ccmic Substance (prokfH, q.v.). 

M&nana (fr. to think), thinking, discriminative understand' 

ing, tbe second stage of self^ulnire, 

Manas (fr. Vman, to chink, believe, imagine, suppose, conjecture), 
mind; in the widest sense of the woid, it means all the mental 
powers, such as intellect, intelligence, understanding, perception, 
corudence, and will; in its limited use, it means the capedcy for 
rtfiection, inference, testimony, doubt, ready wit, dream, cognition, 
oonjecrure, memory, desire, and feeling of pleasure and pain; 
(in Nyiya) ic U an object of Right Knowledge (Pramfya, q.v.); 
(in Vaitefika) it is tte ninth Eternal Reality or ^uUtance 
(Drevyo, q.v.), the internal organ of cognition and peiception 
through which thoughts enter or by which objects affect the Soul 
C,{rman); (in S&mknya) it is the Cosmic Mind, the principle of 
cognition; <in Yoga) it is the individual mind, the power of 
tencion, selection, and rejection. 

Manastve (compcunded of martaSj q.v., + abstract formative •!»), 
the state or condition of mind. 

Man! (otymology doubtful), a jewel, gem. 

Manogate (compounded of fwnas, q.v., + gata, past pass, pactidple 
of Vfiem, to go), ‘mind'gone,' a thought, idea, wish, desire. 

Mantra (fr. Vwa«. to think), 'instrument of chouglil,’ the ideal, 
inaudible sounds constituting one aspect of the universe, and 
when visualiacd or written as letters, or vocalized as syllables, 
constituting a universal terminologyi also that portion of the 
Veda, q.v., which contains songs of praise to the gods; (in 
Mimiii;sa) a text which helps one to remember the ptoc^ure 
of a sacrifice. 

Manu (etymology doubtful), a man, thought of as the progenitor 
of the human race. 

Manusarhhita (compounded of irutnu -f- saikhitd, qq.v.), name of 
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che collection of Uws commonly known as *thc laws or iasdnites 
of Maou/ 

Miiga (ecymology ambiguous), a road, path, way; (with the 
Buddhists) the way or path pointed out by Buddha for escape 
from the misery of exiscsDce. 

Ma^ (etymology uncertain), a cluster, temple. 

Marvarthalakaa^bhayat Cin Mimamsi), a figure of speech io which 
the TTutup affix is used. 

Maya (fr* f-E base *tnaie, < to motioa with hand), delusion; 
the ceiling, obscuring foice of Nature, displaying univexaal con* 
sdousness as duality, tbua producing error anJ illusion; it is 
postulated to account for the manifestation of aU phenomena; (in 
Vedanta) it is said to be not real, yet not unieal; (in Kahnit 
Saivism) it is regarded as the gross power of consciousness, and is 
referred to as <Salus, q.v. 

Mimamsa (f^ desideradve of to lefiect upoo, consider, 

examine, investigate), literally, 'examination of tlie Vedas,' the 
popular name oi the first part of the third division of Hindu 
philosophy, technically called P^nv-miMamsa (early exaciunation) 
or Kanna-nnnt&ksa (examination of the effect of acdoos); 
founded Iw Jaimini, whose actual date is quite unknown; con* 
cems itself chiefly with the correct interpretation of Vedlc ritual 
and texts; the second part of this division of HindCi philosophy is 
commonly known as Vedanta, q.v., technically called Uitara- 
mtntatksd. 

Mimaroslsuira (compounded of mnnamrd + siitra, qq.v.), the 
aphorisms of the h^^sa philosophy, ascribed to Jaimim, q v. 

Miira (^. I-E base *Tneike, to mix), an affix of respect frequently 
used with proper narae^ name of various authors and other out¬ 
standing men. 

Mok^ (ft. moks, desideraove of Vmuc, to set loose, free, release), 
emandpadon, liberation, release from worldly existence, 

Mcksa^tra (compounded of Moksa + idsira, qq.v.), another name 
for the Vmlefdusdm;, q.v., so called because it reaches the doo* 
rrine of liberation OnokM). 

(past pass, participle of to die), dead, deathlike. 

Mukhyakrama (in Mimimsa), the sequence of the subsidiaries or 
the subordinate parts to the order in the pcindpal part of a Vedic 
sacrifice; see 

Mukta Cperf. pass, participle of y/wuc, to set loose,' free, release), 
liberated, defivered, released, emancipated from worldly existence. 
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Mukti Cfr. y^vtuc, to set loose, treo)» fioel liberedcQ 01 eixiancipaaon 
of die soul from worldly existence, final beetirude, 

MuktvS Cgen of muc, to set loose, free), having attained final 
emandpation. 

Mumukiu Cf^. desiderative of y/mic, to set loose^ free), anxious for 
L’beiation from mundane existence or final beadcude. 

Munuk|utva (fr. mumuhfu, q.v., + abstract formative *tMi), 
right desire, which consists of earnestness to know the Ultimate 
Principle and thereby to aiialn liberation; (in Ved&nta) one of the 
four qualifications listed by fisihkara for a student of philosophy, 
viz. (t) right discrimfnation (vivelu,q.v.), (a) right dispassion and 
indifference (vatregya, q.vO> (3) right conduct Cfu/r0»ipet, q.v,), 
and (4) right desire (mutnide^tva;. 

Muni (fr. y/man, to think), a saint, sage, seer, ascetic, monk, dev* 
otee, hermit (esp. one who his taken the vow of silence). 


Nlgi, 'snake’; one of the five vital airs (v^^, q.v.) of the outer 
my, It perfiarms the function of eructition. 

Neiyiyikas, followers of the Nyiya philosophy, 

Nftma (etymology uncencin), name; a characteristic mark or sign, 
V oppo^ to reality. 

Ninudheya (fr. nima, name + Vdhd, to put), a name title, appeha* 
don; the ceremony of giving a name to a child; (in MlmiihsA) a 
proper name used in defining the matter enjoined to it, one of 
the five divisions under which the contents of the Vedas, q.v., are 
classified. 

NlmarOpa (compounded of ndma, name 4 * rUpe, form), name and 
form, meaning the phenomenal world. 

Nava, nine. 

Nigama (fr. pr. ni, down, into Vg^. to go), e work or creotise 
in which £iva a!sks the questions and Parvatl answers them, cf. 
egerce. 

Nlgamana (fr. Nigeme, q.v.), the summing up of an argument, 
conclusion, (in Ny&ya) the last member Cm>Aygva, q.v.) of the 
five-memhered syllogism and defined as that which shows (he 
convergence of t^e Kur means of right knowledge (ftamane q.v.) 
toward the same object. 

Nigrahasthlna (compounded of pr. ni, down, into + gtaha, seizure 
<V'gral»h, to seise + position, place Ky/stha, to stand), 
disagreement in principle, (in Nyaye) one of the sixteen cate¬ 
gories; it is said to arise when one misunderstands, or do& not 
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undentan<j it a]], in which instance ooe is privil^ed lo stop the 
argiunent. 

Nimesa (fr. pr. ni, down, into + *♦««;«, a winking, opening of the 
eyes < Vwif, to wink, open the eyes), 'shutting the eyes'; another 
temi for the disappeaiaoce of the universe ^irabya, q.vO; op. 
wtmefa, q.v. 

Nioda <ft. V«»r«]d, to revile, scoff, blame), censure, blame. 

Nirguna Cft« without 4 " guna, q.v.), without attribute, devoid 
of ail qualities or properties- 

Nirnaya Cfr« pt. nis, away, without 4 * V”*> » lo*d), removal, ascer 
taininent, (in Nyaya; one of the sixteen categories and de* 
hoed as the removal of doubts by the hearing of two oppoute 
views. 

Nirvacana (fr. pr. nis, out 4 ~ vooma, speaking to speak), 

explanation, int er pr e tation, etymology. 

Nirvana (ft, pr. k«, out 4 - vena, bbwn < to blow), 'extinction 
of the flame of life,' final emancipation from matter and re*unk>n 
with the Supreme Spirit C^rahmon, q.v.). 

Nisedha C&. pr. ni, down, into + ^ repel, scare or drive 

away), prohibition; (in Mimaihsa) a negative precept which pr& 
vents a man from doing a thing wlii^ is injurious or dlsad* 
vantageous to him, one of the five divisions under which the 
contents of the Vedas, q.v., are classified. 

Niskala (fr. pr- nir, away, without 4 " kalo, q-v.), without parts, 
undivided- 

Nicya (fr, pr- [«jm, in + formative •tya), innate, native; perpetual, 
eternal; invariable, fixed, necessary. 

Niiyacva (fr. nitya, q.v., 4 * abstract formative *tw*), 'alwaysness' 
or 'eternity,' (in Klimlr Saivism) the universal experience of 
Eternal Existence. 

Niyama (fr, pr. ni, down, into + to hold together or back, 

check, curb, control, restrain), sdfculture, regulation; the second 
prerequisite to the study and practice of Yoga, q.v.; ten rules of 
inner control Cniyanm') are listed in die classic text, Haihayoga- 
pradJpika, via. penance, contentment, belief in Cod, charity, adora¬ 
tion of Cod, hearing discourses on the principles of leligbn, 
modesty, intellect, meditation, and sacrific^ $ee also pma; (in 
Kfinazhsa) the restrictive rule, when the text lays down one 
mode of ^tng a tiling that could be done in several ways. 

Niyati (fr. pr. ni, dovm, into to control, restrain, hold), ^ce. 

On Kaimu ^visn) one m the five Kaftcukas, q.v., it is the 
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power that Umits the universal conditioji cf AJhPervaslveness 
(yyapakatva, q.v.); therefore» it is the origin of Space, the de- 
tenniniie wheie, ih&t is, here and these. 

Nylya (compounded of pr, ni, down, into + aya, tnival, approach 
to !ead), one of six Dorianos (philosophical s^eitis), 
founded by Gautama (also Gocama, c. 550 b.On); so celled, because 
it “goes into"' all subjects, physical or metaphyseal, according to 
the syllogistic method: it is the science of logical proof, and 
furnishes a conect meihcad of philosophical inquiry into the 
objects and subjects of human knowledge; it is also called 
Tarkavidyi, ^'science of reasoning,'^ or Vsdavidyi, "science of 
discussion.” 

NyiyUsna (compounded of nyiya + iastra, qq.v.), the doctrine of 
the Nyiya sch^ of philosophy. 

Nyiysutra (compoundea of vty^a 4 * riitra, qq.v.), the aphorisms of 
(he Nyiya oKilosophy, ascriW to Gauuma, q.v. 

Nyiyavid^ (.compounded of nydye + vidyi, qq.vO, 'science of 
discuaion/ logic; another name for Nyiya, q.v, 

Nyfiyavptd (compounded of nyiya 4 ' qq.v.), a commentary' 

on (be Nyiyesiitra, q.v. 

Pada, a tt», footstep, mark, sign, place, ^tion, abode. 

Pido, the toot, a foot as a measure, (in ^Aziikhya) the i>otvet to 
move, one of the five abstract working^nses ^kamen^rlyas, q.v.). 

Padiriha (compounded of pada + artha, qq.v.), the meaning of a 
word; (in Vaikefika) predicable, that wliich may be predicated 01 
affirmed of existing things, category; six are given, viz. (i) Sub* 
sunce (drawn), u) Attribute (grwa), (3) Action (ka^a>i), 
C4) Generality, (sdmanya), (3) Particularity (vi^Sfa), arid 
CO Combination (samavJye), qq.v. 

Pafica, six. 

Psficalakpi.^8 (compounded of foHca, five + lal^ana, q.v.), pos¬ 
sessing five characteristics; said of the Puri^s, q.v. 

Pinl (I^krii form for *parAi, cognate with Lat palma [>Eng. 
paJmJ), the power to grasp, one of the abstract working-senses 
(Wmendriyos, q.v,). 

Pinini, name of the most eminent of all native Sanskrit grammarians, 
author of AsiSdhyayi, and supposed author of Dhatupatha, Gantt- 
pS/ha, lifipfinuiasmia, and he was a GMhdru and a native 
of Aalltura. situated in the Northwest near Atlok ai^ Peshawar, 
he lived after Gautama Buddha, probably yth cent., and is le- 
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C ' d is &n inspred Muni or saee; his grandfather's name was 
la and bis mother's name was ^ksl. 

Paodita Ceeymology uncertain), a learned man, scholar, teacher, 
Cesp.) a Brahman versed In Sanskrit, and tn the science. Jaws, 
and philosophy of the Hindis. 

Paiaftjah, die founder of the Yoga philosophy; author of the 
Ycgtfsutre; he is assigned to various periods ranging from the 
third century a.O. to the fourth century a.p. (the eanier date is 
more probable); (he name a celebrated grarnmaraTi C^uthot 
of the lamous commentary called the Mah^ha^a on the grammar 
of Panini); some authorities argue that ch^ are the same indi¬ 
vidual. 

Pathakiama (in Miir^sS), when the order of the execution of 
things for the petfonnance of the minor parts of a Vedic sacrifice 
is governed by their order in the text; see prByo|m»idhi. 
Paih^de^ Cin Mimamsa), equality of place in die text. 

Para (fr. Vper, to pass, bring over), distant, far, opposiie, ulterior, 
farther than, beyond; former, andent; later; final, 1^; more than, 
better or worse than; superior or inferior, highest, supreme, chief 
On comparative meanings). 

Parakiiya (in Mimajiisi), the icoon of one individual. 

ParUaiuvit (compounded of paretmi -|~ satitvid, qq.v.), the Trans* 
ceodental aspect of Nature, (in Ka^Ic Saivism) Pure Conscious¬ 
ness, the Supreme Experience, also called Pawna^iva, q.v.; (he 
(echnical term for this form of consciousness is Ceiunya, q.v., 
which means the changeless aspect of pure consciousness, the 
Universal Intelligence or Spirit. 

Parama (superlative of fora, q.v.), most distant, most prominent, 
most excellent; highest point, highest degree; supreme. 
Paraxnabrahraan (compoimded of pomsna 4- hra h ma^ qq.v,), the 
Supreme Spirit 

Paranadvaita (compounded of forama -f- advaiu, qq.v.), 'the high' 
est being without a second,’ pure non-duality. 

Pararaaharbsa (compounded of perattu, q.v., -j- }umsa, goose, swan, 
flamingo), an ascetic of the highest order, a holy man who has 
subduM all his senses by abstract meditation. 

Paramamokfa (compounded of poranM + qq.v.). Anal Ub* 

eration. 

Paxamananda (compound of parama + inanda, qq.v.), highest bliss. 
Paiamanu (compounded of fonma + onw qq.v.), 'atom,’ the 
smallest possible division of mattei, b^nd which further division 
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is Impossible, or chec whole which has no part^ a positiooal reality 
with no ma^tuda, that is, no length, breadth, or tbichness; Cin 
Vaj^ika) the ultimaies of all things, the first four Eteroal Realities 
(,dravya$, viz. (i) Earth (prfhiw), (a) Water i&fos'), 

(3) I^ire Cfejos), and (4) Air (viyw), qq.v. 

Paramapeda (compounded of parama *1- qq.v.), the highest 

state or position, final beadtude. 

Paramaiiva (compounded of faranta + iiva, qq.v.)» ‘in whom all 
things lie/ (in Kidmii Saivism) the Supreme siva, the deity that 
personifies the ultimate form of consciousness, another name for 
the Transcendental Aspect of Nature (Pardflsmvit, qw,). 

Panmitman (compounded of forama -f- qq.v.), the Supreme 

Spirit, the Universal Spirit, cf. jivSiman. 

ParamatatrvB (compounded of fcrama ^ laltva, qq.v.), the highest 
truth, 

Paramirtha (compounded of farama 4 * qq.vOr the highest 
truth, spiritual Knowledge; any excallant or important object; the 
best kind of wealth. 

ParameAa (compounded of fartrma, q.v., + master < 

to own, possess), the Supreme Lora, name of Vifnu, 

Ptraineivara (compounded of perei»a + qq.v.), the Supreme 

Lord; a name frequently used for diva, and India; also used 
a$ a proper name for illustrious men. 

Parisimkhya (in Mlmamsl), an implied prohibiUon in the pe^ 
formance of e Vedic sacrifice. 

FirvaU (fr. vervaut, mountain, mountem*range), a HindQ goddess, 
consort of ^iva; so named because she was the daughter of Himavar, 
king of the snowy mountains (Himalayas, fr. hima, snow + Slaya, 
■bode). 

Psryuddu (in Mlmimsi), a negative precept that applies to a person 
who is undertaking to perform a sacrifin. 

Pi^ (fr. Vpel, to bind), a snare, crap, noose, chain, fetter; espe¬ 
cially the noose as attribute of Siva or Yama. 

Paurlnikas (fr. purana, q.v.), adherents of a school founded by 
Loma Haruria, based on legend and mythology (Pvm^/o, q,v,). 

Piyu (etymology quite uncertain), the power to excrete, one of the 
five abstracc working-senses (lutrmendiiyas, q.v.). 

Phaia (fr. VpM, to burst), frait. (in Nyaya) an object of Right 
Knowledge (Pramaya, q.v.), is defined as the product of all 
activity, 

Prabhakara (compounded of prahhd, splendour, radiance <pr. pra, 
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before, first + Vhhc, to shine k^a, m&king, maker <V'ktfr, 
to do, make), name of ilie founder of the first important school 
based on the Mimlihsa philosophy. 

Pradhana C^. pr. pra, before, first + dhana, containing, receptacle 
^y/dha, to put, ser, place before), 'primary matter/ another 
name for prakr^, q.v. 

Pradhloakarma (,in Mimamsa), the primary action of a sacrifice. 

Pradipika (ft* pr pro, before first dipilu, flaming <Vdip, to 
shine), an explanation, commentary, 

Prakarana (in Mimamsa), when the meaning of a sentence or a 
clause depends upon the context in which it is used. 

Prakrd Cfr. pr. pre,*before, first -|- htr, to make). Cosmic Substance, 
Primal Nature; the second principle postulated by the Sarukhya 
system, the primary source of all things; the unevolvcd which 
does evolve, the uncaused cause of phenomenal existence; it is 
eternal, indesmicdble, and albpervasive; it is formless, limitless, 
immobile, and immanent it consists of three constituents 
q.v.), viz. sateva, rajas, and tamas, qq.v.; it is also called podMmt 
and avyAta, qq.v.; Oo Vedanta) it is known as Maya, q.v. 

Pralaya (fr. pr. fra, before, first + iaya, q.v.), the dissolution and 
reabsorption of the universe at the end of a Kalpa, q.v.; On Kl^r 
fiaivism) this is the CranscendeDtal phase of consciousness, the 

S assive phase, the potential period when all manifestations are 
Ormant; op. ^fli> q.v. 

Pranana (fr. pr. fra, before, first + ma««, opinion to 

think), means of acquirine right knowledge; one of the sixteen 
categories listed in &.e I^ya philosophy; each school has its 
theory of knowledge; perception (^fratyaksa} is the only means 
admitted by the cli^ws; verbal testimony (fabda) is the only 
means admitted by the Mimathsis; perception (fratyaiua), end iiv 
ference (.anumana') are admitted by the Vai§esikas and Bauddhas 
(Buddhists); perception (pnatyekfe), inference (flK«f«»d), and 
verbal testimony (faWa) are accept^ by llie Sarixkhyas a foutih, 
called comparison (upem^wi), is added by the Naiyayikas; a fifth, 
called presumption (erthipafti), is added by the Prabhakaras; a 
sixth called non-existence (ahhiva}. is adde^ by the Bha^ and 
Vedantins; b seventh and wshth, called probability (sflwbkffva) 
and tradition (ntikye), are added by the PauTanikas qq.v, 
Prameya (ft. pt. fra, before, first + meya, measurable to 

measure), an object of right knowledge, (in Nyaya) twelve are 
listed, viz. Soul fedy (Sarira), Senses (/turiya), Objecu 
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CArthaX Intelligence CBu^H 0 > Intellect (Meno;)^ Activity 
(Pravrsi), Fecit CDofu), Rcbiri (Prefyabb^), Fruit (Pbala), 
Pain (DuAfchd)» Kn<l Relee^ CApavarga), one of the $ixteen 
categories listed in the Nyaye philosophy. 

Priria Cft* pr. pra, before, first 4- breath <V^> tc bceache), 
the bream ot life, viral air; one of ^e five vit^ airs (v&w, q.v.) 
of the inner body; its movement is inward; its seat is tne h^rt. 

Priniyima (compounded of frina, breath 4 * cessation, end 
<Vyam, to sustain, hold), breath control by means of inhalation 
(pOmhn, q.v.), suspension (kumbbaka, q.v.), and exhalation 
(rfcokd, q.v.), one of the stages in the practice of Yoga, q.v, 

Pra&afisa (fc. pr. pro, before, first -f* ^ piaise), praise, com* 

mendation. 

Pradjftl (fr. pr. praH, towards, against 4 * VjAJ, to know), dedara* 
tion, proposition, (in Nyiya) tne first member (^wayava, q.v.) of 
the fiv&membered syllogism and defined as the enunciation of the 
object of knowledge to oe proved as set forth in the d&stras. q.v., 
or by verba] testimony (iabdo, q.v.). 

Pratifodhi (in Mlmfimsi), a negative precept of general applicability. 

PretyabhijAi (fr. preps, prats towards, against 4 * '^bbi, to. unto, 
towards 4 - to know), 'recognition,' the rediscovery or real* 
ization that the Universal and inmvjdual spirits are one; another 
name for XdSmTr 8 eivlsm. 

PratyabhijAiUstra (compounded of pratyabhijAi 4 ^ iastra. qq.v.). 
(hat branch of the literature of KaimTr daivisoi that treets spedfi* 
tally the philosophical reasons for the doctrines of the ^ivositrra, 
q.v.; the founder of this branch of litenturo was Som&nanda 
(c. 650-900 A.O.), author of Sivadrffi, which became the basic 
text of Kfifinlr fiaivism; however, his work was carried on in greater 
detail by his famed pupil, Utpala (0. 90^-950 a.d.), author 
of the PratyahkijUsfinu, which has given its name to tlds branch 
of the literature. 

Praty&hira (fr. preps, prati, towards, against + i, to + Vk^> to 
take, hold ba^), vvithdxawal of the senses (tniriyor, q.v.) from 
external object^ one of the stages in the practice C 4 Yoga, q.v. 

Praiyakfd (fr. pr. prati, towards, againsc 4 - akta, q.v.), perception, 
a means of correct knowledge Cf^amina, q.v.), defined as that 
knowledge which arises from the contact of a sense with its object. 

Pravfiti (fr. pr. pra, before, first + vrtd, mode of life or conduct, 
behaviour, general usage, mode of being, nature, character 
to turn, occur, proceed, be, exist), activity, (in Nyaya) 
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an object of Right Knowledge CPrameya, q.y.) end is doRntd as 
that which sets the niind, bMy, and voice in motion. 

Pravrttikiama (in Mimamsa), the order of a procedure, once begun, 
wUJ apply to others as well as in the performance of the loinoz 
parts of a Vedic saciiEce; see prayogatedM. 

Prayaga C^. pi. fra, before, first ^ yoga, sacrifice, oblation 
to sacrifice, worship), ‘place of sacrifice,’ name of a celebrated 
place of pilgrimage at t£e confiuence the Gaiiga and Yamuni 
rivers, now called Allahabad. 

Prayaja (fr. pr. pra, before, first + yaja, sacrifice < Vyoj, to sacrifice, 
worship), ^:e-sacrifice,’ prelimioary offering; a principal ceremony 
Or sacrifice. 

Prayatna (ft. pr, pm, before, first + y«wi, endeavour < VytfW/ » 
reach), effort, endeavour. 

Prajogavidhi (in Mimamsa), the injunction that lays down the 
order of perfbrinaiice of the subsidiary or minor parts, the suc¬ 
cession or order Ckrama) is of six kinds, viz. irutikrama, artha- 
harna, pS/hakranta, sthartakntTtta, mukhyakrama, and prmvtri- 
krt»n4, qq.v, 

Prayojana (R. pr. pra, before, first -j- yojaM, adjoining, yoking 
<Vyvj, to join, yoke), purpose, (in Nyaya) one of the sixteen 
cate^ries ami defined as that with an eye to which one pro¬ 
ceed to ac^ also the fourth member of the additional five mem- 
bered syllogism introduced by later commentators to establish 
the object to be examined, denned as that vduch ascertains if the 
object is something to be sought, avoided, or ignored. 

Preta (fr. pr. pra, before, first + ita, past participle of i, to go), de¬ 
parted, deceased, dead; the spirit of a deed person. 

Ptecya (compounded of pr. pra, before, first + ger. of y/\, to go), 
having dira, after deau, in the next world, in the life to come, 
beieato. 

Pretyabhlva (compounded of frelya + hhava, qq.v.), the state after 
d^th, future life, (in Nyaya) an object of Right Knowledge 
CPromtya, q.v.) and defind as the reappearance ol the animating 
principle in physical form after having passed away. 

Prtha, name of a daughter of Sura and adopted daughter of Kuntf 
and one of the wives of Pindu; mother of Yudhi$thira, Bbina, and 
Aijuna. 

Pftbiw (fr. I-E base *pllfe, broad, flat, spread out; cf. y/prath, to 
spread, extend). Earth as an element, (in Vai^ika) the fii* 
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Eternal Reality (Dravya, q.v.): (iJi Sariikhya) the fifth Sense* 
Paiiicular CMahihiita, q.vj, the principle of solidarity, its func¬ 
tion is cohesion, its Special Property (Ytie fa, q.v.) is Odout 
CCoHdha, q.v.), its General Qualities CSam 5 «yfl Gunas, q.v.) ate 
Ravour (Rosa), Form (Rttpa), Touch CSp^rJa), end Sound 
CBcahda), qq.v. 

Piraka (fr. inhalation, one of the three parts of 

prdfidy^mo, q.v. 

Purikalpa (in MlmlrirsS), the action of many individuals or a 
nation; these are (he historical descriptions or one individual or 
many individuals and are indicated by the particles iti, aha or lui. 

Purina (fr. puri, before, formerly, of old), one of eighteen or more 
sacred treatises, legendary in character and di mussing five principal 
topics (,paAcalakfana, q.vO> viz. the creation of the universe, its 
destruction and renovation, the genealogy of gods and patriarchs, 
the reigns of the Manus, and the history of rhe solar and lunar 
races; interspersed are ethical, philosophical, and scientific observa¬ 
tions; they arc supposed ro have Men compiled by the poet 
Vy&sa, q.v. 

Purna (past pass, prticiple of per, to fill, sate, nourish), filled, fin¬ 
ished, completea, satined. 

Purneiva (fr. inirfffl, q.v,, -f- abstract formative •*«!), fulness, 
(In KiAmir ^ivism) the universal experience of All-Complete* 
ness. 

Purusa (etymology quite uncertain), Cosmic Spirit; the first principle 
postulated bylKe SSriikhya system to account for the subjective 
aspect of nature; it is the ultimate principle that regulates, guides, 
and directs (he process of cosmic evolution, the ef^cient cause of 
rhe universe that gives the appearance of consciousness to ell 
manifestations of matter it is pure spirit, eternal, 

indestructible, and all-pervasive; it is without activity and attribute, 
without parts and form; It is rhe unevolved which does not evolve, 
the uncaused which is not the cause of any new mode of hdng, 

Purva, first, earlier, former, prior, previous. 

PilrvamTindiiisi (compounded of furva wun&wia, qq.v.), 'inquiry 
into or Interpretation of the first oi Mantra portion of the Veda'; 
name of the system of philosophy founded by Jaimini (as opposed 
to vttaramntdmsa, founded by Bidarfiyana, which is an inquiry 
into the later or Upanisad portion of the V^a); purvamimamsd is 
generally called simply the Mimiiiisa, q.v. 

Purvapak» (compounds of puna, q.v., paksa, wing, side of an 
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argument *I-E base side), the first objection to an 

assertion in any discussion, the anti-tbesis; the third division of a 
topic Codhikarana, q.v,), 

Raga Cfr* V™ OOj, to be coloured), desire. On KaSmir Avista) one 
of the five Ktificukas, q.v.; it is the power that Ibmis ^e universal 
condition o£ AIl*Completene$s CPurnarva, q.v.); therefore, it is the 
origin of Desire. 

Rajas (ft, V^*)j> to be coloured, affected, 01 moved), ene^, 
activity; On Saihkhya) one of tbe three constituents Cgfinor, q.v.) 
of the Cosmic Substance (prab'H, q.v,), viz. the activating aspect 
of Nature without which the odter constituents could not manifest 
thdr inherent qualities; Cm Yoga) the quality of egoism or 
selfishness. 

Rimlnuja. the renowned Vaisnava leader who founded the doctrine 
of qualified non-dualism CviiutSdvaita, q.v.) based on the Vedanlc^ 
s&tras, q.v. He was bom 1027 a.o. in i^ripenirhbudur. a town lo* 
cated a few miles west of Madras, and, according to tradition, he 
lived to be 120 years of age; most of his life was spent at ^raugam; 
his great commeniaiy (s^hha^e) on tbe Vedantasvtras is rite 
classic text for the Vaisnavas today. 

Riraayana Compounded of tyana, appcoach fr. pr. S to 

+ yana, travel, journey < Vyd ra go), name or Vilmiki s celebrated 
epic poem, describing the 'goings' of Rama and his wife Sill in 
awut 24,000 verses divided into seven books; the fitst and last 
axe believed to be comparatively modem additions, but the date 
of the original books is probably the 3rd or 4th cent, b.c.; Kama's 
character is described as that of a perfect man, who bears suffering 
and self-denial with superhuman patience. 

Rasa (fr. "^rea, to taste), the subtle element (tanmefra, q.v.) of 
flavour. 

Rasana Cfr. rasa, q.v.), tbe power to taste, one ^ tbe (h’e abstract 
kriowing-senses Qfianendnyas, q.v.). 

Recaka C6. to empty, set free, give up), exhalation, one of 
the three parts of ^Snayama, q.v. 

Rgveda, one of the four Vedas, q.v. 

(probably fr. y/nu, to roar, yell, cry, pointing to a forgotten 
shamanistic period), an inspired poet or sage. 

Rudhi (to Mimimsa), a word, not compounded with any other 
word and with a conventional meaning which must be learned 
from past authorities, such as Panioi, q.v,; it has the bheient 
power to convey a sense. 
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RCipa Cfiiymology unceriaLn), iKc subtle elemeni QanniSira, q.v.) 
of fom- 

dabda Cp^ibly 1*^ onomatopoetic base kop, to make a noise), 
verbal testimony, a means of correct knowledge i^nmina, q.v.), 
defined as the instructive asseiUon of a reliable ^rson; the only 
means (,framana) admitted by Jaimlni in the Mimijiisa system; 
here 8aMa means the Word or the first sound in Nature, and is 
claimed to be eternal; Qn Samkhye) the subtle element Cummitra, 
q.v.) of sound. 

Saccii&nanda (compounded of sat + eit -}• manda, qq.vOr 'being— 
consciousness^bliss'; (in Vedinra) the three attributes of the 
Ultimate Principle (Brahmen, q.v.); (in Ki&mir daivism) it repre* 
senu the perfect condition of the supreme ideal, the transcendental 
condition of universal potentiality. 

Sadikkya (fr. pr. tadi, always, ever + Vhbyd, to behold, see), 
another name for the third cetegory (tettiu, q.v.) in KUmTr 
daiviam, ace Sadiiiva. 

$ad Dariana (fr. numeral fOf, six and \/dari^ to sce)^ the six *in* 
sights,' views, doctrines, or philoscmhical systems, via. Nyiya by 
Gautama; Valfefika hy KaijSda; SAmkhya by I^pila; Vogt by 
PataAjali; (PQrva) N^Imimsfi by Jaimini; Uitara*Mim&niafi or 
Ved&nta by Bidariyai?a, qq.v. 

Sad&Hva (fr. pr. sadd, always, ever livo, q.v.), 'always prosperous'; 
(in Kfi&mlr diivism) the (bird category t^attre, q v.). postulated 
to account for the first cvolute of consciousness. Here t(ie subject 
CAham, o.v.) has just become aware of itself in relation to its 
object q.v.); also called the Sadihhye Tortvo. 

S&dhaka (fr. Vs^K to go straight to the goal, be successful), one 
who practices spiritual exercises (sdihana, q.v.). 

Sftdhana (fr. ^/sidh, to go straight to the goal, be successful), that 
which produces success (.siddni, q.v.) or the result sought, be it 
material or spiritual advancement; spiritual exercises. 

Sadhu (fr. V^db, to go straight to the goal, be successful), an 
ascetic, holy man. 

Sadvidyi (compounded of sot + vfdya, qq.v.), 'having true knowl* 
edge'; (in KaAmTr Saivism) the fifth category (fwtwa, q.v.), 
postulated to account for the complete unity in the dual relation¬ 
ship of I dm This, the condition ot complete recognition without 
emphasis either on the subject (Aham, q.v.) or on the object 
(I(W, q.v.); also called the Suddha 'Wdya Tartvu. 
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Saguna (ft. pr. sa, with 4 - q.v.), with aliribute Laving quali¬ 

ties or properties, qualified. 

Sahaara, one thousand. 

Saivism (ft. Hva, q.v.), name of one of the three great divisions of 
modem Hinduism (the other two being Vai^avism and S^dsm, 
qq.v.); the ^ivas identify fiiva—rathec than Crabma and Visnu— 
with the Supreme Being, and ate exclusively devoted to his 
worship, r^arding him as the creator, preserver, and destroyer 
of the universe. 

Said (ft*. to he strong, able), power, energy, capacity, 

strength; (in Kalmit fiaivism) (he second category {tarrva, q.v.), 
representing the power of consciousness to act; therefore, the 
kinetic aspect of consciousness; (in ^kdsis, q.v.) sahli is portrayed 
as the female aspect of the Ultimate Principle, deified as the wife 
of Siva, q.v. 

Sakeism (fr. fokti, q.v.), name of one of the three great divisions 
of modem Hinduism (the other two being Saivism a^ Vais^avism, 
qq.v.); the 8aktas worship Sakd—rather than fiiva and Vimu— 
and regard it as the embodiment of the power that supports all 
that lives and which upholds the universe; 8akli is poicrayed as 
the female aspect of the Ultimate Principle, and deified as the 
wife of fiiva. 

Sakya (fr. to be strone, able), able, capable. 

fial^prapti (compounded cu iakya, q.v., + pr^ti, attainment, 
acquisidon + pr. pra, before, first + to reach), capacity; (in 
Nyaya) the third member of the additional five-roemoered syl¬ 
logism introduced by later commentators to esoblish the object to 
be examined, defined as chat which determines if the example 
wanaots the conclusion. 

Sazna (fr. y/iam, to become quiet, cease, be extinguished), tran¬ 
quility or control of drought by withdrawing the mind 
worldly affairs, abscracdon Trom external objects through iotense 
meditation; (in Vedanta) one of the six acquirements QetfsmHpet, 
q.v.), 

Samidhana (ft. prs. sam, togethoi 4. d, to + Stina, receptacle 
< Vdha, to pu^ place, set; bear, hold), balanced mental equipoise; 
freedom from much sleep, laziness, and carelessness; abstract con¬ 
templation; profound absorption; (in Vedanta) one of the six 
acquirements Qatsamfat, q.v.). 

Samidhi (fr. prs. vtm, tc^ether + a, to 4 * a placing <VdJw, 
to put, place), 'putring together,' profound meditation; the final 
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Stage in the practice of Yogs, q.v., in vvliich the individual becomes 
one with the object ef ineditadon> thus attaining a condition of 
superconsciousness and unqualified blissfulness, which Is emanci¬ 
pation (molue, q.v.). 

Samakhyl <in Mimimsi), when it is necessary to break compound 
words up into their component parts in otder to ascertain their 
meaninfi' 

Samana (tr. pr, sain, logeiKer + Sm, breath <V‘W. to breathe), 
one of the five viral airs q.v.) of tlie inner body; it separates 
things; its seat is in the region of the navel. 

S^nya (fr. santa, same), general, universal, common; (in Nyiya) 

! snera]izadon» one of the three forms of equivocation (ehala. q.v.); 

!n Vaite^ka) generality, genus, the fourth Predicable (.Padirtha, 
q.v.). 

Somavfiya pTS. tooethet + eve, off +flyff, a going <Vb 
to go 3 , comnnstion, coonherence, concomitance; (in Vai6efike) 
the sbeth Predicable CPad 4 fthe,q.vO, expressing the relation which 
exists berween a substance and its qualities, between a whole end 
its parts. 

Sflmavcda, one of the four Vedas, o.v, 

Sambhava (fr. pr. smn, together + ohava, being existence < Vhhd, 
to be). pTobaVility, e means of correct knowledge q.v.), 

defined as cogniaing the existence of a thbig from that of another 
thing in whi<m it is included; (in Nyiya) iliis is included in infe^ 
ence (onumJne). 

Samgati (fr. pr. sem, together -j- going to go), going 

together, agreement, consistency; the fifth division of a topic 
(edkekereae, q.v.); it must comply with three requirements, viz. 
(f) consistency with the entite treatise (Idstresenigtfti), (i) con** 
sistency with the whole chapter (.adiiyayasaihgati), and (3) con* 
sistency with the whole pact (p&iosemgetO* 

Sanignha (fr. pr. iom, together 4 - Vg'^he, seizure), a compendium, 
summary, catalogue, list, epitome, abridgment, short statement. 
SamhiiB (perf. pass, participle smidh&j ft. pr. sem, together + 
y/dha, to pul, place), put together, joined, attached; fixM, seitled- 
Sarahiti (fr. .wirkira, q.v.), collection, especially any collection of 
h^ns forming the Vedas; any methodically arranged collection 
of texts or verses. 

Saiiikara. a celebrated teaclter whose name js almost synonymous 
with Vcd 5 nta; he founded the doctrine of uon*dualism iakvetla, 
q.v.) bo«3d on the VedMtasutras, q.v.; it is generally believed that 
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he lived between a.p. 788 and 820; bis biith place is said (0 have 
been KlJadi, on the west coast of the peoinsula in the Malabar, his 
family was of the learned but baidwoiking Nambudri sect of 
firabmans; all accounts describe him as having led an erratic, 
controvenial Ufe; he founded four monasteries Om/Iuss), viz. at 
Srngeti in the South, Badarinath in the North, P^ri in the East, 
and Dvaraka in the West; he 1$ believed to have died in the 
Himalayan village of Kedamatb. 

Samhhya (fi* pr> sont, together + y/k)^, to reckon or count up, 
sum up, enumerate, calculate), the oldest school of Hindu Philos' 
opby, giving the first systematic account of the process of cosmic 
evolution, founded by Kapila C?6th cent, s.c.), so called, because 
iu its analysis of the universe it “enumerates” twenty-five lattvas 
CcaiOgorJes), viz. Pwnifa (Cosmic Spiiit). Praferti (Cosmic Sub* 
stance), Mahat (Cosmic Intelligence), Ahamkira (Individuating 
Principle), Mtfw« (Cosmic Mind), Indriyas (ten Abstjact Sense 
Powers), Tffwmcfras (five Subtle Elements), and MfihahhUtas 
(five Sense-ParDculars), qq. v.; the oldest account of the Samkhya 
system is given in the SMkhyopmmTcarutswrra and the Tattvoseru* 
use, ascribed to the sage lOipila; the oldest extant sysiemadc 
exposition of the Sanikhya system is the by 

!§varakrsna which claims to be merely a condensation of an earlier 
rexc called the ^astitmilra, of which only scanty fragments are 
extant. . 

Samkhyalcarika (compounded of sdwrfehyo -f fearikn q.v.), name of 
a collection of seveoty-two memorial verses or stanzas by livaia- 
krfna (also called sam\hyasajftali; the oldest extant s^ematic 
exposDon of the Samkbya system). 

Sampat (in composition for sampad, fr. pr. saw*, together + 
a falling < to fall), success, accomplishment; a condition 
or requisite of success. 

Sarhsara (fr. pr. sam, together + sara, flowing <Vs‘*^ w flow), 
'going about,' the passage of the soul in the cycle of births and 
deaths; the round of existence; transmigration, metcmpsychoris. 

Sam8aya (fr. pr. stfrw, together + *Saya <VH, to fall out or away, 
disappear, vanish), doubt, (in Nyaya) one of the sixteen categories 
and defin^ as a conflicting judgment about the ptecise character 
of an object, arising from trie recogniticift of properties common to 
many objects, or of properties not common to any of the objects, 
from conflicting testirnony, and from irregularity of perception and 
Don-percepiion; also the second member c( we Mdltlonal fiv^ 
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meiQ&eied syllogism introduced by later conunentators to establish 
ihe object to ht examined, defined as that which questions the 
reason, the second division of a topic Cadhifcflr<i>u», q.v.). 

Sajb&aysvyuddsa ^compounded of samiina + vyudasa, qq.v.), re¬ 
moval of all doubt, (fin Nyaya) the firth member of the additional 
fivMnembered syllo^an introduced hv later commeotatoR to 
establish the object to be examined, denned as that which makes 
certain that the opposite of the proposition is not true, 

SamslSra (fr. pr. sani. together + (s)lidffl, action <VCOk‘*f. to 
put together, form welk compose), mental impressjon, memory; 
the effects of Jurma, q,v. 

Samskrta (p«f. pass. par. of samslwr, to put logethet; cf. 
the Sanskrit hmguage. 

Samvid (fr. pr. s*m, together + vid, knowledge < y/vii, to know), 
consciousness, knowledge, understanding. 

Sariiyama (compounded of sam, together yeiita, qv.), restraint, 
selfcontrol, forbearance. 



Sannidhipfttha, (in MlmimsO when the meaning is regulated by 
the text which U near, 


Sannipatyopakiraka, (in MhuSmsk) actions enjoined with respect 
to the substance, producing visible and invisible results. 

Sapn, seven. 

Sara (etymology doubtful), the core, essence, heart of anything; the 
real meaniDs; a compendium, summary, epitome. 

SarTm (ctymoloOT doubtful), ie body, (in Nyiya) an object of 
Right Knowledge iPrameya, q,v.) ano defined as the site of motion 
(ce/iA'), of the senses Ondnyas), end of the objects (ertfeos) of 
pleasure and pain. 

fiirTrekanumimsa' (compounded of iiriraliA + qq.v.), 

another name for the VedantasHtra, q.v., so called because the 
central topic is an inquiry into the embodied spirit UorirakaX 

Sarva, whole, entire, all, every. 

Sarvajfta (compounded of $arve, q.v., + jHa, knowing <Vi^, to 
know), all-knowing, omniscient. 

Sarvajftatve (compounded of mrvcjne, q.v., -|- abstract formative 
•fpfl), ‘albknowingness' or 'omniscience, (in K§6mTr fiaivism) the 
universal experience of AJl*KnowIedge. 

Sarvakara (compounded of sarva -j- kara, qq.v.), maker of all,' name 
of fiiva. 
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Sarvakartr (compounded of sarpa + htrtr, qq.v.), thfi maker or 
creator of all. ’ 

Sarvakartreva Ccompoundcd of SArvakartr + abstract foiraadve *tua), 
aU'inakin&ness/ (in Ka^r Saivism) eke univetsa) experience of 
A] I'Powetfulnes. 

§as, six, 

Sasana (ft. order), an order, command; any kook or uork 

of authority, scripture, doctrine. 

Sascra (fr. y/Sas, enjoin, teach, insmicO* any manual or compendium 
of rules, any book oc treatise, Cosp.} any religious or scientike 
treatise, any sacred book or composition of divine authority (appH- 
oahle even to the Veda); the word lastro is often found in 6ne 
com^ition after die word denoting the subject of the book, or b 
applied collectively to whole departments of knowledge, e.g., 
Vedanta-Sastra, a work on the Vedinta philosophy or the whole 
body of teaching on that subject. 

dastriu (ft. iastra, q.v.). one versed in the Astras; a teacher of sacred 
books or sciences, a learned man. 

Sat (participle of Vas, to be), being; (in Vedanta) the active 
conmdon of the transcendental aspect of the Ultimate Principle 
(Brahman, q.v.); cP, <aat 

Sata, one hundred. 

Satkiryavada (compounded of -f- k&ya 4 * vida, qq.v.), the 
docCTine that the effect exists in the cause; this is the distinguishing 
feature of the Sarhkhya system. 

Satkaryavadin (fr. stokofyevada, q.v.), an adherent of the doctrine 
that the effect exists in the cause. 

$a^mpat (fr. stu used in composidon for sat, six + sampirt, q.v.), 
right conduct, which consists of the six acquirements, viz. (i) 
tranquillity (iomo, q*v.), (z) scIf-resCrainl (dame, q.v.), C3) toler¬ 
ance, (uparaH, q-v.\ (4) endurance (titibtf, q.v.), (5) ftith 
iraddha, q.v.), and (6) mental equipoise 0 <tmadhana, q.v.); (in 
Vedanta) one of the four qualifications Ibted by Bsjhkara for a 
student of philosophy, viz. (0 right dbetiminatjon (wveiktf, q.v.), 
(2) right mspassion and indifference (varagya, q«v.), (j) right 
conduct Qatsantpm'). and (4) right desire (mwwulwutva, q.v.). 

Sattva (fr. sat, q.v., -f abstract fonziarive -tva), being, existence, 
reality, true essence; (in Sirukhya) one of the three constituents 
(gu^, q.v.) of the Cosmic Substance (frakrti, q.v.), viz. the 
illuminating aspect of Nature that reveals all znanifestadon^ (in 
Yoga) the quality of purity or goodnes. 
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Siiya (abstract noun fr. sat, q.vO^ 'truth/ the fim of the four aps 
(.yugas, q.vO, 'the golden age/ also called the Kiica Yugt; its 
duration is said lo be 1,728,000 years. 

Siddhiota (eomnunded of siddha, past. pass, participle of y/sidh, 
to be accomplished, to succeed 4 - end), conclusion; (in 
Nyaye) an established tenet, one of the sixteen categories and 
defined as a dogma resting on the authority of a certain school, 
hypothesis, or implication; the fourth division of a topic (odHi* 
wrana, q.v.). 

Siddharupa, (in Mimamsi) an accomplished thing consisting of 
class, matehal, number, and the like, and having a visible ettect. 

Siddhi (present part, of V^dK, to be accompUshed, succeed), an 
accomplishment, success. 

&va (possibly fr. I E base kata, to lie, be at home, be dear; hence, 
pexhaps-^upbemistinlly—'the kindly, gracious, auspicious one’), 
name of one of the gods of the Hindu Trimurti or Trini^, vis. 
Brahmi, 'the creator, Vi^gu, ’the preserver/ and diva, ‘the de* 
scroyer'i (among the adherents of Saivism, q v.) the Supreme 
Deity; (in K&imir deivism, q.v.) the deity usm to represent the 
static aspect of consciousness in the manifest world, the first tatrva 
(category), 

divasQtta (compounded of five + s^tre, qq.v.), tlie aphorisms of the 
KSimlr daiviam philosophy, ascribed to Vosugupta, q.v., so called 
because they were supposedly revealed by Siva to ^asugupta in 
Ksfmir; it is classified as an S^maHsirtt, q.v.; the literature that 
followed is classified into two broad divisions, one stressing the 
doctrines of the called the Spondai&stra, q.v., and the 

other emphasizlnfl the philosophical reasons for their support, 
called the PratyaShijUiiistra, q.v. 

Smfti (fr. y/siw, to remember), traditional knowledge as opposed 
to fruri, q.v. 

Spanda (fr. y/s^mda, to quiver, throb), ‘pulse,’ that branch of liters* 
ture of the ^ivosumr, q.v., that lays down in grearer detail its doc* 
trines without entering much into the philosophical reasons for 
them. 

Spandakistra (compounded of spanda + idstra, qq.v.), that branch 
of literature of dsivism that elaborates in greater detail the 
doctrines of the dtvosisM, q.v., but does not propose to discuss the 
philosophy upon which they are based; the founder of this branch 
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of licerarure was Kallata Cc> S50-900 a.d.)> his treatise is 

entitled the S|rdndasutras, generallj caDed the S^rirndtsiurileds. 

Sparia C^* Vspdri, lo touch, feel), the subtle element (lasmAfa, 
av.) of tou^; this is a technii^ term ^eially translated as 
Touch and used to mean the sense of feeling as the impression 
left on the consciousness rather than its tactual meaning; as for 
example, one is touched by an act of kindness. 

Sraddhi (fr. ^ad, truth, faithfulness + \/dha, to put, place, set), 
faith, trust, confidence; (Id Vedanta) one of the six acquirements 
(^satsantfat, q.v.). 

Srauia (fr. V^/ to hear), relating to sacred aadition, according to 
the Veda. 

firauQ, (in Minamsa) a directly stated prohibition by some text for 
the performance of a Vedic sacrifice. 

Srutikraaa, (in Mlmioisa) the order determined by a direct test for 
tbe performance of the ruinor pares of a Vedic sacrifice; see 
fTAyoffividhs. 

Sravana (fr- to hear), hearing, the first stage of self-culture. 

Sforr (fr. to hear), one who hears. 

Sroita (fr. “ hear), the power to bear, one of the five abstract 
knowing-senses (jnaneruinyds, q.v.), 

Srfti (ft. '\/sarj, to let bo, discharge, cmiO» ^be creation of the 
universe; (in Ka&nii feaivism) the immanent or active phase of 
consciousness this phase is also called ahhasa, q.v. 

Sruia (past pass, participle of V^ru, to hear), revealed knowledge 
transmitted orally by holy men from generation to generadon- 

Sruti (fr. *0 hear + abstract formative -H), revealed knovd- 

edge, the Vedas; (in Mtmaihsi) the primary sense of a word or 
collection of words, not depending upon any ether word for its 
meaning. 

Sihlna, (in hGroariisi) when the meaning depends upon the location 
or word-order. 

Sthaaakxama, (in Mimliusa) the transposition of a thing from its 
proper place by reason of being preceded by another thing which 
is followed by another In tbe pertormance M the minor parts of a 
Vedk sacrifice; see prayogavidhi. 

Sthula (ft. to stand, remain, endure), gross, tangible, mate¬ 

ria]; opposite to sukrfio, q.v, 

Sthula^rira (compounded of sthula + Qq v.), the gross body, 
the material or perishable body which is acstroyed at death; it 
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consists of chfi five gross elements ChkStas. q.v.); op, lihgaiema, 
q.v. 

Sucldha (pest pass. Mriiciple of ^/iudh, to purify), pure; (in KaSmir 
fiaivisni) the first W caiegones Ctaitva, q.v.), ere classified for the 
purpose of worship as the Puie Category ^&uddha Taitva), viz. 
^Ive, SadMiva, Uwa, and Sadvidya, qq.v.; they are called 
Pure because the dual relationship of subject and object is a single 
unit, that is, the object is seen as a part of the suoject; see also 
duddkMuddka and Ahtddha, 

Suddh&fuddha (cornpounded of Suddha, a.v., + aSuddha, fr. neg. 
part, a + fwddha), puie*impure; (in Ka^t ^vism) the cate* 
gories 0 »tva, q.v.) trom Mdyi to Furufa are classified for the 
purpose of woranip as the Purcdmpuxe Category (.Suddhdhiddiui 
Tartva); they are M 6 ^, Kdk, t^Jiyaia, VUyi, Kalj, and 

PttfUfO, qq.v.; so caUed, because th^ represent that condition in 
Nature which easts between (he world of Pure Unity and rhe 
world of Impure Duality; sae also Buddha and Muddha. 

Sukha Cptobably fr. iu, well + axle-hole), 'running swiftly or 
easily'; pleasant, agreeable, comfortable, happy, prosperous. 

Sukfma (etymology uncertain), subtle, atomic, intan^ble; opposite 
to sth&la, q.v. 

S^kfinatorira (compounded of + iarfra, qq.v.), the subtle 

body; another name for li»galaifra, q.v.; op. sth&tafafira, q.v. 

Suri (etymology uncertain), a wise nan, sage, teacher; used fre¬ 
quently with proper names. 

SOrya (etymolo^ uncertain), the sun or its deity; sometimes an 
epithet of diva. 

Sui^ta, the author of an ancient work on Indian medicine 
(dyurvedo, q.v.). 

SOrre (fr. Vdv, to sew), a short sentence or aphoristic rule; any 
work or manual consisting of strings of such rules banging together 
like threads; the term &tn is applied to cri^al text books as 
opposed to explanatory works. 

Svaonavt (compounded of sva, one's own + blutva, q.v.), one's owu 
nature, Iruiate disposition. 

Svadharma (compounded of $va, one's own + dhama, q.v.), one's 
own duty. 

Svimin (fr. $vff, one's own -f> possessive formative -iHm), a spirirual 
preceptor, holy man; an honorary title used after proper names. 

Svariipa (compounded of svfi^ ones own + rUpa, q.v,), one's own 
form, nature, character. 
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Tadvi|i$^^daTthapara, (in Mimlihsl) indicating the order or se¬ 
quence in the course of bying down certain oSer things for (he 
perforraance of the minor parts of a Vedic sacrifice; see preryoga- 
vidhi. 

Tadvyapadeda, (in Minamsa) the name given to a sacrifice by reason 
of its resemblance to another from which it derives its name. 

Tamas (etymology uncertain), darkness; (in Samkhya) one of the 
three consiicueots Cgu^as, q.v.) of the Cosmic Substance Cfndvti, 
q.v.), viz. the resuaining a^ieci of Nature that obstructs and 
envel^ the other two cODsdcuents by counteracting the tendency 
of Rajas, q.v., to do work and Sattva, q.v,, to reveal; (in Yoga) the 
quality of delusion or Ignorance. 

Tanmatras (fr- pronoun tad, that + yndtra, element to 

measure), 'merely that,' 'thaines,' the Subtle Elements, vie. the 
essence of sound (febda), touch (sperfa), form CrupaX flavour 
(fOAi), and odour (gandhaX they are the subtle objects of the 
sense powers (indriyoy, q.v.), the subtlest form of actual matter, 
without magnitude, supersensible, and perceived mediately only 
through gross objects. 

Tantra (fr. V tan, to extend, spread -f- agential sufluc tra), that body 
of religious scripeure (iastra, q.v,) which is stated to have been 
revealed by Siva, q.v., as the specific scripture of the fourth or 
present age (Kcii YtJga, qq.v.), cast in the form of a dialogue 
between Siva and his f^ale consort, Plrvafl, q.v.; when he 
answers the questions, the treatise is called an Agama, q.v., and 
when she answers the questions, it is called a Nigemo, q.v.; the 
Tantias were the encyclopedias of knowledge of their time; the 
seven marks 01 topics of a Tantra arc (i) creation (sr:tiX (i) 
destruction of the universe ipralayaX (3) worship of ^ g^s 
CdavetdndmdrcanamX C4) spiritual exercise (sadhimas), (5) rituals 
(furaicaranaX (6) the six 'magical' powers (satkarmaX and (7) 
meditation (dhycmayQgq), 

Tantraslra (compounded of tantra + sara, qq.v.), Tantra-etsence,' 
name of a compilation. 

Tantiaiastra (compounded of tantra + Rostra, qq.v.), name of a 
work. 

Tantrika (adjective focmation of tantra, q.v.); a follower of the 
Tantra doctrine. 

Tapas (fc. make hot or warm), the practice of austerities, 

penance. 

Tarka (e^mology ambiguous), confutation, (in Nylya) one of the 
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sixteen categories and defined as a conjecture for the sake of 
knowledge « truth in lespect to an unknown object by the elim* 
ination of all contrary suppositions. 

Tarkavidya (compounded of tarJu + vidya, qq.v.), ‘science of reason¬ 
ing/ logic* ano^t name used for the Nyaya. 

Tatprakhya* (in Mimiriisa) a convencionBl name given to a particular 
sacrifice, the description of whicb is given elsewhere in a separate 
treatise, 

Tatcva (ft* pronoun tad, that + abstract suffix *tvo), 'thacness** 
essence* truth* rtaliw, prine^le* category; in Saihkhya twenty five 
are enumerated* in iCl6mir Hivism thirty-six are given. 

TatrvejAina (compounded of Uifoa, q.v., -f* jAdna, knowledge 
< V/^> to know), knowledge of truth, insight into the true ptin* 
ciples of philosophy* 

Tejas (fr. VHj, to oe shacp). Fire as an element* (In Vaitefika) the 
&ird Etemal Reality (Dnnya, q.v,); (in SliiOchya) the third 
Sense-Particular q*v.)* the principle of luminosity* 

its function is emnsion, its Special Property (V'iiepr, q.v.) is 
Form (RAptf, q.vj* its General ^flliries Cueer, q.v.) 

are Touch (Sporia), and Sound (Sahda), qq.v. 

Tidkfi (fr. desiderative form of V^i» ^ become sharp), endurance, 
bearing heat and cold and other pairs of opposites; (in VedSnta) 
one of the six acquirements (fstsampet, q.v.^ 

Traaa (fr. V trot, to tremble, shudder), the collective body of living 
beings. 

Trasarenu (ccocpoundad of trasB, q.v., + ranu, dust* pollen, atom 
<V’i to release, be shattered, drip, fiow), another name for 
frya^uka, q.v., in Vaiiejika. 

Treti (fr, tt^a, triple <tri, three), the second of the four ages 
(yugas, q.v*); a fourth less righteous end briefer than the preced¬ 
ing. enduring ],3p6,ooo years. 

Tri* three. 

Trika (fr. cri, three), another name for KUmir Saivism, q.v.; so. 
called, because it deals with the three-fold principle of (W, Soul 
and Matter; the litenture of the system is called Trikaiisana* or 
Trihaiasira. 

Trika6asana (compounded of irika 4 * idsana, qq.v.)* see Tiika. 

Trika^stra (compounded of trika + iestra, qq.v.), see Trika. 

Trivarga (compounded of (ri, three + vargfi, division ^ 

turn), the three objects of human pursuit, viz. wealth (.artha, q.v.), 
pleasure (.haitui, q.v.), and virtue (dfconrta, q.v.). 
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Tryanuka C^ompoundAd of ni, three + ontika, atomic Kanv, c].v.), a 
tecaary or a fonn consisting of three variables associated in such a 
manDer that they combine to form an integia] whole, operadag 
and functioning as a single system^ to ptojuce diis form, three 
lines (,dvyanukas, q.v.) must remain apart and relate tliemselves 
on different planes so as not to form a more extended lino, e.g. 

In this manner they pioduce an independent unit, 
operating as a separate system with its own sphere of inGuence 
apart from the individual points (onus, q.v.) from which it is 
made; this combination of lines gives thiclmess to the former unit 
having only length and breadm, and thus produces all visible 
forms Known to us in the objective worid. 

Tvak (etymology uncertain), the power to feel, one of the five 
abstract knowing^nses QniTiendnyas, q-v,). 

Udahara^ (fr. pteps. ud, up, upwards -j- a + haranOy carrying 
<V>ujr, to carry;, illustration, example, (in Nylya) the third 
member iavayava, q.v.) of the five-membered syllogism and defined 
as an object of the perception (proiyokfo, q.v.). 

Udazu (fr. prep, ud, up -f* breath <Vum, to breathe), one of 
the five vital airs (vayw, q.v.) of the inner body; its movement is 
upvpards; its seat is in the throat. 

UnmeM (fr. prep, ud, up, upwards -}- *t>fesa, a winking, opening of 
the eyes < Vwii, to wiak, open the eyes), 'coming forth,* 'becom¬ 
ing viable/ 'appearing*; anower term for the manifestation of the 
universe, cf. aM srstt. ' 

Upacara (fr. prep, vpa, towards, with, under, down -h cdra, going, 
□lodon ^y/car, to go, nwve), metaphor, (in Nylya) one of the 
three forms of equivocation (efuftf, q.v.). 

Upamina (fr. prep, upa, towards, with, under, down ^ mana, 
opinion, notion, concept < to thmk), comparison, a means 

^ correct knowledge (prom^d, q.v.), defined as knowledge ^ a 
thing derived from its amilerity to another thing previoudy well 
known. 

Upanaya (fr. pr^, upa, towards, with, under, down + naya, lead¬ 
ing <V*d, lead), application, (in Nyaya) the fourth member 
Cirvayava, q.v.) of tbe ^v$ membercd syUogism and defined as the 
act of comparison (^upantana, q.v.). 

Upani$ad (fr. preps. vpOy towards -|- nt, down -|- Vsad, to at), 
'sirtiDg opposite* the teacher to receive iustrucHou, the philosophi¬ 
cal portion of the Veda, q.v., concerned with the nature of mar. 
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tbe universe; (he fundamental doctrine 1$ that of the identity 
of the individual soul or self iasman, q.v.) with the universal seft 
CBrahman, q.v.); the Upanis^ are regarded as the source of the 
Vedanta ana SSmkhya philosophies; they form a part of the 
Aranyaka, q.v., which in turn is a part of the Brahma^a, q.v.; more 
than one hundred are menrioned, out thitreen are gener^y listed 
as the oldest ones» vie. Chin^gya, Brhedirenyaka, Aitar^ya, 
Tmttiffye, Ketha, lia. Munda, KattfiM, Kena, Praina, SvetA^ 
kvatara, Mandiikya, and Maitn; they date probably from the 8th 
century a.c. 

Upartn (fr. peep, upu, towards, with, under, down rflii, rest, 
repose to make content, bring to repose, calm, stop, 

rest), tolerance and renunciation ol all sectarian religious ohserv* 
ances, with the object of acquiring wisdom; (in Vedinta) one of 
the six acquirements (fatsoynpat, q.vO* 

Upastha (fr. prep, uta, towards, with, under, down + siha, standing 
< to stand 3 . the power to procreate, one of the five abstract* 
woxkinfl senses (.kamey^riyas, q.v.). 

Uipanividhi, (in Mtmiiusfi) that which lays down a command with 
a certain object, thereby creating a desire. 

Uttara (comparative of ud, up, upwards), upper, higher; later, 
following, concluding. 

Uttsramlmiihsi (compounded of uttara + tnlmdmsd, qq.v.), 'inquiry 
into or interpretation of the later or Upanifad portion of the Veda j 
name of the system of philosophy founded by BidarAyana (as 
oppe^ to punvwimthhfil, founded by JaJmini, which is an 
inquiry into die first or Mantra portion of the Veda; utteramlynAnsa 
is generally called Vedinta, q.v. 

Vic vff- Vw, to »eak), a word, (In Nyiya) one of the three forms 
of equivocation (chala, q.v.); (m SiiiikAya) the power to express, 
one of the five ebstrset working'senses (kormendnyar, q.v.). 

Vida (fr. Vved, to mk), discussion, (in NyAya) cue of the sixteen 
categories aod defined as the testing of any proposirion by means 
of I^c for the sake of arriving at the auth of the proposition. 

Vidividya (compounded of vSda + vidyi, qq.v.), 'science of discus¬ 
sion,' another name for Nyiya. 

\^din (fr. vada, q.v.), a sp^er, an expounder, or teacher of any 
doctrine or theory. 

Vairaga (fr. pr. vi, apart, away, without + riga, q.v.), without desire, 
absence of worldly desire. 

Vairigya (fr. wriraga, q.v.), right dispas&ion and indifference to the 
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uDreal and transilor^; this consists o£ Tcnunclatioo of all denies to 
enjoy the fruit of action both here and hereafter; Cin Vedinta) 
one of the four qualifications listed by Saihicara foi a student of 

a ilosophy, Tit 0) ri^t discrimination C^dpclo;* q*v.)» (*) ngbt 
passion and indifference (vairagya). ( 3 ) nghc cc^uct Ciatsam- 
C4) right desire (mvmuluutva, g vlj. 

Vai§erilU Cfr. vi^esc, q.TO> ^ the six Dorianos Cphilosophical 
syst^nsX founded by Kansda Cixd cent. B.0O; so callM^ because It 
re a c hes that knowlrage of the nature of resDty is obtained by 
knowing the spedsl properties or essential differences which dis¬ 
tinguish the nine Eternal Realities or Substances COfovytri): 
Earth Water (. 4 pas), Fire (Tejos), Air (.Vfyt*), fetW 

C^ltMaX Time Cf^^)> Space (Dife), Self C^tnwmX and Mind 
Qiianas), 

Vai^esikasutra (compounded of voiferiko + $utm, qq.v.)r the aphop 
isms of the Vai^ka philosophy, ascribed to Kanida, also called 
Mok^aiSstra and Adhyatmaiastra, qq.v. 

Vaisnavism (fr. vuav, q.v.), name of one of the three great divisions 
of modem Hinduism (the other two being ^vism and Saktism, 
qq.v.); the Vaisnavas identify Vi»u—rather than Brahma and Siva 
—with the Supreme Being, and are excluavely devoted to his 
worship, regarding him as the creator, preserver, and destroyer of 
the universe. 

Vak, in composition for vde, q.v, 

Vakya, (in Mimiriisi) when the meaning of a word or collection of 
words is indicated by the sentence in which it is used. 
Vakyabhedabhayat, (in Mimiihsa) the splitting up of a sentence. 
Vgnia, left*, reverse opposite. 

Vanacara (compounded of vama + icara, qq.v.), the left* way 
among the worshippers of ^kti, q.v.; opposite of ValtAnacSra, q.v., 
said to be more monistic than uaksinocam. 

Vamic&dn, one who worships Sakti, q.v., according to the 'left' way; 
cf. DaksinScarht. 

Varga (fr. Vwny, to cum), a separate division, class, set, or series. 
Virttika (fr- vdrtta <'^vrt, to turn), commcDtaty, an explanatory 
work, a critical gloss. 

\^asugupta, the Father of KUmir Seivism; author of the 3 ivarutrtz; 
beliei^ to have lived during the end of the 8 th century 1J>. and 
the beginning of the 9th century a.s. 

Vitsyayaaa, the classic conuncniacot on the Nyaydsiiirfl, q.v.; he 
fiouiished, perhaps, about 400 a-o. 
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Vayu Cff» *0 Wow), Air as an elemeni, (in Vaileaika) the 
fourth Eternal Reality (Oravya, q.v.); Cm Simkhya) the second 
Sense-Particuiar (MahShhuu, the principle of motion, its 
function is impact, its Special Property (Viiefo, q.v.) is Touch 
CSparla, q.v.), its CeneraJ Quality Coariiinya C^na, q.v.), is Soimd 
(3ahia, q.v.); (in Vogs) ten vayus are given, five known ns 
Pfinadi MloAging to the inner body, viz. jrrape, apma, samitta, 
txdiita, and vyfina, qq.v.; and Gve, known as beloncing to 

the outer body, viz. kUnna, krkara, dsvedatta, an 2 Ska- 
namjttya, qq.v.; of the first five, fTdna has its seat in the heart, 
ayana in the anus, sam^na in the region of the navel, in the 
throat, while vy&na moves all over the body, the remaining five 
perfonn the respective functions of eructation, opening the eyes. 
Hunger and thirst, gaping or yivming, and hiccuping. 

Veda Cfr. y/vidt to know), the generic name for die most ancient 
sacred literature of the Hindus, consisting of the four collections 
Csamhit^, q.v.) called CO Hgvede, h^na to gods, Ca) $&maveda, 
priests' chants, Cl) Yajurveos, aacrinciel formulae in prose, and 
t4) Atharvaveda, magical chints; each Veda is divided into two 
broad divisions, viz. (i) Mantra, hymns, and CO Brihmaoa, pr^ 
cepts, which include (a) Are^yakas, theolW) and Cb) Upanifads, 
philosophy, qQ V.; the Vedas are classified as revealed literature 
tirvri, Q'V.); they contain the first philosophicel insights and are 
regardea as the final authority; tradition mokes Vyisa, q.v., the 
compler and arranger of the Vedas In tlieir present form; the 
Vedic period is conservatively estimated to have Ugun about 1500 
to toee p.0. 


Ved&nga Ccompounded of veda, q.v. -f ahga, limb, member, body, 
subo)vision), 'limb of the Veda, the generic name for six sciences 
regarded as auxiliary to the Veda, written in the sAtra, q.v,, style; 
they are (0 Phonetics (ickrf), (a) Metre (ckamias), Cj) Gram* 
mar (,vy 6 karana\ C4) Etymology Cninikw), C5) Astronomy 
(.jyotife), and (6) Religious Ceremony (knlpe); they are derigned 
to teach how to recite, understand, and apply Vedic texts. 

VedSnta (compounded of veda, q.v. q- ania, end), liicially, 'the end 
of the Vedas/ the popular name of the second part of the 
Mimarhsi, q.v., or third division of Hindu philosophy, teclinically 
called Uncr0«t»lfn^sa, meaning last investigation 01 examination 
of the Veda^ because the central topic is the Ultimate Principle 
or Universal Spirit, called Brahman, the names Brahmasutra and 
Brahmamimavisd are frequendy used; another ride is Sailraka 
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Mimamsa^ meaning an inquiry into the emhodied spirit; its 
founder was Badarlyori^r whose date is quite unknown; its central 
theme is the philosophical teachings of the Upaniuds coDcemicg 
the nature and relationship of the three principles, that is, the 
Ultimate Principle, the world, and the soul, tms also mcluded 
the reiationsbip between the Universal Soul and the indi* 
viduai soul; the various schools that have flourished on the 
doctrine elaborated in the BrahrKosvtro of B^aia^'ana can be 
classified according to their interpretation ^ the Ultimate Principle 
(Brahman); the three principal schools are advaiu (non*dualism), 
founded by &ui)kara (788*^20 A.n.). whose central position is that 
all is One, only the Ultimate Principle has any actual existence, 
and everything else is but a reflection; vilifrodvoita (qualified non* 
dualism), founded by Ramanuja (iith ceniu^), who admits that 
the Ultimate Principle is real and exists, but he qualifies his posi¬ 
tion by arguing that souls are also real, though their reality is 
dependent upon this Ulrimate Princmle; dvoM (dualism), founded 
by Madhva (i2lh century), who denies that the Ultimate Prin* 
ciple is the cause of the world, and contends that the soul is a 
separate principle having an independent existence of its own, and 
is only associated with the Ulrimate Principle. 

Vedintasutra (compounded of vedmta siitra, qq.v.), ibe aph^ 
risms of the Vedluita pliilosophy, ascribed to Badarayana, q.v., also 
called Brahmasutre, orahmatnmainsa, and d^ralurnttH^lisa, qq.v. 

Vibhatnrupa, (in Mtmamsa) the meaning of a word which ia indi¬ 
cated by an affix of a declension. 

VlbbOta (fr. pr. vi, apart, sway, without ^ hhiiti, existence, being 
c^y/hhu, to become, be), the manifestation ^ great power, (in 
Yoga) there are said to he eight supernatural powers which one 
can attain, viz. (i) the power of becoming as minute as an atom 
(oaima), (2) ibe power to become as light as cotton (lagbime), 

(3) the power of reaching anywhere, even to ibe moon (propri), 

(4) the power of having all wishes of whatever descripcion realized 
Cprak&mya), (y) the power to expand oneself into space 
(^makhta). (6) the power to create CUita), (7) the power to com¬ 
mand all (vaiitva), and (8) the power of suppressing all desires 
Otamavaioyita^. 

Violin, (in MTmimsa) that which is indicated by the verb form lin. 

Vidhi (fr. pr. vi, apart, away, without + y/dkii, Co put, set, place), 
order, injunction, command; (in Mimamsa) one of the five dm- 
sions under which the contents of the Vedas, q.v., axe classified. 
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Vidyi C^r. to know), knowledge, science, learning, scholarsh^, 
philosophy; (in KiMr ^ivism) Limited Knowledge, one of me 
tvt KaiScuIcas, q.v.; it is the power thec limits the universal condi* 
tion of All'Koowledge CSorevo/netva, q.v.); therefore, it is the 
origin of Limited Knowledge. 

Vikin (fr. pr. vi, apart, awey, without + ^kar, to do, make, pe^ 
form), transformation, change of form; (in Simkhya) a proauot 
of Nature CPraferri, q.v.), viz. Cosmic Intelligence (^Mahat, q.v.), 
Individuatii^ Principle (Ahat»k2ra, q.v.), and the five Subtle 
Elements CranmSifos, q.v.); from these sixteen other Vikiras are 
produced, viz. Cosmic Mind CMitrms, q.v.), five Knowmg*senses 
QAAnendriye$. q.v,), five Wotkintsanses CKarmaHdnyas, q.v,), 
and five Sense^rarticulars (MeMhrii2»s, q.v.). 

Vikiramaya (compounded of vikira, q.v. + to 

measure, form, ouild), a derivative from Nature (.Prak^i, q.v.). 

Vikiratva (fr. vik 4 rtf, q.v., ^ abstract formative *rve), the state of 
change, transformation. 

Viniyogavidhi (in MlmiriisS), that which lays down tha derails of 
4 sa^fice. 

Viniyoktrl (in Mimimsa), a word which on hearing one Is able to 
understand immediately the connection of tha subsidiary and the 
principal. 

Vi^ya (etymolo^ doubtful), thesis, subject of an argument; the 
first division ote topic Cadhikara^, q.v.). 

Vik^ (ft. pr. vi, apart, away, without + i$fa, remainder <Vf^> 
to leave over, distinguish), particularity, species, the individual 
characteristic or special property that distinguishes a particular 
thing from all other things; (in Vaik^ika) the fourth Predicable 
(Pedfrthe, q.v.); it is by means of the viiefas or special properties 
chat the Paramioos (first four Eternal Realities, vis. Earth, Water, 
Fire and Air) are distincuislied from one another. 

Vi6i|fidvaiu (compounded of pr. vj, apart, away, without + thia, 
past pass, participle of VIv, to leave over, distinguish), 'qualified 
non*dualism,' the doctrine of quaUfied monism advocated by 
Raminuja, q.v., which admits that the Ultimate Principle (Brah* 
roan, q.v.) is real and e»rrs, but he qualifies his position by 
arguing that souls are also real, though their reality is ind^ 
pendent of this Ultima ie Principle. 

Vifou (probably fr. Vvif, to be q^k. speed), name of one of the 
gods of the Hindu Trimurti or trinity, viz. Brahma, 'the Creator,' 
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VImu> preservei/ and Siva, 'the destroyer*; ^aroong the ad¬ 
herents of Vais^vism, qsV.) the Supreme Deity; Cin philosophy) 
the pdodple of preservation. 

Vitandi C&. pi. vi, apart, away, without -|- of uncertain 

etymology), cavil, Oc Nyaya) one of the sixteen cat^oriea and 
defined as a Jund of wrangling in order to heckle the speaker, 
with no dedre to escabbsh any proposition. 

Vivarta Cfr, pr, vi, apart, away, without + vortfl <Vvflrt, to turn), 
'revolving*; On Vedanta) an ^appearance,’ the forms that manifest 
in the phenomenal world, regained a$ illusions. 

Vivanavada (compounded of vivarta + v&da, qq.v.), the Vedanta 
doctrine that the phenomenal world is a mere illuson (mnyi, q.v ). 

Viveka (fr. vi, away, apart, without + “vefax <y/vic, to sift, sever, 
separate), discrimination, true knowledge; right discrimination 
between the eternal and non*eternal, the real and the unreal; 
(in Vedanta) one of the four qualifications L'sted by Samkara for 
a student of philosophy, viz. 6) right discrimination (viveka), 
(a) right dispassion and indifference (.varragya, q.v.), (3) right 
conduct Qaisamfjot, q.v.), and C4) right derire (ummttkfutvB, 
q.v.). 

Vivrti (ft. vi, apart, away, widiout -f- vrli, enclosure K'\/var, to 
cover, conceal, surround, prevent), explanation, exporiiion, gloss, 
commentaiy, inceipretadon. 

Vrtd (ft. y/vart, to turn, revolve, roll), mode of life or conduct, 
course of action, behaviour, (esp.) mc^ conduct; (in philosophy) 
mode of being, mental state, condition. 

Vyakia (h*. pr. vi, apart, away, without -{- aha, pref. pass. partidpJe 
of y/anj, to anoint), manliest matter; (in Saihkbya) Hhe evolved 
or developed,’ a product of Nature (pfak/ri, q.v.); op avyekta, 
q.v. 

Vyina (fr. pr, vi, apart, away, without ri- ana, breath <y/an, to 
breathe), one of the five vital airs (voyw, q.v.) of the inner body; 
its movement is throughout the body. 

Vyapaka (fr, pr. vi, apart, away -f* dpaka, obtaining <Vdp, to 
reach, attain to, meet), 'pervading,' (in NySya) me invariable 
concomitance, the co-pesence of tne middle term with the major 
term. 

Vyapakatva (fr, vyipeka, q.v. -f- abstract formative •tva'), ’all* 
reachingness* or ’all-obtainingness,’ (in Klimir ^vism) the uni* 
venal experience of AlhPervasjveness. 
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Vyia, ‘compiler, arrangei,' according to legend, ihe name of the 
celebrated*mythical sage who is regarded as the one who origmally 
compiled and arrang^ the Vedas and odier portions of Hindu 
sacrw literature; also called B^ariyana, q.v. 

Vyavadhirai^lialpans (in Mimlihsi), interpretation of a sentence 
according to its context. 

VyudSsa (tr. pr e ps, vi, apart, away, without + ud, up, upwards + 
*isa, a throwing <V‘W> “ throw), throwing away. 


Yajurvcda, one of the four Vedas, q.v. 

Yama (fr. Vyem, to hold together or back, check, curb, control, 
restrain), moral restraint, self<ontrol, forbeeiaDCe; the first pre* 
requisite to the study and practice of Yoga, q.v.); ten rules of 
conduct Cyomes) are fisted in the classic text, 
viL nondnjuring, truthfulness, non*siea]ing, continence, foiglve* 
ness, endurance, compassion, sincerity, sparing diet, and cleanli* 
ness; to also rtiyeme. 

Yathlsamkhyapatha (in Mim&msi), 'relative enumeration,’ arrang* 
ing verbs with verbs and subjects with subjects. 

Yaugilca (in Mlmimsi), a derivative word, mode up of two or three 
words, used in the sense conveyed by the coraponeni parts of 
which it is made. 

Yoga Cfr. to yoke or join), one of the six Variinas, q.v. (philo« 
sophical sterns), founded by Pai<tfija\i 3rd cent, b.c.), based 
on the Siiukhya, q.v., system as it applies to the individual; so 
called, because it teaches the means by which the individual ^tlt 
CpvdtiRd, q.v.), can be united or joined with the Universal Spirit 
(ParamSlmi, q.v.); it is defined as ’the restraint of mental modi* 
fications’; eight stages are enumerated, viz. moral restrain r (,yama, 
q.v.), sc]f<uUure C^iyama, q.v.), posture Casana, q.v.), breath* 
control Cffaiiiyama, q.v.), control of the senses Cfrefydhira, q.v.), 
concentration Cdhdrana, q.v.), meditation Cdhyamt, q.v.); and a 
state of super-consciousness q.v.); the tewniques of 

Yoga are recommended and used by every system of religion and 
scK^I of philosophy throughout India; the oldest text On its 
philosophy is the Vogesutra of Pataftjali, the most authorative ac¬ 
counts of its techniques are given in the classic texts; HathayogO' 
pradipkJ, Gherand^tsomhita, andi$iva$amhitA 

YogarQ^i (In Mimlrhsi), a compound word which has its own 
conventional sense. 
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Yo|tsutTa (compounded of yoga + svtra, qq>vO, the aphorisms of 
^ Yoga philosophy, ascribed to Pacanjali, q.v. 

Yc^n (fr. yogfl, q.v.)< a follower of (he Yoga system (usually called 
Yop). 

Yogini (fen), of yogin), a woman foUower of the Yoga system. 

Yoni (ft. !•£ *»«*-« or *icu-m, place), a figure repzesenting the 
female genitals, serviog as the focmal symW under which the 
female power (lahit, q.v.) in nature is worshipped, cf. Uhga. 

Yuga (fr. Vywjf to yoke, join, or fasten), one of the four ages of 
the world, viz, (i) Krita or Sivyz, (i) Trera, (3) Dvapata, (4) 
Kali. The first three have already elapsed and vre are now living 
in the last which began at midnight between the (71b aod tSth of 
February 310a s.c. The duration of each age is said to be re¬ 
spectively i,72fi,ooo, 1,2^6,000, 864,000, and 432,000 yean of 
man, the desceridlng numbers representing a similar physical and 
mor^ deterioration of men in each age; £e four Yugas cornprise 
an aggregate of 4,320,000 and constitute a 'great Yuga' or 
Mahayuga. 
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